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chumann-Heink Records ** 
Perfect reproductions of the most glorious and most 


sympathetic of true contralto voices. 
Hear today at any Victor dealer's, Schumann-Heink’s -beautiful rendition of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” (88138), and the well-known Brindisi air from Lucrezia 
Borgia (88188)—-sung as you have never heard them sung before, and reproduced in 
all their beauty by the new process of Victor reponmings : 
Photo. Copy't Duparg 


¢ 





AVA And be sure to hear the 
| . 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records, 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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If You Earn Less 


1 Can Help Increase Your Salary 


or income by teaching you 





plan and write scientific a ly 

ing and business correspondence, 
for the purpose of filling a salar- 
ied position, or establishing 
your own office. The only cor- 
respondence course heartily 
endorsed by the great experts 
and publishers. Let me mail 

my beautiful Prospectus. 

GEORGE H. POW LL 

1448 Metropolitan Annex, N. ¥. Cit 





STUDY Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 


Established 1892 


tion. 2 
Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. Approved 


by the bench and bar. 

Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of La 

536 Reaper Block, Chicago 


=°STAMMER 





Stammering and stuttering handicap and 
embarrass you through life. 1 stammered 
for 20 years and cured myself. I can cure 
© you. I! have positively and ae 
=~ cured the worst cases in the world. | 
book, “Advice to Stammerers,” is FREE. 
It explains iny system. Write for it today. 





Benj. N. Bogue, 1837 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, ind. 


THIS 
OK 


SENT TO YOU FREE 


LearnDressmaking £t fone 


Qualify yourself to command a good in- 
come. Start in business for yourself. Many 
now earn $25 a week. This course enables you to 
Dress Better at One-Half the Usual Cost by | 
teaching youto do your own sewing. The American 

ystem is most simple and complete; easily learned 
meets every requirement. 10,000 students and 
graduates. Write today for free book. Address 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
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AX. 714 Retianoe Bive. Kansas City, Mo. 





























LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEM ENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
earning power. Ad writers re 

ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send 

our beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Fr 
410 Page B'ldg., { mlaage 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 47150 Nassau Si, N.Y. 


WOU <'s Whit A SHOKT STORY. Beg inners 

learn so thoroughly under our perfect me thod of train 

ing that many are able to sell their stories before the y com 
plete the course, We also help those who want a mark 

their stories rite for particulars. 8 OL, OF SHORT. 

STORY WRITING, Dept. 10, Pace Buildin Chicago. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We will teach 
you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 10, 
draw for magazines Page Bt — 
and newspapers. CHICAGO 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING | 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We wi N 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
. eae. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog 








Mich. Ave., 




































9,059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply = us a postal and ask for our tree illustrated 0,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
mess men may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
How to seil goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
means of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will not deny your- 
self this privile ge. when it involves only the risk of = postal—a penny! 
sy: ly say **Send on vour 9.059-word Booklet."" Send 

151-153 Wabash avenue, Chic. aee 





YSTEM, Dept. 25-4, 




















E thoroughly prepare you by mail in fror 
six to ten weeks to hold a position or 
open a store of your own, Wholesale house 
g Salaries to milliners. Many travel dur 
Il and spring. Ketail stor pay S20 to 
or weok. This is the most profitable 
t profession open to women. The 
ave taught hundreds now earning 
You can do the same by takin 
our correspondence course. No matter where | 
cated we'can positively teach you without interfering with your daily work 
Send today for FREE B00 pony any 
y crease your earning power. 
ete rad — GE OF MILLINERY, 
1062 Main Street, Kansas Ci 
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Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly. 
in spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 

time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 

820 Metropolis Building, New York 















Connected with | 
Mr. ¢ harles 
Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre 
and Compar 1es 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 Franklin H. Sargent, 


President 


For catalogue and information, apply t 


oO 
THE SECRETARY, ROOM 156, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





Inventors with ideas communicate 
with us. We secure and promote 


patents. Free booklet 
PATENT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 











513 Seventh St. Washington, D. C. | 





The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
TUDY adapted toeveryone. Recegnized by courts and 
educators xperienced and compe te nt in ad et- 
ors, T: spare time only. Three courses— 









es 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better your con- 
dition and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates ev 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy wee me * Plan _ 


Prepares for 


The Spragu 
Cc correspondence ‘School 


86 Majestic Bide. ~ hrotralt, Bich. ~ 
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Only *3%& 


8 Vols. size 41-2x7 inches. liustratea 






























226 COMPLETE STORIES and 


PEARSON’S vear 


YEAR 
Delivered FREE 


Most Museptionst Olfer, simply to get 
more peonts acquainted with our great 
National Magazine, which every 
month contains seven of the greatest 
stories money can » besides ex- 
haustive articles on timely subjects. 


RENCE authors have written many lively tales 
which, because of false conventional modesty, 
ave been, until recent translations, unknown 
se who read only English. Prudish modesty and 
prejudic e have deprived us of the merriest 
eliest tales ever written. Maupassant was 
an in France who could write truly the 
cenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE so fas- 
$ to. rivet your attention to his merry 
e ex lusion of everything else 
q Guy de Maupassant’s eventiul career gave 
situations and local co r for his uns 
ries. Strong in imagination, overflowing 
ral enthusiasm and passion in his study of 
fe and phases of human conduct, things 
really happening—not as we imagtne they might or 
as we would—BUT THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE— 
whi Me 1upassant always gives us. @ His dramatic 
lis situations and his climaxes are oveTe 
ming. He always fixes upon the one thing 
of most human-soul interest and makes it as 
vivid as any stage scene. These absorbing 
stories should be in every library—tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, 











pathos and tragedy,love and realism. AP... 
* EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the » Apl."10 
Most Fascinating Reading in the 4 PEARSON'S 
World. Contain over 2.500 pages, more MAGAZINE, 
tl 300 pages to the volume, printed ° 425 E. 24th St. 
ew cast of 10-point type, New York City 
nd clear, on pure white 4¥ s 
paper, made specially for \y Please find en- 
I ASO spec! closed $3.60 for 
: ages are wide, the 8 volumes of 
eral margins, illus- Maupassant. 50 cents 
th specially made 


‘ty extra for Canada,which 
rontispleces, bound G&S it costs us for postage 
luxe art cloth, 
and sides 
ed with an 
ental de- 


_a 
ey . co 
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? 

Address 
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MUHLBACH’S 
Historical 
Romances 


At a Bargain 


Vol. I. Napoleon and His Queen Vol. X. Frederick and His Pamily 
Vol. ll. The Empress — Vol. XI. Berlin and Sans Souci 
Vol. Ill. Napoleon and Blucher Vol. XII. Goethe and Schilier 
Vol. IV. Queen Hortense Vol. XIli. The Merchant of Berlin 
Vol. V. .~~ Antoinette Vol. XIV. Louisa of Prussia 
Vol. Vi. Prince Eugene Vol. XV.Old Fritz and the New Era 
Vol. Vil. Daughter of an Empress Vol. XVI. Andreas Hofer 
Vol. Vill.Joseph Il. and His vert Vol. XVII. Mohammed Ali 
Vol. IX. Frederick the Great Vol. XVIII.HearyVIII and His Court 
UHLBACH’S ROMANCES contain a his- 
ry of tg crisis in Germany, Austria, 
Russia, "En land, Switzerland, Egypt, France, 
Holland and Prussia during two hundred years 
of startling events, told in intensely a 
and romantic form. All classes are represente 
in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought 
and acted. Thus the human interest always pre- 
vails and has given this set of books enduring 
popularity. These wonderful historic romances 
are among the books that never die. They are interesting, in- 
structive, reliable, truthful, wholesome and good. In the vol- 
ume devoted to Napoleon and Blucher practically every historic 
character that the life of the great emperor touched in any way 
is here given—all the men and women of histime. This new 
Riverside Edition is printed from new plates, upon ex- 
tra quality of paper from easy-to-read type, are attractively 
illustrated and a in beautiful Half Morocco, gilt tops, 
anes stamped in gold. Read our offer ——- 








Here Is Our Bargain Offer 


Just sign and mail attached cou and we 
will ship you the complete set of this beautiful Riverside 
Edition for ten days’ examination in your own home. You can 
then decide for yourself whether or not you wish to buy. You can 
return the set at our expense if it fails to give you entire satisfac- 
tion. Should you decide to purchase send us $1.00 as first pay- 
ment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
only fourteen months until our special price of 

29.00 is id. The regular subscription price is $56.00. 
Thousands of sets have been sold at this figure. The reason we 
are able to cut the price to only $29.00 is that our method of sale 
by mail eliminates all middle-men’s profits. We ship direct 
from factory to consumer and guarantee satisfaction in every way. 
Mail the coupon for inspection of complete set. 





....Tear Out This Coupon. Sign and Mail To-day____ 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 4-10 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 


som” ship me for examination and approval one 
ition 





et Riverside 
Muhbibach's Historical Novels, cighteen volumes, Half 
Morocco binding, gilt top. If books are satisfactory, I will send 
you $1.00 after ten days’ examination and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for fourteen months. If the set does not meet my entire approval 








I will notify you and hold subject to your order and return 
at your expense, as offered AINSLEE’S MACAZINE readers. 
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Good-bye.” 
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Extraordinary, Exceptional 
Offer 


How To * 
Illustrate 


CLEAR, CONCISE 
EXPLICIT, PRACTICAL 


You and everyone interested in 
drawing want this standard work 
—unanimously and _ enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed by over 20,000 users 
as THE BEST TEXT-BOOK ON 
SELF-INSTRUCTION EVER 
PUBLISHED. _§plendidly illus- 
trated and clearly written, 186 
pages, by Charles Hope 
Provost, art con- 
tributor, Harper’s 

Harper’s 
Life, Herald, 
Journal, ete. 
Originator of corre- 
spondence instruction 
in art. Has taught 
4,000 art students by 
mail. Better, quicker 
and 50 to 100 times 
cheaper than a corre- 
spondence course. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Technic—W/orking with pen, brush 

(oil and water color), pastel, grease 
and conte crayon, lead pencil, carbon 
pencil, scratch paper, chalk plate, 
Ben Day machine, silver print work 
English and American styles of treat 
ng zigzag, h d and quick lines, 
da > cross at 1g, Stippling, spat 
ter work, etc Wash and distemper 
drawings Tracing and 
photographs. Materials to use. 
and how to handle them 
from nature, landscape, 
mals, figures, portraits, etc. Drawing 
from memory. The human body— 
head, hands, feet, legs, arms, etc. 

lor—Primary and secondary, ex- 
plained. How to mix different shades, 
etc. Artistic Anatomy—The bones and 
muscles as applied to pictorial work. 
Letiering, copying and originating 
Many styles shown. Elementary, his- 
toric and geometric ornament. Con- 
ventionalization of flowers, ornamen- 
tal and pictorial composition fashion 
work, caricaturing, cartooning. Facial 
Expression— Aerial and linear perspec 
tive. Business Details—How to sell pictures, 
how to get a position as an artist, prices, 
and salaries paid, ‘lists of names of pub- 
lishers and others who buy work. Various 
engraving and reproductive processes. 
LIMITED SoFER A unis ¥ a limited offer 
owing t all t n hand, 
order nansteden a ‘thinking yy ie — 
and the book will be sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 





BE 
AN 


ARTIST personal attendance, and directed by the 


and 


' MAKE 
flowers a7 MONEY 


Water-Color Courses 


25 Sent on Receipt of 


This is an unusual opportunity to obtain a thor- 
ough, practical knowledge of water-color painting at 
your home. This course will qualify anyone who 
carefully follows our explicit instructions to produce 
beautiful water colors for pleasure or profit. It offers 
you a most fascinating pastime or‘a field of work 
that is universally appreciated and one with a-ready 
market for your productions, 

The course contains sixteen superb water-color 
studies by the famous artists: Paul de Longpre, 
Maud Stumm, Rhoda Holmes-Nicholis, Walter Sater- 
lee, E. Crivaz, Niccolo Barabino, etc. These studies 
have only been offered for sale by the highest class 

of art dealers with a clientele of connois- 
seurs, and sold separately for more than 
we ask for the complete course. 
These studies are supplemented by ten 
printed texts and instruction papers by W. 
Franzee Strunz, the frequent exhibitor at 
the Paris salon and pupil of Benjamin 
Constant, Jean Paul Laurens and Girar- 
dot. They do not merely tell you to copy 
the study, but explain in detail just what 
tools and colors are necessary, how every 
shade and effect in the original was ob- 
tained and how to give your work a finished, 
professional look. 

If this course were taken in the usual way by 
same 
added ex- 
run 


and with the 
etc., its cost would 


methods and instructors 
pense of living, tuition, 
from $250 to $300. 

We are going to close out the few 
remaining, so make you this unparalleled offer. 
Send us five dollars, and we will forward the entire 
Water-Color Course. Examine it two days, and 
if satisfactory send a second and final payment 
of five dollars, and the valuable instruction and 
beautiful studies (suitable for framing) are your 
property. Otherwise return them and we’ll re- 
fund your money. 


Special Limited Offer—Ton2re payin nf for the course 


* making a complete 


sets 





will give, free. a copy of ‘‘How to Illustrate 
art training for $10.00. 

In the event of the few remaining sets being sold before y 
subscription reaches us, we will return you To avoid 
disappointment, order to-day. You risk nothing. 


of 


r money. 


BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 901 Monolith Bldg., New York 


Tell the substitutor- 


“No, thank you, I want what I 





asked for. Good-bye.” 
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INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
Remarkable Profit-Sharing Offer 


EVER before has the small investor had a better opportunity to 
place his savings where they will be amply protected and at the 
same time produce for him a guaranteed income. 

If you have $50, $100 or $1,000, or if you can save a few dollars 
each month, which you would invest where it will provide you with a 
large immediate income, with the opportunity for still greater 
profits, you will be interested in reading a book we have just issued 
and which we will send to you free on request. 

In this book we have outlined the story of the foremost business 
of its kind in America, of the splendid success of the business, 
of its unusually large profits, and of the stability of its earnings. 

In this book we have also outlined, as a part of its plan for han- 
dling its large and increasing business, an offer made by this Company 
by which you may share, on an unusual basis, in the greater profits 
which this Company will make. 

Please Note These Facts: 

1. Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 

2. You will receive dividends from the very start. 

3. The business is firmly established. 

4. It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 

5. It has very great prospects for the future. 

In addition to the guaranteed income paid at once, the opportunity 
offered is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing feature, by 
which you may share permanently in all the future profits of 
the Company, in its large and rapidly increasing business, 
The Departments of the United States Government, leading 
professional and business men in every State tn the Union, 
and wm the Provinces tn Canada, purchase and endorse 
the product of this Company, which ts of world-wide 
interest in tts character. 

This most interesting book, fully explaining 
our “Profit-Sharing Offer,” will be mailed 
to you promptly on request. 

Cut Out the Coupon and Mail It To-day 
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R. S. PEALE 
President 






225 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Please send 

book explaining your 
“Profit-Sharing Offer” 
without obligation on 
my part 
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Twenty-five years of Hosiery experience qualifies 
us to speak with authority on the Hosiery question. 


We know all about good Hosiery. 
We know that the “ONYX” brand is good—it is the combined result of experiment 


and experience brought to the highest point of perfection. 

Most Hosiery looks alike—the small details which mean perfection are not visible 
to the naked eye—The “ONYX” brand invites instant admiration, because of its 
beautiful appearance, and constant approval, because of its wearing qualities. 
Try some of the ‘Roll of Honor’? numbers described here: 


FOR WOMEN 


E 960—Women's “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” 310 /13—Women's “ONYX” Black, Medium 
Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter Weight —Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread 
Clasp 50c. per pair all over. A hose that is unequaled for wear and 

. ‘ oures : aa lasticity, 50c. per pair 

409 K—Women's “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” Black, — a aS “- —— a 
White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, spliced heel. EB 970—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP 
Feels and looks like Silk, wears better, 50c. per pair Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an excellent 

quality, 75c. per pair 

E 710—Women's “ONYX” Black “DUB-L TOP” ou T- SIZE HOSE 
and TAWYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, spliced 170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle “DUB-L 
heel—very wide ou top without extra width all TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, 
over. 50c. per pair Violet; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra 106—Women's Pure Thread Silkk—the extraordi- 














aT ek Toe Tor SRS CLELICLS CARIES nary value—best made in America—every possible 
This “ONYX” Silk Number is Twenty-nine inches long. is shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 
Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the "GARTER TOP” Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe. Bronze, American 
and SOLE of SILKLISLE gives extra strength at the points of Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown, 
bl ray venting Garters from cutting, and toes from going Every pair guaranteed, $2.25 per pair 
, ‘ T 
FOR MEN 
wee te Men's “ONYX” Black and Colered Fall E 325—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk- 
feight—Six-Thread Heel and Toe, four-thread “ sati 
‘ Tk 3 ble » « ce el. tor 
allover. Known by most men as ‘‘The Best Hose I lisle, double sole, spliced heel The satisfactory 
ever wore,”’ 50c. per pair hose,”’ 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. Z 


Wholesale Distributors Lord eS Taylor New York 
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“The 


Pinch of 
Prosperity” 


Prosperity is fine—but how 
it pinches the pocket-book 
that pays the household 
bills! Neither the Pinch of 
Prosperity nor the Stress of 
Hard Times will 
embarrass the 
housewife who 
knows the culin- 
ary uses and nu- 
tritive value of 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the food that supplies more real body-building material than meat 
or eggs, is more easily digested and costs much less. Two 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated in the oven and served with hot 
milk and a little cream will supply all the strength-giving nutri- 
ment needed for a half-day’s work. The Biscuit makes delicious 
combinations with grated 
pineapple or other fresh or 
preserved fruits. 


For breakfast heat the Biscuit © 
in the oven to restore crispness 
and pour over it hot milk, adding 
a little cream and a dash of salt. 


Made by THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER I. 


J HE fact that much he 
said because of his 
unconscionable slang 
was incomprehensible 
did not take from the 
charm of his conver- 
sation as far as the 
Duchess of Break- 
water was concerned. The brightness 
of his expression ; his quick, clear look ; 
his beautiful young smile; his not too 
frequent laugh; his “new gayness,” as 
the duchess called his high spirits; his 
upernal youth; his difference credited 
him with what nine-tenths of the hu- 
man race lack—charm. 

His tone was not too crudely West- 
ern; neither did he suggest the ultra 
East with which they were familiar. 
American women went down well 
enough with them, but American men 
were unpopular, and, when the visitor 
arrived, Lady Galorey did not even an- 
nounce him to the party gathered for 
“the first shoot.” 

The others were in the armory when 
the ninth gun, a young chap, six feet 
of him, blond as the wheat, cleanly set 
up, and very good to look at, came in 





with Lily, Duchess of Breakwater. 
Lady Galorey, his hostess, greeted 
them. 





=——_ = 


SS; - 


“Oh, here you are, are you? Lord 
Mersey, Sir John Fairthorpe.” She 
mumbled the rest of the names of her 
compapions as though she did not want 
them understood, then waved toward 
the young chap, calling him Mr. Dan 
Blair, and he, as she hesitated, added: 

“From Blairtown, Montana.” 

“And give him a gun, will you, Gor- 
don?” Lady Galorey spoke to her 
husband. 

“TI discovered Mr. Blair, Edie,” the 
duchess announced, “and he didn’t 
even know there was a shoot on for to- 
day. Fancy!” 

“T guess,” Dan Blair said pleasantly, 
“T'll just take a gun out of this bunch.” 
And he chose one at random from 
several indicated to him by the game- 
keeper. “I get my best luck when I 
go it blind. Right! Thanks. That’s 
so, Lady Galorey; I didn’t know there 
was to be any shoot until the duchess 
let it out.” 

To himself he thought, with good- 
natured amusement: “Afraid I'll spoil 
their game record, I guess!” And he 
went out along with them, following 
the insular noblemen like a ray of sun, 
smiling on the pretty woman who had 
discovered him in the grounds, where 
he had been poking about by himself. 

“Where, in Heaven’s name, did you 
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‘corral-—word of his own—the dear 
boy, Edith? How did he get to Os- 
dene Park, or, in fact, anywhere, just 
as he is, fresh as from Eden?” 

“Thought I'd let him take you by 
surprise, dearest. Where'd you find 
Dan?” 

“Down by the garden house feeding 
the rabbits, on his knees like a little 
boy, his hands full of lettuces. I’ve 
just come a cropper myself on the 
mare. She fell, I’m sorry to say, Edie, 
and hacked her knees quite a lot. One 
of those disguised ditches, you know. 
I was comin’ along leadin’ her when I 
ran upon your friend.” 

The young duchess was slender as 
a willow, very brunette, with a beau- 
tiful, discontented face. 

“I’m goin’ to show Dan Blair off,” 
Lady Galorey responded, “goin’ to give 
the débutantes a chance.” 

Placidly nodding, the duchess lit a 
cigarette and began to quote from Dan 
Blair’s conversation: “I guess he won't 
let them ‘worry him’; he’s too ‘busy’ !” 

“You mean that you’re going to keep 
him occupied ?” 

The duchess didn’t notice this. 

“Ts he such a catch?” 

Lady Galorey had opened an address 
book, and looked up from it to reply: 

“Something like ten million pounds.” 

“Heavens! Disgusting!” 

“The richest young man ‘west of 


some river or other.’ At any rate, he 
told me last night that it was ‘clean 
money.’ I dare say the river is re- 


sponsible for its cleanliness, but that 
fact seemed to give him satisfaction.” 

The duchess was leaning on the 
table at Lady Galorey’s side. 

“Dan’s father took Gordon all over 
the West that time he went to the 
States for a big hunt in the Rockies. 
He got to know Mr. Blair awfully well, 
and liked him. The old gentleman 
bought a little property about that time 
that turned out to be a gold mine.” 

With persistency, the duchess said: 

“How d’you know it is ‘clean 
money,’ Edith? Not that it makes a 
rap of difference’—she laughed pret- 





tily—“‘but how do you know that he is 
rich to this horrible extent?” 
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Lady Galorey put down her address 
book impatiently. “Does he look like 
an impostor ?” 

The other returned: “Even the 
archangel fell, my dear Edith!” 

“Well,” returned her friend, “this 
one is too young to have fallen far.” 
And she shut up her list in desperation. 

The duchess sat down on the edge 
of the lounge and raised her expressive 
eyes to. Lady Galorey, who once more 
looked at her sarcastically, and went 
on: 

“Gordon liked the old gentleman; he 
was extraordinarily generous—quite a 
type. They called the town after him 
—Blairtown; that is where the son 
‘hails from.’ He was a little lad when 
Gordon was out, and Mr. Blair prom- 
ised that Dan should come over here 
and see us one day, and this”—she 
tapped the table with her pen—‘“‘seems 
to be the day, for he came down upon 
us in this breezy way, without even 
sending a wire, just turned up last 
night! Gordon’s mad about him. His 
father has been dead a year, and he is 
just of age.” 

“Good heavens!’ 
duchess. 

Lady Galorey opened her address 
book again. 

“Gordon said that the boy’s father 
treated him like a king, and that while 
the boy is here he is going to look out 
for him,” 

After a little silence, in which the 
women followed each her own 
thoughts, the duchess murmured: 

“Tl toddle upstairs, Edie—let you 
write. Where did you say we were 
going to meet the guns for food?” 

“At the gate by the White Pastures. 
There'll be a cart and a motor going, 
whichever you like, around two.” 

“Right,” her grace nodded. “I'll be 
on time, dearest.” 

And Lady Galorey, with a relieved 
sigh, heard the door close behind the 
duchess. Wiping her fountain pen 
delicately with a bit of chamois, she 
murmured: “Well, Dan Blair is out of 
Eden, poor dear, if he met her by the 
gate.” 

The young man, dressing for din- 
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murmured the 








































ner in his rooms in the bachelor quar- 
ters of Osdene Park House, whistled 
under his breath a song from a newly 
popular comic opera; and he intoned, 
with his clear young voice, a line of 
the words: 


“Should you go to Mandalay.” 


In Dan Blair’s twenty-one years of 
utterly happy days his one grief had 
been the death of his father. As soon 
as the old man had died Dan had gone 
off into the Rockies with his guides and 
not “shown up” for months. When 
he came back to Blairtown, as he ex- 
pressed. it, “he packed his grip and 
beat it while his shoes were good,” for 
the one place he could remember his 
father had suggested for him to go. 

Blairtown was very much impressed 
when the heir came in from the 
Rockies with “a big kill,” and the or- 
phan’s ease did not seem especially dis- 
turbed. But no one in the town knew 
how the boy’s heart ached for the old 
man. When Dan was six years old 
his father had literally picked him up 
by the nape of his neck and thrown 
him into the water, like a pup, and 
watched him swim. At eight he sent 
the boy off with a gun to rough camp. 
Then he took Dan down in the mines 
with the men. His education had been 
made in Blairtown, at a- school called 
public, but which, in reality, was noth- 
ing more than a pioneer district school. 

On Sundays, Dan dressed up and 
went with his father to church twice 
a day, and in the week days his father 
took him to the prayer meetings, and 
at sixteen Dan went to.college in Cali- 
fornia. He had, just completed his 
course when old Blair died. Then he 
inherited ten million pounds. 

On the day of the shoot at Osdene, 
Dan dropped sixty birds. He tried 
very hard not to be too pleased. 
“Gosh,” he thought to himself, “those 
birds fell as though they were trained, 
all right, and the other sports were 
mad, I could see it.” 

He then fell to whistling softly the 
air he had heard Lady Galorey play 
the night before, and finished it as his 
toilet completed itself. 
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~ He came slowly down the broad 


stairway of the Osdene Park house, t!:e 
last guest. In the corner where, be- 
hind her, a piece of fourteenth cen- 
tury tapestry cut a green-and-pink 
square against the rich black oak pan- 
eling, the Duchess of Breakwater sat 
waiting. She wore a dress of golden 
tulle, which was simply a sheath to 
her slender body, and from her neck 
hung a Iéng rope of diamonds, caught 
at the end by a small black fan; there 
was a wreath of diamonds like shin- 
ing water drops linked together in her 
hair. She was the grandest lady at 
Osdene, and renowned in more than 
one sense of the word. As Dan saw 
her smile at him and rise, he thought: 

“She is none too sorry that I made 
that record, but I hope to Heaven she 
won't say anything to me about it.” 

And the duchess did not speak of it. 
Telling him that he was to take her 
in to dinner, she laid first her fan on 
his arm and then her hand. And Dan, 
one of those fortunate creatures who 
are born men of the world when they 
get into it, gave her his arm with much 
grace, and as he leaned down toward 
her he thought to himself: 

“Well, it’s lucky’ for me I have my 
head on tight; a few more of those 
goo-goo eyes of hers, and it would be 
as well for me to light out for the 
woods,” 


Dan liked best at Osdene Park his 
talks with Gordon Galorey. The young 
man was unflatteringly frank in his 
choice of companions. When the 
duchess looked about for him to ride 
with her, walk with her, to find the 
secluded corners, to talk, to play with 
him, she was likely to discover Dan 
gone off with Lord Galorey, and to 
come upon them later, sitting envel- 
oped in smoke, a stand of drinks by 
their side. 

To Galorey, who had no heir or 
child, the boy’s presence proved to be 
the happiest thing for him that had 
come upon him for a long time. He 
talked a great deal to Dan about the 
old man. Galorey was poor, and the 
fact of a fortune of ten million pounds 








possessed by this one boy was con- 
tinually before his mind, like an obses- 
sion. It was like looking down into 
a gold mine. Galorey tried often to 
broach the subject of money, but Dan 
kept off. At length, Galorey asked 
boldly: 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

On this occasion they were walking 
over from the lower park back to the 
house, a couple of terriers at their 
heels. 

“Do with what?” Blair asked inno- 
cently. He was looking at-the trees. 
He was comparing their grayish green 
trunks and their foliage with the Cali- 
fornia redwoods, A little taken aback, 
Lord Galorey laughed. 

“Why, with the colossal fortune of 
yours.” 

And Blair answered unhesitatingly : 
“Oh—spend it on some girl, sooner or 
later.” 

Galorey fairly staggered. 
took it humorously. 

‘“My dear chap, I never saw a sweet- 
er, bigger man than your father. If 
he had been my father, I dare say I 
might have pulled off a different yard 
of hemp, but I must confess that I 
think he has left you too much money.” 

“Well, there are a lot of fellows who 
are ready to look after it for me,” Blair 


Then he 


answered coolly. Before his com- 
panion could redden, he continued: 
“You see, dad took care of me for 


twenty-odd years all right, and when- 
ever I am up a stump, why, all I have 
to do is to remember the things he 
did.” 

For the first time since his arrival 
at Osdene, Dan’s tone was serious. In- 
terested as he was in the older man, 
Dan’s inclination was to evade the dis- 
cussion of serious subjects. 

“Dad didn’t gas much,” the boy said, 
“but I could draw a map of some of 
the things he did say. He used to say 
he made his money out of the earth.” 

The two were walking side by side 
across the rich velvet of the immemo- 
rial English turf. The extreme soft- 
ness of the autumn day, its shifting 
lights, its mellow envelope, the beauty 
of the park—the age, the stability, the 
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harmony and beauty, served to touch 
the young fellow’s spirits. . At any rate, 
there was a ring in him, an equilibrium 
that surprised Galorey. 

“*Most things,’ dad said to me, ‘go 
back to the earth.’ He struck the Eng- 
lish turf with his stick. ‘Dad said a 
fellow had better buy those things that 
stay above the ground.” Dan smiled 
frankly at his companion. “Curious 
thing to say, wasn’t it?’ he reflected. 
“IT remembered it, and I got to won- 
dering, after I saw him buried, what 
are the things that stay above the 
ground? The old man never gave me 
another talk like that.” 

_ After a few seconds, Galorey put 
in: 

“But, my dear chap, you did give 
me a shock up there just now when 
you said you were going to spend ‘all 
your money on some girl.’ ” 

“T like girls awfully, Gordon, and 
when I find the right one, why, then, 
I’m going to feel what a bully thing it 
is to be rich.” 

Lord Galorey groaned aloud. 

“My dear chap!” he exclaimed. 

The spell of the day, the fragrant 
beauty of the time and place and hour 
were clearly upon Dan Blair. 

He said slowly: “It must be bully 
to feel that a fellow can give her jewels 
like the Duchess of Breakwater’s, ropes 
of ’em.” He nodded toward the house. 
“And a fine old place like this, now, 
and motors, and yachts, and all kinds 
of stuff.” 

His eyes rested on the suave lines of 
the Elizabethan house, with its softened 
gables and its banked terraces. Pos- 
sibly his vivid imagination pictured 
“some nice girl” there waiting, as they 
should come up, to meet him. 

“T have always thought it would be 
bully to find a poor girl—pretty as a 
peach, of course—one who had never 
had much, and just cover her with 
things.” 

They had come up to the terrace by 
this, and Dan’s confidence, fresh as a 
gush of water from a rock, had ceased. 

From out of one of the long win- 
dows, dressed in a sable coat, her small 
head tied up in a motor scarf, the 




















Duchess of Breakwater appeared. She 
greeted them severely, and Lord Ga- 
lorey heard her say, under her breath, 
to Dan: 

“You promised to be back to drive 
with me before dinner, Dan. Did you 
forget ?” 

And as Galorey left the boy to make 
his peace, the first smile of amusement 
broke over his face. He felt that the 
Duchess of Breakwater had between 
her and her capture of Dan Blair’s 
heart and fortune the elusive picture of 
some “nice girl’—not much, perhaps, 
but it might be very hard to tear the 
picture of the ideal down, this ideal 
which stood before the blue eyes of 
the man who had his ten million 
pounds to spend on her! 


CHAPTER IL 


His attentions to the Duchess of 
Breakwater had not been so conspicu- 
ous or so absorbing as to prevent the 
eager mothers—who, true to her word, 
Lady Galorey had invited down—from 
laying siege to Dan Blair. Lady Ga- 
lorey asked him: 

“Don’t you want to marry any one 
of these beauties, Dan?” 

And Blair, with his beautiful smile, 
and what Lily called his inspired can- 
dor, answered: “Not on your life, Lady 
Galorey !” 

And she agreed: “I think myself you 
are too young.” 

“No,” Dan refuted, 
there. I shall marry as fast as I can. 

His hostess was surprised. 

“Why, I thought you wanted your 
fling first.” 

Dan, from his chair, in which, with 
a book, he had been sitting when Lady 
Galorey found him, answered cheer- 
fully: 

“Oh, I don’t like being alone. I 
want to go about with some one. [ 
would like a fling, all right, but I want 
to fling with somebody as I go.” 

She laughed. “You’re perfectly de- 
licious! You mean to say you want to 
be married at once and let your wife 
fling around with you?” 

“Just that.” 


“you are wrong 
” 
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And you 
won't marry one of these girls here?” 
“Don’t fill the-bill, Lady Galorey.” 

“Oh, you have got a sweetheart at 
home, then?” 

“All off!’ he assured her blithely, 
and rose, tall and straight and slender. 


“How sweet of you, Dan! 


The Duchéss of Beeakwater had 
come in; indeed she never failed to 
when there was any question of finding 
Blair. 

Dan stood straightly before the two 
women of an old race, and the Ameri- 
can didn’t suggest any line of noble an- 
cestors whatsoever. His features were 
rather agglomerate; his muscles were 
possibly not the perfect elastic speci- 
mens that were those muscles whose 
strain and sinew had been made from 
the same stock for generations. He 
was, nevertheless, very good to look 
upon. Any woman would have 
thought so, and he bent his blond head 
as he looked at the Duchess of Break- 
water with something like benevolence, 
something of his father’s kindness in 
his clear blue eyes. Neither of the 
noble ladies understood him. His 
hostess thought him “a good sort,” not 
half bad, a splendid catch, and the 
other woman, only a year or so his 
senior, was in love with him. The 
duchess had married at eighteen, tired 
of her bargain at twenty, and found 
herself a widow at twenty-five. She 
held a telegram in her hand. 

“We've got the box for ‘Mandalay’ 
to-night at the Gaiety, and let’s motor 
in.” 

Only Lady Galorey hesitated, disap- 
pointed. 

“Too bad—I had specially arranged 
for Lady Grandcourt to drive over 
with Eileen. I thought it would be a 
ripping chance for her to see Dan.” 

When at length the duchess succeed- 
ed in getting Dan to herself toward 
the end of the day in the red room, 
after tea, she said: 

“So you won't 
beauty ?”’ 

And rather coldly, Dan said: 

“Why, you talk, all of you, as if I 
had only to ask any girl of them, and 
she would jump down my throat.” 


marry a London 
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“Don’t try it,” the duchess answered, 
“unless you want to have your mouth 
full!” 

Dan did not reply for a second, but 
he looked at her more seriously, con- 
scious of her grace and her good looks. 
She was certainly better to look at 
than the simple girls with big hands, 
small wits, long faces, and, as the boy 
expressed it, “utter lack of style.” The 
duchess shone out to advantage. 

“Why don’t you talk to me?’ she 
asked softly. “You know you would 
rather talk to me than the others.” 

“Yes,” he said frankly, “they make 
me nervous.” 

“And I don’t?” 

“No,” he said, “I learn a lot every 
time we have been together.” 

“Learn!” she repeated, not particu- 
larly flattered by this. “What sort of 
things ?” 

“Oh, about the whole business,” he 
returned vaguely. “You know what I 
mean.” 

“Then,” she said, with a slight laugh, 
“you mean to say you stay with me for 
educational purposes? What a beastly 
bore!” 

Dan did not contradict her. She 
was by no means Eve to him, nor 
was he the raw recruit his simplicity 
might give one to think. He had had 
his temptations, and his way out of 
them was an easy one; for he was very 
slow to stir, and back of all was “his 
ideal.” The reality and power of this 
ideal Dan knew best at moments like 
these. But the Duchess of Breakwater 
was the most lovely woman—the most 
dangerous woman that had come his 
way. He liked her—Dan was well on 
the way to love. 

The two were alone in the big dark 
room. At their side the small table, 
from which they had taken their tea 
together, stood with its empty cups and 
its silver. Without, the day was cold 
and windy, and the sunset threw along 
the panes a red reflection. The light 


fell on the Duchess of Breakwater, 
something like a veil—a crimson veil— 
slipped over her face and breast. She 
leaned toward Dan, and between them 
there was no more barrier than the 


western light. He felt his pulses beat 
and a rising tide within him. She was 
a delicious emanation, fragrant and 
near, and as he might have gathered a 
cluster of flowers, so in the next second 
he would have taken her in his arms, 
but from the other room just then Lady 
Galorey, at the piano, played a snatch 
from “Mandalay,” striking suddenly 
into the tune. The sound came sud- 
denly, told them quickly some one was 
near, and the Duchess of Breakwater 
involuntarily moved back, and so 
knocked the small tray, jostled it, and 
it fell clattering to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 


Blairtown had a population of some 
eight thousand. There was a Presby- 
terian chureh, to which Dan and his 
father went regularly, sitting in the 
bare pew when the winter’s storms beat 
and rattled on the panes, or in the sum-" 
mer sunshine, when the flies thronged 
the window casings, when the smell of 
the pews and the panama fans and the 
hymn books came strong in to him 
through the heat. 

One day there was a missionary ser- 
mon, and, for the first time in its his- 
tory, a girl sang a solo in the First 
Presbyterian Church. Dan Blair heard 
it, looked up, and it made a mark in 
his life. A girl in a white dress, 
trimmed with blue gentians, white cot- 
ton gloves, and golden hair, was the 
soloist. He knew her; that is, he had 
a nodding acquaintance with her. It 
was the girl at the drug store who 
sold soda water, and he had asked her 
some hundreds of times for a “vanilla 
or a chocolate,” but it wasn’t this vul- 
gar memory that made the little boy 
listen. It was the girl’s voice. Stand- 
ing back of the yellow-painted rail, 
above the minister's pulpit, above the 
flis, the red pews, and the panama 
fans, she sang; and she sang into Dan 
Blair’s soul. To speak more truly, 
she made him a soul in that moment. 
She awakened the boy; his collar felt 
tight, his cheeks grew hot. He felt his 
new boots, too, hard and heavy. She 
made him want to cry. These were the 

















physical sensations—the material part 
of the awakening. The rest went on 
deeply inside of Dan. She broke his 
heart; then she healed it. She made 
him want to bawl like a girl; then she 
wiped his tears. 

The little boy settled back and grew 
more comfortable, and listened. And 
what she sang was: 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
2.9, ” 
From India’s coral stra—ands, 


Before the hymn reached its end he 
was a calm boy again, and the hymn 
took up its pictures and became like an 
illustrated book of travels, and he 
wanted to see those pea-green peaks of 
Greenland, to float upon the icebergs 
to them, and see the dawn break on 
the polar seas, as the explorers do. He 
should find the North Pole some day! 
Then he wanted to go to an African 
jungle, where the tiger, “tiger shining 
bright,” should flash his stripes before 
his eyes. Dan would gather wreaths 
of coral from the stra—ands and give 
them to the girl with the yellow hair! 

When his father and himself came 
out together from the church, Dan 
chose the street that passed the soda- 
fountain drug store, and peeped in. It 
was dark and cool, and behind the 
counter the drug clerk mixed the sum- 
mer drinks; and the drug clerk mixed 
them from that time ever afterward— 
for the girl with the yellow hair never 
showed up in Blairtown again. She 
went away! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Mandalay” had run at the Gaiety 
the season before, and again opened the 
autumn season. Light and charming, 
thoroughly musical, it had toured suc- 
cessfully through Europe, but London 
was its home, and its great popularity 
was chiefly owing to the girl who had 
starred in it—Letty Lane. Her face 
was on every post card, hand bill, cos- 
metic box; and even popular drinks 
were named for her. 

The night of the Osdene box party 
was the reopening of “Mandalay,” and 


the curtain went up after the overture _ 
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to an outburst of applause. Dan Blair 
had never “crossed the pond” before 
this memorable visit, when he had gone 
straight out to Osdene Park. London 
theatres and London itself, indeed, were 
unexplored by him. He had seen what 
there was to be seen of the opéra bouffe 
in his own country, but the brilliant, 
perfect performance of a company of 
the London Gaiety he had yet to enjoy. 

He had grown years older at the 
park in the few weeks of his visit, but 
now, for the first time, as the music of 
“Mandalay” struck upon his ears, like 
a ripple of distant seas, he felt like the 
chap who had left Blairtown to come 
abroad. He had spent the most part of 
the day at London with a man who 
had come over to see him from Amer- 
ica. Dan attended to his business af- 
fairs, and the people who knew said 
that he had a keen head. 

Mr. Joshua Ruggles, his father’s best 
friend, whom Dan this afternoon had 
left to go to his room at the Carlton, 
had put his arm, with affection, 
through the boy’s. 

“Don’t look as though it were any 
too healthy down to the place you’re 
visiting at, Dan. Drains all right?” 

And the boy, flushing slightly, had 
said: “Don’t you fret, Josh, I'll look 
after my health, all right.” 

“There’s nothing like the mountain 
air,” returned the Westerner. “These 
old fogs stick in my nostrils; feel as 
though I could smell London clean 
down to my feet!” 


From the corner of the box, Dan 
looked hard at the stage, at the fresh, 
brilliant costumes, and the lovely cho- 
rus girls. 

“Gosh,” he thought to himself, “they 
are the prettiest ever!” Dove gray, 
eyes of Irish blue, mouths like roses. 

Leaning forward a little toward the 
duchess, he whispered: “There isn’t one 
who isn’t a winner. I never struck 
such a box of goods!” 

The duchess smiled on Dan with 
good humor. His naive pleasure was 
delightful. It was like taking a child 
to a pantomime. She was wearing his 
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flowers and displaying a jewel which he 
had. found and bought for her, and 
which she had not hesitated to accept. 
She watched his eager face and his 
pleasure unaffected and keen. She 
could not believe that this young man 
was master of ten million pounds. 

When Letty Lane appeared, Blair 
heard a light rustle, like rain, through 
the auditorium, a murmur, and_ the 
house arose. There was a well-bred 
calling from the stalls, a call from the 
pit, and a generous applause. “Letty 
Lane! Letty Lane!’ And, as though 
she were royalty, there was a flutter- 
ing of handkerchiefs like flags, and the 
young fellow, with the others, stood in 
the back of the box, his hands in his 
pockets, looking at the stage. There 
wasn’t a girl in the chorus as pretty 
as this prima donna. Letty Lane came 
on in “Mandalay” in the first act in 
the dress of a fashionable princess. 
She was modish and worldly. Fer the 
only time in the play she was modern 
and conventional, and whatever breed- 
ing she might have been able to claim, 
from whatever class she was born, as 
she stood there in her beautiful gown 
she was grace itself, and charm. She 
was distinctly a star, and showed her 
appreciation of her audience’s admira- 
tion. 

At the end of the tenor solo, the 
Princess Oltary runs into the pavilion, 
and there changes her dress, and ap- 
pears once more to dance before the 
Rajah, and to prove herself the dancer 
he has known and loved in a café in 
Paris. Letty Lane’s dress in this dance 
was the classic ballet dancer’s, white as 
the leaves of a lily. She seemed to 
swim and float; actually to be breathed 
and exhaled from out of her filmy 
gown; and the only ray of color in her 
costume was her own golden hair, sur- 
mounted by’a small coral-colored cap, 
embroidered in pearls. The actress 
bowed to the right and left, ran to the 
right, ran to the left; glanced toward 
the Duchess of Breakwater’s box; ac- 
knowledged the burst of applause, 


began to dance, and finished her pas 
seul, and with folded hands sang her 
song. 


Her beautiful voice came out 
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clear as crystal water from a crystal 
rock, 
“From India’s coral strand.” 


But there was no hymn tune to this 
song of Letty Lane’s in “Mandalay.” 
To the boy in the box, however, the 
words, the tune, the droning of the 
flies on the window pane, the strong 
odor of the hymn books and panama 
fans, came back, and the clear sunlight 
of Montana seemed to steal into the 
Gaiety as Letty Lane sang. 

The Duchess of Breakwater applaud- 
ed with frank enthusiasm, and said: 
“She is a perfect wonder, isn’t she? Oh, 
she is too bewitching!” 

And she turned for sympathy to her 
friend, who stood behind her, his face 
illumined. He was amazed; his blue 
eyes ablaze, his head bent forward, he 
was staring, staring at the Gaiety cur- 
tain, gone down on the first act. 

He laughed softly, and the duchess 
heard him say: 

“Good! Well, I should say she was! 
She’s a girl from our town!” 

When the duchess tried to share her 
enthusiasm with Dan, he had disap- 
peared. He left the box, and with no 
difficulty made his way as far as the 
stage door. 

“Can you get me an entrance?” he 
asked a man he had met once at Os- 
dene, and who was evidently an 
habitué. 

“TI dare say. Rippin’ show, isn’t it?” 

Dan put his hand on ducal shoulders 
and followed the nobleman through the 
labyrinth of scenery. 

“Which of ’em do you want to see, 
old man?” 

Dan, without replying, went forward 
to a small cluster of lights in one of 
the wings. He went forward intuitive- 
'y, and his companion caught his arm. 

“Oh, say. don’t go on like this!” 

Sut, without response, Dan continued 
his direction. A callboy stood before 
the door, and Dan, on a card over the 
little door, read: “Miss Lane.” The 
smell of calcium and paint and perfume 
and the auxiliaries hung heavy on the 
air. The other man saw Dan knock, 
knock again, and then go in. 

















Unannounced, Dan Blair opened the 
door of the dressing room of the ac- 
tress. Miss Lane’s dressing rooms 
were worth displaying to her intimate 
friends. They were done with great 
taste in coral tint. She might have 
been said to be in a coral cave under 
the sea, as far as young Blair was con- 
cerned, The dancer was standing in 
the centre of the room, ofie hand on her 
hip, and in the other hand a cigarette. 
Her short skirt stood out around her 
like a bell, and over the bell fell a rain 
of pinkish coral strands. She wore a 
thin silk slip, from which her neck and 
arms came shining out, and her woman 
knelt at her feet, strapping on a little 
coral shoe. 

Blair shut the door behind him, and 
began to realize how rude, how imper- 
tinent his entrance would .be consid- 
ered. But he came boldly forward and 
would have introduced himself as “Dan 
Blair from Blairtown,” but Miss Lane, 
who stared at the entrance through the 
smoke, burst into a laugh so bright, 
so delightful, that he was carried high 
up on the coral strands to the very 
beach. She crossed her white arms 
over her breast and leaned forward, as 
a saleswoman might lean forward over 
a counter, and with her beautiful 


trained voice, all sweetly she asked 
him: 

“Hello, little boy, what will you 
take?” 

Blair giggled, quick to catch her 
meaning, and answered: “Oh, choco- 
late, I guess!” 

Letty Lane laughed, put out her 


white hand, the one without the ciga- 


rette, and said: ‘“Haven’t got that 
brand on board—so sorry! Will a 
cocktail do? All sorts in bottles. Hig- 


gins, fix Mr. Blair a Martini.” 

And as the dresser rose from her 
stooping position, the rest of Letty 
Lane’s dressing room unfolded out of 
the mist and smoke. *On a sofa cov- 
ered with lace pillows, Blair saw a 
man sitting, smoking as well. He was 
tall and had a dark mustache. It was 


Prince Poniotowsky, whom Dan had 
already met at the Galorey shoot. 
“Prince 


Poniotowsky”—Miss Lane 
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presented him—“Mr. Blair, of Blair- 
town, Montana. Say, Frederigo, give 
me my cap, will you? It is over by 
your side. I’ve got to hustle.” 

The man, without moving, picked up 
a small red cap with a single plume 
from the sofa at his side. In another 
second Letty Lane had placed it on 
her head of yellow hair, real yellow 
hair, and not a doubt of it, sunshine 
like—not the color one gets from in- 
side bottles. Her arms, her hands 
flashed with rings, priceless flashes, 
and the little spears pricked Dan like 
sharp needles. 

“It’s the nicest ever!’ she was say- 
ing. “How on earth did you get in 
here, though? Have you bought the 
Gaiety Theatre? I’m the most exclu- 
sive girl on the stage. Who let you 
in?” 

Her accent was English, and even 
that put her from him. As he looked 
at her he couldn’t understand how he 
had ever recognized her. If he had 
waited for another act he wouldn't have 
believed the likeness real. The girl he 
remembered had both softened and 
hardened; the round features were 
gone, but all the angles were gone as 
well. Her eyes were as gray as the 
seas ; she was painted and her lids were 
darkened. Seen close to, she was not 
so divine as on the stage, but there was 
still a more thrilling charm about the 
fact that she was real. 

“To think of any one from Montana 
here to-night! Staying very long, Mr. 
Blair?” Between each sentence she di- 
rected Higgins, who was getting her 
into her bodice. “And how do you 
like ‘Mandalay’? Isn’t it great?” 

She addressed herself to Dan, but 
she smiled on both the men with ex- 
treme brilliance. 

“You bet your life,’ he responded. 
“I should think it was great.” 

Poniotowsky rose indolently. He 
had not looked toward the newcomer, 
but had, on the other hand, followed 
every detail of Miss Lane’s dressing. 

“Better take your scarf, Letty. Hand 
it to Miss Lane,” he directed Higgins. 
“It is so damned draughty in these 
beastly wings.” 
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He drew his watch out, picked up 
his long coat, flung it over his arm, 
and took up his opera hat, which lay 
folded on Letty Lane’s dressing table. 

The callboy, for the third time, sum- 
moned “Miss La—ne, Miss La—ane!”’ 
and she took the scarf Higgins handed 
her and ran it through her hands, still 
beaming on Dan. 

“Come in to see me at the Savoy 
on any day, at two-thirty, except on 
matinée days.” 

“Put on your scarf.” Poniotowsky, 
taking it from her hands, laid it across 
her shoulders, and she passed out be- 
tween the two, light as a bird, smiling, 
nodding, followed by the two men, The 
crowds began to fill the lately empty 
wings—dancers, chorus girls, with 
their rustling gowns, 

Letty Lane said to Dan: 

“Guess you'll like my solo in this act 
all right—it’s the best thing in ‘Man- 
dalay.’ Now go along, and clap me 
hard.” 

It gave him a new pleasure, for she 
had spoken to him in real American 
fashion, with the swift mimicry that 
showed her talent. Dan went slowly 
back to his party. As he took his seat 
by the duchess, she said to him: 

“You went out to see Letty Lane. 
Do you know her?” 

“Know her!” And as Dan answered 
the sound of his own yoice was queer 





to him, and his face flushed hotly. 
“Lord, yes. She used to be in the 
drug store in Blairtown; sold soda 


water to me when I was a little kid. 
Whoever would have thought that she 
had that in her!” He nodded toward 
the stage, for Letty Lane had come on, 
“She sang in our church, too, but not 
for long.” 

“Who was with her in her dressing 
rooms?” the duchess asked. 

Blair didn’t answer. He was look- 
ing at Letty Lane. She had come to 
dance for the Rajah, and in her arms 
she held four white doves; each dove 
had a coral thread around its throat. 
It was a number that made her fam- 
ous, “The Dove Song.” Set free, the 
birds flew about her, circling her 


blonde head, surmounted by the small, 
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coral-colored cap. The doves settled 
on her shoulders, pecked at her lips. 

“Was it Poniotowsky?” the duchess 
repeated. 

And Dan told her a meaningless lie. 
“I didn’t meet any one there.” 

With satisfaction, the duchess said: 

“Then she has thrown him over, too. 
He was the latest and the richest. She 
is horribly extravagant. No man is 
rich enough for her, they say. Ponio- 
towsky isn’t a gold mine.” 

The doves had flown away to the 
wings and been gathered up by the In- 
dian servants. The actress on the 
stage began her Indian cradle song. 
She came forward, distinctly turning 
toward the box party. She had never 
sung like this in London before. There 
were a freshness in her voice, a qual- 
ity in her gesture, a pathos, and a 
sweetness that delighted her audience. 
They fairly clamored for her, waved 
and called and recalled. Dan stood 
motionless, his eyes fastened on her, 
his heart rocked by the song. He didn’t 
want any one to speak to him. He 
wished that none of them would 
breathe ; and, nearly as absorbed as he 
was, no one did speak, 


CHAPTER V. 

There are certain natures to whom 
each appearance of evil, each form of 
delinquency, is a fresh surprise. They 
are born simple, in the 
the word, and they g 
age never of the world, 
sense worldly. If Dan Blair’s eyes were 
somewhat opened at twenty-two, he 
had yet the bloom upon his soul. He 
was no fool, but his ideals stood up 
each on its pedestal and ready to ap- 
pear one by one to him as the scenes 
of his life shifted and the different cur- 
tains arose. He had been trained in 
finance from his boyhood and he was a 
born financier.” Money was his nat- 
ural element; he could go far in it. 
But Woman! He was one of those 
manly creatures—a knight—to whom 
each woman is a sacred thing; a dove, 
a crystal-clear soul, made to cherish 
and to protect, made to be spoiled. And 
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in Dan were all the qualities that go 
to make up the unselfish, tender, fool- 
ish, and often unhappy, American hus- 
band. 

In the time that he had come to 
know the Duchess of Breakwater she 
had filled him full of confidences. Into 
his young ears she poured the story of 
her disappointment, her disjointed life, 
from her worldly girlhood to her dis- 
illusion in marriage. She was beauti- 
ful when she talked and more lovely 
when she wept. Dan thought himself 
in love with the Duchess of Break- 
water. His conversations with her had 
brought him to this conclusion. They 
had motored from Osdene Park to- 
gether, and he had been extremely 
taken with the pleasure of it, and with 
the fact of their dual companionship. 
Two or three times the words had been 
on his lips, which were fated not to 
be spoken then, however, and Dan 
reached the Gaiety still unfettered, his 
duchess by his side. And then the or- 
chestra had begun to play “Mandalay,” 
the curtain had gone up, and Letty 
Lane had come out upon the boards. 
But her apparition did not strike off 
his chains immediately, nor did he re- 
nounce his plan to tell the duchess the 
very next day that he loved her. 

They went for supper at the Carlton 
after the theatre. 

“Letty,” Lady Galorey said, “tells it 
herself, how the impresario heard her 
sing in some country church—picked 
her up then and there, and brought her 
ver here, and they say she married 
him.” 

Dan Blair could have told them how 
she had sung in that little church that 
day. Dan was eating his caviare sand- 
wich. “Her name then was Sally Tow- 
ney,” he murmured. How little he had 
guessed that she was singing herself 
right out of that church and into the 
London Gaiety Theatre! Anyway, she 
had made him “sit up”! It was a far 
cry from Montana to the London 
Gaiety. And so she married the greasy 
manager who had discovered her! 

Dan glanced over at the Duchess of 
Breakwater. She was looking well, ex- 
quisitely high bred, and she impressed 
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him. .She leaned slightly over to him, 
laughing. He had hardly dared to 
meet her eyes that day, fearing that she 
might read his secret. She had told 
him that in her own right she was a 
countess—the Countess of Stainer. 
Titles didn’t cut any ice with him. At 
any rate, she would be able to “buy 
back the old farm’—that is the way 
Dan put it. She had told him of the 
beautiful old Stainer Court, mortgaged 
and hung up with debts, deep in ruins 
as the ivy was thick on the walls. 

As Dan looked over at the duchess 
he saw the other people staring and 
looking about at a table near. It was 
spread a little to their left, for four 
people, a great bouquet of orchids in 
the centre. 

“There,” Galorey said, “there’s Letty 
Lane.” 

And the fair actress came in, fol- 
lowed by three men, the first of them, 
the Prince Poniotowsky, indolent, 
bored, haughty, his eyeglass dangling. 
Miss Lane was dressed in black, a su- 
perb costume of faultless cut, and it 
enfolded her like a shadow; for the 
actress was as pale as the dead. She 
had neither painted nor rouged; she 
had evidently employed no coquetry to 
disguise her weariness; rather, she 
seemed to be on the verge of a serious 
illness, and presented a striking con- 
trast to the brilliant, birdlike creature, 
who, half unclothed and wholly bold, 
had shone before their eyes not an 
hour before. Her dress was a chal- 
lenge to the more gay and delicate af- 
fairs the other women in the restaurant 
wore. The gown came severely up to 
her chin. Its high collar was closed 
around with a pearl necklace; from 
her ears fell pearls, long, creamy, and 
priceless. She wore a great feathered 
hat, which, drooping, almost hid her 
small, pale face and her golden hair. 
She drew off her gloves as she came 
in, and her white, jeweled hands 
flashed. She looked infinitely tired 


and extremely bored. As soon as she 
took her seat at the table intended for 
her party, Poniotowsky poured her out 
a glass of champagne, which she drank 
off as though it were water. 
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“Gad,” Lord Galorey said, “she is a 
stunner! What a figure, and what a 
head, and what daring to dress like 
that!” 

“She knows how to make herself 
conspicuous,” said. the Duchess of 
Breakwater. 

“She looks extremely ill,” said Lady 
Galorey. “The pace she goes will do 
her up in a year or two.” 

Dan Blair had his back to her, and 
when they rose to leave he was the 
last to pass out. Letty Lane saw him, 
and a light broke over her pallid face. 
She nodded and smiled and shook her 
hand in a pretty little salute. If her 
face was pale, her lips were red, and 
her smile was like sunlight; and at her 
recognition a wave of friendly fellow- 
ship swept over the young man—a sort 
of loyal kinship to her which he hadn’t 
felt for any other woman there, and 
which he could not have explained. In 
warm approval of the singer’s distinc- 
tion, he said softly to himself: “That's 
all right—she makes the rest of them 
look like thirty cents.” 


CHAPTER VL 

Blair did not go back at once to Os- 
‘lene Park. He stopped over in Lon- 
don for a few days to see Joshua Rug- 
gles. 

Old Mr. Blair had left behind him a 
comrade, and as far as advice should 
go the old man knew that his Dan 
would not be bankrupt. 

During Ruggles’ stay in London the 
young fellow looked to it that Ruggles 
saw the sights, and the two did the 
principal features of the big town, to 
the rich enjoyment of the Westerner. 
Dan took his friend every night to the 
play, and on the fourth evening Rug- 
gles said: “Let’s go to the circus or a 
vaudeville, Dan. I have learned this 
show by heart!” They had been every 
night to see “Mandalay.” 

“Oh, you go on where you like, 
Josh,” the boy answered. “I’m going 
to see how she looks from the pit.” 

Ruggles was not a Blairtown man. 
He had come from farther West, and 
had never heard anything of Sarah 
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Towney or Letty Lane. He applauded 
the actress vigorously at the Gaiety at 
first, and after the third night slept 
through most of the performance. 
When he waked up, he tried to dis- 
cover what attraction Letty Lane had 
for Dan. For the young man never 
left Ruggles’ side, never went behind 
the scenes, though he seemed absorbed, 
as a man usually is absorbed for one 
reason alone. 

In response to a telegram from Os- 
dene Park, Dan motored out there one 
afternoon, and during his absence Rug- 
gles was surprised at his hotel by a 
call. 

“My dear Mr. Ruggles,” Lord Ga- 
lorey said, for he it was the page boy 
fetched up, “why don’t you come out to 
see us at the park? All friends of old 
Mr. Blair’s are welcome at Osdene.” 

Ruggles thanked Galorey and said 
he was not a visiting man, that he only 
had a short time in London, and was 
going to Ireland to look up “his fam- 
ily tree.” 

Ruggles’ caller had been shown to 
the sitting room, where he and Dan 
hobnobbed and smoked during the 
Westerner’s visit. There was a pile of 
papers upon the table; in one cor- 
ner a typewriter, covered by a black 
cloth. Galorey took a chair, and, re- 


fusing a cigarette, lit his pipe. _ 
“I didn’t have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you in the West when I was out 


there with Blair. I knew Dan’s father 
rather well.” 

Ruggles responded: “I knew him 
rather well, too, for thirty years. If,” 
he went on, “Blair hadn’t known you 
pretty well he wouldn’t have sent the 
boy out to you, as he has done. He 
was keen on every trail. I might say 
that he had been over every one of ’em 
like a hound before he set the boy 
loose.” 

Galorey answered, “Quite so,” 
gravely. “I know it. I knew it when 
Dan turned up at Osdene.” 

Holding his pipe bowl in the palm 
of his slender hand, he smoked medita- 
tively. He hadn’t thought about things 
as he had been doing lately for many 
years. His sense of honor was the 
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strongest thing in Gordon Galorey, the 
only thing in him, perhaps, that had 
been left unsmirched by the touch of 
the world. He was unque-tionably a 
gentleman. 

“Blair, however,” he said, “doesn’t 
seem as keen on this scent as one would 
expect. His intuition was wrong.” 

Ruggles raised his eyebrows slightly. 

“TI mean to say,’ Lord Galorey went 
on, “that he knew me in the West when 
I had cut loose for a few blessed 
months from just these things into 
which he has sent his boy; from what, 
if I had a son, God knows I'd throw 
him as far as I could.” 

“Blair wanted Dan to see the 
world.” 

“Of course, that is right enough. We 
all have to see it, I fancy, but this boy 
isn’t ready to look at it.” 

“He is twenty-two,” Ruggles re- 
turned. “When I was his age I was 
supporting four people.” 

Galorey went on: “Osdene Park at 
present isn’t the window for Blair’s 
hoy to see life through, and that is 
what I have come up to London to talk 
to you about, Mr. Ruggles. I should 
like to have you take him away.” 

“What’s Dan been up to down 
there ?” 

“Nothing as yet, but he is in the 
pocket of a woman,” answered Ga- 
lorey, coming straight to the point. 
“The Duchess of Breakwater has been 
at Osdene for nearly three weeks, and 
Dan is in love with her.” 

Ruggles looked up quickly. 

“Ts the lady a widow?” 

‘Unfortunately, yes.” 

“And he has gone out there to-day 
—got a wire this morning.” 

“The duchess has been in an awful 
funk,” said Galorey, “because Dan’s 
been stopping in London so long. She 
sent him a message, and, as soon as 
Dan wired back that he was coming 
to the park, I decided to see you.” 

Ruggles ruminated: “Has the duch- 
¢ss complications financially ?” 

“Ra-ther!” the other answered. 

And. Ruggles turned his broad, hon- 
est face full on Galorey. ..‘Do you 
think she could be bought off?” 
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Galorey took his pipe out of his 
mouth. 

“It depends how far Dan has gone 
on with her. To be frank with you, 
Mr. Ruggles, it is a case of emotion 
on the part of the woman. She is 
really in love with Dan. Gad!” ex- 
claimed the nobleman. “I have been 
on the point of turning the whole brood 
out of doors these last days.» It was 
like imprisoning a mountain breeze in 
a charnel house—a woman with her 
scars and her experience and that boy 
—I don’t know where you've kept him 
or how you kept him as he is, but he 
is as clear as water. I have talked to 
him, and I know.” 

Nothing in Ruggles’ expression had 
changed until now. His eyes glowed. 

“Dan’s all right,” he said softly. 
“Don’t you worry! He’s all right. I 
guess his father knew what he was do- 
ing, and I'll bet the whole thing was 
just what he sent him over here for! 
Old Dan Blair wasn’t worth a copper 
when the boy was born, and yet he 
had ideas about everything, and he 
seemed to know more in that old gray 
head of his than a whole library of 
books. Dan’s all right.” 

“My dear man,” said the nobleman, 
“that is just where you Americans are 
wrong. You comfort yourself with 
your eternal ‘Dan’s all right,’ and you 
won't see the truth. You won’t breathe 
the word ‘scandal,’ and*yet you are 
thick enough in them, God knows. You 
won't admit them, but they are there. 
Now be honest and look at the truth, 
will you? You are a man of common 
sense. Dan Blair is not all right. He 
is in an infernally dangerous position. 
The Duchess of Breakwater will marry 
him. It is what she has wanted to do 
for years, but she has not found a man 
rich enough, and she will marry this 
boy offhand.” 

“Well,” said the Westerner slowly, 
“if he loves her, and if he marries her, 
why 4 

“Marries her!” exclaimed the noble- 
man. “There you are again! You 
think marriage makes it any better? 
Why, if she went off to the Continent 
with him for six weeks, and then set 
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him free, that would be preferable to 
marrying her. My dear man,” he said, 
leaning over the table where Ruggles 
sat, “if I had a boy, I would rather 
have him marry Letty Lane of the 
Gaiety. Now you know what I mean.’ 

Ruggles’ face, which had hardened, 
relaxed. 

“IT have seen that lady,” he ex- 
claimed, with satisfaction. “I have seen 
her several times.” 

Galorey sank back into his chair, and 
neither man spoke for a few seconds, 
Turning it all over in his slow mind, 
Ruggles. remembered Dan’s absorption 
in the last few days. “So there are 
two women in the case,” he concluded 
thoughtfully, and Gordon Galorey re- 
peated: 

“No, not two. What do you mean?” 

“T’ll take care of Miss Lane,” Rug- 
gles said. 

His lordship echoed: “Miss Lane?” 
and looked up in surprise. “What 
Miss Lane, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Miss Letty Lane at the Gaiety,” 
Ruggles answered. 

“Why, she isn’t in the question, my 
dear man.” 

“You put her there just now your- 
self.” 

“Bosh!” Galorey exclaimed impa- 
tiently. “I spoke of her as being the 
limit, the last thing on the line.” 

“No, you put the Duchess of Break- 
water as the limit.” 

Galorey smiled frankly. “You 
right, my dear chap,” he accepted, 
I stand by it.” 

As soon as Galorey had left the 
Carlton, Mr. Ruggles made a very 
careful toilet, and, after waiting until 
after eight o’clock for Dan to return 
to dinner, dined alone on roast beef 
and a tart, and, with perfect digestion, 
if somewhat thoughtful mind, left the 
hotel and walked down the dim street 
to the Gaiety. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Dan Blair had not been in Letty 
Lane’s dressing room since his first call 
on the singer. Indeed, he had not been 
able to approach her very closely, even 
in his own thoughts. When she first 
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appeared on his horizon, his mind was 
full of the Duchess of Breakwater, and 
the actress had only hovered round 
his more profound feelings for another 
woman. Bit Letty Lane was an at- 
mosphere in Dan’s mind which he was 
not yet able to understand. There was 
so little left that was connected with 
his old home, certainly nothing in the 
British Isles, excepting Ruggles; and 
to the young man everything from 
America had its value. Decidedly, the 
nice girl of whom he had spoken to 
Gordon Galorey, the print-frocked, sun- 
bonnet type, the ideal girl that Dan 
would like to marry and to spoil, had 
not crossed his path. The Duchess of 
Breakwater did not suggest her, nor 
did any of the London beauties. Dan’s 
first ideal was beginning to fade. 

He had left Osdene Park 6n protest 
and returned the same night to Lon- 
don, and all the way back to town tried 
to register in his mind, unused to 
analysis, his experience with the 
Duchess of Breakwater on this last 
visit. 

He had spoken of Letty Lane to the 
duchess, expressed the pity he felt for 
her; and, in his ingenuousness, had 
actually asked the duchess to help her 
in some way or other. But the duchess 
had laughed him to scorn; had told 
him that, if he were not such a “hope- 
less child,” she would be furious with 
him, 

He had experienced his first disap- 
pointment in the sex, and this disap- 
pointment had been of an unusual 
kind. It was not that he had been 
turned down or given the mitten, but 
he had seen one woman turn another 
down. “A woman had been mean,” 
so he put it, and the fact that the 
Duchess of Breakwater had refused to 
lend a moral hand to the singer at the 
Gaiety hurt Dan’s feelings. Then, as 
soon as his enthusiasm had calmed, he 
saw what a stupid ass he had been. A 
duchess couldn’t mix up with a comic 
opera singer, of course. “Still,” he 
mused, “she might have been a little 
nicer about it.” 

That evening, once more in the box, 
he listened to “Mandalay”; carried 
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away with the charm of the music and 
carried away by the singer. He was 
in the box close to the stage and 
seemed close to her, and he imagined 
that under her paint he could see her 
pallor and how thin she was. Noth- 
ing, however, in her acting or in her 
voice revealed the least fatigue. 

Blair had obtained a card of entrance 
to the theatre, which permitted him to 
circulate freely behind the scenes, and 
although as yet the run of his visits 
had not been clear, this night he had a 
purpose. Dan stood not far from the 
corridor that led to Letty Lane’s room, 
and saw her after her act hurriedly 
cross the stage, a big white shawl 
wrapping her slender form closely. 
Her woman Higgins followed after her, 
and as they passed Dan, Letty Lane 
called: 

“Hello, yeu! What are you hang- 
ing around here for?” 

And Dan returned: “Don’t stand 
here in the draught, It is beastly 
cold.” 

“Yes, miss,” her woman _ urged, 
“don’t stand here.” 

But the actress waited, nevertheless, 
and said to Dan: “Who’s the girl?” 

“What girl?” 

“Why, the girl you come here every 
night to see, and are too shy to speak 
to. Everybody is crazy to know.” 

Letty Lane looked like a little girl 
herself in the crocheted garment her 
small hands held across her breast. Dan 
put his arm on her shoulder without 
realizing the familiarity of his gesture. 

“Get out of this draught—get out of 
it quick, I say.” And he pushed her 
toward her room. 

“Gracious, but you are strong!” She 
felt the muscular touch, and his hand 
flat against her shoulder was warm 
through the wool. 

“I wish you were strong. You work 
too darned hard.” 

Her head was covered with the coral 
cap and feather. Dan saw her billowy 
skirt, her silken hose, her little coral 
shoes. She fluttered at the door, which 
Higgins opened. 

“Why haven’t you been to see me?” 
she asked him. 
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“T am coming in now.” 
“Not a bit of it. I’m too busy, and 
it is a short entr’acte. Go and see the 
girl you came here to see.” 

Dan thought that the reason she for- 
bade him to come in was because the 
Prince Poniotowsky waited for her in 
her dressing room. It was his first 
jealous moment, and the feeling fell 
upon him with a swoop, and its fangs 
fastened in him with a stinging pain. 
He stammered: 

“T didn’t come to see any girl here 
but you. I came to see you.” 

“Come to-morrow at two, at the 
Savoy.” 

But before Dan realized his own 
precipitation, he had seized the door 
handle as Letty Lane went within and 
was about to close her room against 
him, and said quickly: 

“I’m coming right in now.” 

“Why, I-never heard of stch a 
thirfg,” she answered sharply, angrily ; 
“you must be crazy. Take away your 
hand.” And hers, as well as his, 
seized the handle of the door. Her 
small, ice-cold hand brought him to his 
senses. 

“I beg your pardon,” he murmured 
confusedly. “Do go in and get warm 
if you can.” 

But instead of obeying, now that the 
rude young man withdrew his impor- 
tuning, Miss Lane’s hands fell from 
the knob, and close to his eyes she 
swayed before him, and Dan caught 
her in his arms—went into her room, 
carrying her. He had been wrong 
about Prince Poniotowsky; save for 
Higgins, the room was empty. The 
woman, though she exclaimed, showed 
no great surprise, and seemed pre- 
pared for such a fainting spell. Dan 
laid the actress on the sofa, and then 
the dresser said to him: 

“Please go, sir; I can quite manage. 
She has these turns often. I'll give 
her brandy. She will be quite right.” 

But Dan hesitated, looking at the bit 
of humanity that he had laid with 
great gentleness on the divan, covered 
with pillows. Letty Lane lay there, 
small as a little child, inanimate as 
death. It was hard to think the quiet 
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little form could contain such life, fire, 
and motion, or that this senseless little 
creature held London with her voice 
and grace. Higgins knelt down by 
Letty Lane’s- side, quiet, capable, and 
going about the business of resuscitat- 
ing her lady much as she laced the 
singer’s bodice and shoes. 

“If you would be so good as to open 
the door, sir, and send me the call- 
boy. They'll have to linger out this 
entr’acte or put in some feature.” 

“But,” exclaimed Blair, “she can’t 
go back to-night?” 

“Lord, yes,” Higgins returned. 
“Here, Miss Lane, drink this.” 

At the door, where he paused, Dan 
saw the actress lifted up and lean on 
Higgins’ shoulder; and, assured then 
that she was not lifeless in good truth, 
he went out to do as Higgins had asked 
him. In a 4uarter of an hour, the 
curtain rose, and within half an hour 
Dan, from his box, saw the actress 
dance to the Rajah her charming polka, 
to the strains of the Hungarian band. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


He went the next day to see Letty 
Lane at the Savoy and learned that she 
was too ill to receive him. Mrs. Hig- 
gins, in the sitting room, told him so. 

Dan liked the big, cordial face of 
the Scotchwoman, who acted as com- 
panion, dresser, and maid for the star, 
Mrs, Higgins had an affable face, one 
that welcomes, and she made it plain 
that she was not an enemy to this 
young caller. 

The visitor, in his blue serge clothes, 
was less startling than most of the men 
that came to see her mistress. 

“She works too hard, doesn’t she?” 

“She does everything too hard, sir.” 

“She ought to rest.” 

“f doubt if she does, even in her 
grave,” returned Higgins. ‘She is too 
full of motion. She is like the little 
girl in the fairy book that danced in 
her grave.” 

Dan didn’t like this comparison, 

“Can’t you make her hold up a lit- 
tle?” 

Higgins smiled, and shook her head. 


Letty Lane’s sitting room was as full 
of roses as a flower garden. There 
were quantities of theatrical photo- 
graphs in silver and leather frames on 
the tables and the piano. Signed por- 
traits from crowned heads; pictures of 
well-known worldly men and women 
whom the dancer had charmed. But a 
full-length picture of Letty Lane her- 
self in one of the dresses of “Manda- 
lay” lay on the table near Dan, and 
he picked it up. She smiled at him 
enchantingly from the cardboard, 
across which was written, in her big, 
dashing hand: 


For the Boy from my Town. 
Letty Lane 


Dan glanced up at Mrs. Higgins. 

“Why, that looks as though that were 
for me.” 

The dressing woman nodded. “Miss 
Lane thought she would be able to see 
you to-day.” 

- The picture in his hand, Dan gazed 
at it rapturously. 

“I’m from’ Blairtown, Montana, 
where she came from.” 

“So she told me, sir.” 

He laid the picture back on the table, 
and Higgins understood that he 
wanted Miss Lane to give it to him 
herself. She led him affably to the 
door, and affably smiled upon him. His 
parting words were: 

“Now, you make her take care of 
herself,” 

And, to please him, as she opene: 
the door, she pleasantly assured him 
that she would do her very best. 

Dan went out of the Savoy feeling 
that he had left something of himself 
behind him in the motley room of an 
actress with its perfumed atmosphere 
of roses and violets. The photograph 
which he had laid down on the table 
seemed to look out at him again, and 
he repeated delightedly: “That one was 
for me, all right! I’m the ‘boy from 
her town,’ and no mistake.” 

He wandered up as far as Piccadilly, 
went into a florist’s, and stood before 
the flowers. Her sitting room had 
been full of roses, but Dan chose some- 
thing else that had caught his eye from 
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the window. A huge country basket of 
primroses, smelling of the earth and 
the spring. He sent them with his 
card, and wrote on it: “To the Girl 
from my Town,” and sent the gift with 
a pleasure as young and as fresh as 
was his own heart. 

He got no note of acknowledgment 
from his flowers. Miss Lane was evi- 
dently better, and played every night; 
no mention was made of her indispo- 
sition in the papers. But Dan couldn’t 
go to the Gaiety or bear to see her 
make the effort which he knew must 
tire her beyond words to conceive. 

After a few days, he called at the 
Savoy to take news of her. He got 
as far as the lift when, going up in it, 
he saw Prince Poniotowsky. The 
sight affected Miss Lane’s townsman 
so forcibly that, instead of going up 
to the actress’ apartment, Dan took 
himself off, and anger, displeasure, and 
something like disgust were the only 
sentiments he carried away from the 
Savoy. He sent her no flowers, and 
gave himself-up unreservedly to John 
Ruggles and to a couple of men who 
came in to see him by appointment. 

And when, toward four o’clock, he 
found himself alone with Ruggles, Dan 
threw himself down in a big chair and 
looked intensely bored. 

“Well, I guess we don’t need to see 
any more of these fellows for a week, 
Dan.” Ruggles yawned with relief. 
“I’m blamed if it isn’t as hard to take 
care of money as to get it. I was a 
poor man once, and so was your father. 
Those were the days we had fun.” 

Ruggles took out a big cigar, struck 
a match sharply, and, when he had lit 
his Henry Clay, he fixed his gaze on 
the flying London fog, whose black 
curtain drew itself across their win- 
dow. 

“What’s on to-night?” he asked at 
last. “ ‘Mandalay?’ ” 

Dan’s fury at Prince Poniotowsky 
came back. “I guess you thought I 
was a little loose in the lid, didn’t you, 
Josh, going so often to the same play ?” 

“You wouldn’t have been the first 
rich man that had the same disease,” 
Ruggles answered. 
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“There is nothing the matter with 
‘Mandalay,’ but I’m not gone on any 
actress living, Josh; you are in the 
wrong pew.” 

Dan altered his indolent pose and sat 
forward. “But I am thinking of get- 
ting married,” he said. 

“T hope it’s to the right girl, Dan.” 

And, with young assurance, Blair 
answered: “It will be if I marry her. 
I know what I want, all right.” 

“T hope she knows what she wants, 
Dan.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“You or your money. You have 
the darndest handicap, .my boy.” 

Blair flushed. “I'll get to hate the 
whole thing,” he said ferociously. “It 
meets me everywhere—bonds—stocks— 
figures—dividends—coupons — deeds 
—it’s too much! It is too much for 
me! Why, sometimes I feel a hun- 
dred years old, and like a hunk of 
gold.” 

Ruggles watched him for a moment, 
and then said cheerfully: “Come 
away, Dannie; let’s do something wild. 
I feel up to most anything with this 
miserable fog down on me. If it had 
any nerve it would take some form or 
shape, so a man could choke it back.” 

Dan turned about. “What kind of a 
time do you mean?” 

“Let’s ask the Gaiety girl for din- 





ner—for supper after the theatre.” 
“Letty Lane? She wouldn't go.” 
“Why not?” 
“She is awfully delicate; it is all 


she can do to keep her contracts.” 

He knows that, Ruggles thought. 

“Let’s ask her, and see.” He went 
over to the table, and drew out the 
paper. “Come on, and write and ask 
her to go out with us to supper.” 

“See here, Rug, what’s this for?” 

“What's strange in it? She is from 
our State, and if you don’t hustle and 
ask her, I am going to ask her all 
alone.” 

Dan was puzzled as he sat down to 
the table, reflecting that it was per- 
fectly possible that old Ruggles had 
fallen a prey to the charms of an ac- 
tress. She wouldn’t come, of course. 
He wrote a formal invitation without 
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thinking very much of what he said or 
how, folded and addressed his note. 

“What did you say?” Ruggles asked 
eagerly. 

“Why, that two boys from home 
wanted to give her a supper.” 

“Well,” said Ruggles, “if the answer 
comes while you are out, I'll open it 
and give the orders. Think she'll 
come ?” 

“I do not,” responded Dan, rather 
brutally. “She's got others to take her 
out to supper, you bet your life.” 

“Well, there’s none of them as rich 
as you are, I reckon, Dan.” 

And the boy turned on him violently. 

“See here, Josh, if you speak to me 
again of my money, when there’s a 
woman in the question 2 

He did not finish his threat, but 
snatched up his coat and hat and 
gloves, and went out of the door, slam- 
ming it after him. 

Some time afterward, Mr. Ruggles’ 
profound and happy snore was cut 
short by the page boy, who fetched in 
a note, with the Savoy stamping on 
the back. Ruggles opened it, not with- 
out emotion. It ran: 

Dear Boy: I haven't yet thanked you for 
the primroses; they were perfectly sweet; 
there is not one of them in any of my rooms, 
and I'll tell you why to-night. I am crazy 
to accept for supper, and I’m coming, but 
don’t come after me at the Gaiety, please. 





[’l meet you at the Carlton after the theatre. 
Who’s 

The other boy read the note with 
much difficulty, for it was badly writ- 
ten. 

“He'll have to stop sending her 
flowers and going every night to the 
theatre unless he wants a row with the 
duchess,” he said dryly. 

And, with a certain interest in his 
role, Ruggles rang for the head wait- 
er, and, with the man’s help, ordered 
his first midnight supper for an ac- 


tress. 


the other boy? Re ‘Be 


CHAPTER IX. 
The bright tide of worldly London 
flows after and around midnight into 
the various restaurants and supper 


rooms, and, as well, through the corri- 
dors and halls of the Carlton. 


At one 


of the small tables, bearing a great ex- 
pensive bunch of orchids and soft 
ferns, Josh Ruggles, in a new even- 
ing dress, sat waiting for his party. 
Dan had dined with Lord Galorey, and 
the two men had gone out together 
afterward, and Ruggles had not seen 
the boy to give him Letty Lane’s note. 

“Got it with you?” Blair asked 
when he came in, and Ruggles re- 
sponded that he didn’t carry love let- 
ters around in his dress clothes. 

They could tell by the interest in 
the room when the actress was com- 
ing, and both men rose as Letty Lane 
floated in at flood tide with a crowd of 
last arrivals. 

She had not dressed this evening 
with the intention that her dark sim- 
plicity of attire should be conspicuous. 
The cloak which Dan took from her 
shed the perfume of orris, and re- 
vealed the woman in a blaze of shin- 
ing paillettes. She seemed made out 
of sparkle, and her blonde head, from 
which a bright ornament shook, was 
the most brilliant thing about her, 
though her dress from hem to throat 
glistened with disks of gold like moon- 
shine on a starry sea. The actress’ 
look of surprise when she saw Rug- 
gles indicated that she had not expect- 
ed a boy of his age! 

“The other boy?” She nodded. 
“Well, this is the nicest supper party 
ever! And you are awfully good to 
ask me.” 

Ruggles patted his shirt front, and 
adjusted his cravat. 

“My idea,” he told her. “All the 
blame on me, Miss Lane. Charge it 
up to me! Dan, here, had cold feet 
from the first: He said you wouldn't 
come.” 

She laughed deliciously. 

“He did? Hasn’t got much faith, 
has he?” 

Miss Lane drew her long gloves off, 
touched the orchids with her little 
hands, on which the ever-present rings 
flashed, and went on talking to Rug- 
gles, to whom she seemed to want to 
address her conversation. 

“I'm simply crazy 
flowers.” 


over these 
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The older man showed his pleasure. 
“My choice again! Walked up my- 
self and chose the bunch. Blame me 
again. Ditto supper; mine from start 
to finish—hope you'll like it. I would 
have added in some Montana peas and 
some chocolate soda water, only I 
thought you might not understand the 
joke.” 

Miss Lane beamed upon him. Al- 
though he was unconscious of it, she 
was not fully at ease; he was not the 
kind of man she had expected to see. 
Accustomed to young fellows like the 
boy, and their mad devotion, accus- 
tomed to men with whom she could 
be herself, the big, bluff, middle-aged 
gentleman, with his painfully correct 
tie, his rumpled, iron-gray hair, and his 
deference to her, though an unusual 
diversion, was a little embarrassing. 

“Oh, I know your supper is ripping, 
Mr. Ruggies. I’m on a diet of milk 
and eggs myself, and I expect your or- 
der didn’t take in those.” But at his 
fallen countenance, she hurried to say: 
“Oh, I wouldn’t have told you that if 
I hadn’t been intending to break 
through.” 

And with childlike anticipation she 
clapped her hands, and said: “We're 
going to have ‘lots of fun.’ Just think, 
they don’t know what that means here 
in London. They say ‘heaps of sport, 
you know.’” She imitated the accent 


maliciously, “It’s just we Americans 
who know what ‘lots of fun’ is, isn’t 
it 

Near her Dan Blair’s young eyes 


vere drinking in the spectacle of deli- 
cate beauty beautifully gowned, of soft 
skin, glorious hair, and he gazed like 
a child at a pantomime. Under his 
breath, he exclaimed now, with effu- 
sion: “You bet your life we are going 
to have lots of fun!” 

But, after all, she only picked at 
her food, drinking what they poured 
in her glass, and every time she spoke 
to Dan a look of charming kindness 
crossed her face, an expression of good 
fellowship which Ruggles noted with 
interest, 

London had gone mad over Letty 
Lane, whose traits and contour were 


were 
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the admiration of the world at large 
and familiar even to the newsboys ; and 
whose likeness was nearly as familiar 
as that of the Madonnas of old. Her 
face was oval and perfectly formed, 
with the reddest of mouths—the most 
delicious and softest of mouths—the 
line of her brows clear and straight, 
and her gray eyes large and as inno- 
cent and appealing as a child’s; under 
their long lashes they opened up like 
flowers. It was said that no man could 
withstand their appeal; that she had 
but to look to make a man her slave; 
and as more than once she turned to 
Dan, smiling and gracious, Ruggles 
watched her, mutely thinking of what 
he had heard this day, for after her 
letter came accepting their invitation 
he had taken pains to find out the 
things he wanted to know. It had 
not been difficult. As her face and 
form were public, on every post card 
and in every photographer’s shop, so 
the actress’ reputation was the prop- 
erty of the public. 

As Ruggles repeated these things 
to himself, he watched her beside the 
son of his old friend. They were talk- 
ing—rather she was, and behind the 
orchids and the ferns her voice 
sweet and enthralling. 

Ruggles could hear her say: “Roach 
came to the house and told my people 
that I had a fortune in my voice. I 
was living with my uncle and my step- 
aunt, and working in the store. And 
that same day your father sent down 
a check for five hundred dollars. He 
said it was ‘for the little girl with the 
sweet voice,’ and it gives me a lot of 
pleasure to think that I began my !es- 
sons on that money.” 

The son of old Dan Blair said ear- 
nestly: “I’m darned glad you did—I’m 
darned glad you did!” 


Was 


Letty Lane nodded. “So am I. 
But,” with some sharpness, “I don’t 
see why you speak that way. I've 


earned my way. I made a fortune for 
Roach, all right.” 
“You mean the man you married?” 
“Married! Goodness gracious, what 
made you think that?” She threw 
back her pretty head and laughed—a 
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laugh with the least possible merriment 
in it. “Oh, heavens, marry old Job 
Roach! So they say that, do they? I 
never heard that. I hear a lot, but I 
never heard that fairy tale.” 

She put her hands to her cheeks, 
which had grown crimson. “That's not 
true!” 

Dan swore at himself for his tact- 
less stupidity. 

Ruggles had heard both sides. She 
was adored by the poor, and, as far as 
rumor knew, she spent thousands 
upon the London paupers, and the 
Westerner, who had never been given 
to dilating upon scandals and to whom 
there was something wicked in speak- 
ing ill of a woman, no matter who 
she might be, listened with embarrass- 
ment to tales he had been told in an- 
swer to his other questions; and turned 
with relief to the stories of Letty 
Lane’s charity, and to the stories of her 
popularity and her success. They were 
more agreeable, but they couldn’t make 
him forget the rest, and -now, as he 
looked at her face across the bouquet 
of orchids and ferns, it was with a 
sinking of heart, a great pity for her, 
and still a decided enmity. He disap- 
proved of her down to the ground. He 
didn’t let himself think how he felt, but 
it was for the boy. Ruggles was not a 
man of the world, in any sense; he was 
simple and Puritan in his judgments, 
and his gentle nature and his big heart 
kept him from pharisaical and strenu- 
ous measures. He had been led in 
what he was doing to-night by a diplo- 
macy and a common sense that few 
men east of the Mississippiewould have 
thought out under the circumstances. 

“Tell Mr. Ruggles,” he heard Dan 
say to her. ‘Tell him—tell him!” 

And she answered: 

“T was telling Mr. Blair that, as he 
is so frightfully rich, I want him to 
give me some money.” 


Ruggles gasped, bit answered 
quietly : 

“Well, he’s a great giver, Miss 
Lane.” 

“T guess he is, if he’s like his 


she returned. “I am trying to 


father,’ 


get a lot, though, out of him, and 
when you asked me to dine to-night I 
said to myself: ‘I’ll accept, for it will 
be a good time to ask Mr. Blair to help 
me out in what I want to do.’” 

At Ruggles’ face, she smiled sweetly, 
and said graciously: 

“Oh, don't think I wouldn’t have 
come, anyway. But I'm awfully tired 
these days, and going out to supper is 
just one thing too much to do. I want 
Mr. Blair,” she said, turning to Rug- 
gles, as if she knew a word from him 
would make the thing go through, “to 
help me build a rest home down on the 
English coast for girls who get dis- 
couraged in their art. When I think 
of the /uck I have had and how these 
things have been from the beginning, 
and how money has just poured in, 
why, it just makes my heart ache to 
think of the girls who try and fail, who 
go on for a little while and have to 
give up. You can’t tell”—she nodded 
to Ruggles, as though she were herself 
a matron of forty—‘“you can not tell 
what their temptations are, or what 
comes up to make them go to pieces.” 

Ruggles listened with interest. 

“T haven't thought it all out yet, but 
sO many come to me tired. out and dis- 
couraged, and I think a nice home, 
taken care of by a good creature like 
my Higgins, let us say, would be a per- 
fect blessing to them. They could go 
there, and rest anid study and just 
think, and perhaps’—slowly, as though 
whilst she spoke she saw a vision of a 
tired self, for whom there had been no 
rest and no place of retreat—“perhaps 
a lot of them would pull through in a 
different way. Now, to-day’”—she 
broke her meditative tone short—“I 
got a letter from a hospital where a 
poor thing that used to sing with me 
in New York was dying with consump- 
tion—all gone to pieces and discour- 
aged, and there is where your prim- 
roses went to.” She nodded to Dan. 
“Higgins took them. You don't 
mind?” 

Blair, with a warmth in his voice, 
touched by her pity more than by her 
charity, said: 

“Why, they grew 





for you, Miss 

















Lane; I don't-care what you do with 
them.” 

Letty Lane sank her head on her 
hands, her elbows leaned on the table. 
She seemed suddenly to have lost in- 
terest even in her topic. She looked 


around the room indifferently, |The 
orchestra was softly playing “The 
Dove Song” from “Mandalay,” and 


very softly, under her breath, the star 
hummed it, her eyes vaguely fixed on 
some unknown scene. To Dan and to 
Ruggles she had grown strange. The 
music, her brilliancy, her sudden in- 
difference, put her out of their com- 
monplace reach. Ruggles, to himself, 
thought with relief: 

“She doesn’t care one rap for the 
boy, anyway, thank God! She’s got 
other fish to land.” 

And Dan Blair thought: “It’s my 
infernal money again.” But he was 
generous at heart, and glad to be of 
service to her, and touched by her 
poor, 

Then two or three men came up and 
joined them. She greeted them indo- 
lently, bestowing a word or a look on 
this one or on that. All fire and light 
seemed to have gone out of her, and 
Dan said: 

“You are tired. I guess I had bet- 
ter take you home.” 

She did not appear to hear him, In- 
deed, she was not looking at him, and 
Dan saw Prince Poniotowsky making 
his way toward their table across the 
room, 

Letty Lane rose. Dan put her cloak 
about her shoulders, and, glancing to- 
ward Ruggles and toward the boy as 
indifferently as she had considered the 
newcomers, who formed a small group 
around the brilliant figure of the ac- 
tress, she nodded good night to both 
Ruggles and Blair and went up to the 
Hungarian as though he were ‘her hus- 
band, who had come to take her home. 
However, at the door she sufficiently 
shook off her mood to slightly smile 
at Dan. 

“I have had ‘lots of fun,’ 
you both so much,” 

Until they were up in their sitting 
room her hosts did not exchange @ 


Thank 
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word. Then Ruggles took a book up 
from the table, and sat down with his 
cigar. 

“IT am going to read a little, Dan. 
Slept all day; feel as wide awake as an 
owl.” 

Dan showed no desire to be com- 
municative, however, to Ruggles’ dis- 
appointment, but he exclaimed ab- 
ruptly: 

“T’ll be darned, Ruggles, if I can 
guess what you asked her for!” 

“Well, it did turn out to be a pretty 
expensive party for you, Dannie, didn’t 
it?’ Ruggles returned humorously. 
“I'll let you off from any more sup- 
per parties.” 

And Dan fumed as he turned his 
back. “Expensive! There you are 
again, Ruggles, with your infernal 
mention of money into everything I 
do.” 

When the older man found himself 
alone, he read a little, and then put his 
book down, to muse. And his medita- 
tions were on the tide of life and the 
beds it runs over—the living whirlpool 
as Ruggles himself had seen it cours- 
ing through London under fog and 
mist. It seemed now to surge up to 
his very windows in the dark, and the 
flow mysteriously passed under his 
windows in these silent hours when no 
one can see the muddy, muddy bottom 
over which the waters go. Out of the 
sound, as it flowed on, the cries rose, 
he thought, kindly to his ears: 


“God bless her—God bless Letty 
Lane!” 

CHAPTER X. 
The Duchess of Breakwater had 


made Dan promise at Osdene the day 
he went back to London that he would 
take her over to her own place, Stainer 
Court, and with her see the beauty, 
ruins, and traditions of the place; and 
when Dan got up well on in the morn- 
ing, Ruggles was out. Everything 
his thoughts turned to was Letty Lane; 
with irritation, he put her out of his 
mind. There had come up between 
himself and the girl he had known 
slightly in his own town, years ago, a 
wall of partition. Every time he saw 
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her, Poniotowsky was there, conde- 
scending, arrogant, rude, and proud. 
The prince the night before had given 
the tips of his fingers to Dan, nodded 
to Ruggles, as if the Westerner had 
been his tailor, had appropriated Letty 
Lane, and she had gone away under 
his shadow. The simplicity of Dan’s 
life, his decent bringing up, his im- 
maculate youth—for such it was—his 
aloofness from the world, made him 
naive, but he was not dull. He 
waited—not like a skeptic who would 
fit every one into his pigeonholes; on 
the contrary, he waited to find every 
one as perfect as he knew they must be, 
and every time he tried to think of 
Letty Lane, Poniotowsky troubled him 
horribly, and seemed to rise before 
him, and, sardonically looking at him 
through his eyeglass, made the boy’s 
belief in good things ridiculous. 

He wrote a note to Ruggles, saying 
that he would be back late, and not to 
wait for him, and set out in his own 
car for Stainer Court, where the duch- 
ess was to meet him at noon. On his 
way out, he decided that he had been 
a darned fool to have discussed Letty 
Lane with the Duchess of Breakwater, 
and that it had been none of his busi- 
ness to put her duty before her, and 
that he had judged her quickly and 
unfairly. He fell in love with the love- 
ly English country over which his 
motor took him, and it made him more 
affectionate toward the English woman. 
*- When they stopped at Castelene, the 
property belonging to Stainer Court, 
he felt something of proprietorship stir 
in him, and at Stainer Arms ordered a 
drink, bought petroleum, and then 
pushed up the avenue under the leaf- 
less giant trees, whose roots were 
older than his father’s name or than 
any State of the Union. And he felt 
admiration and something like emotion 
as he saw the first towers of Stainer 
Court finally appear. 

The duchess waited for him in the 
room known as the “Green Knight’s 
Room,” because of a figure in tapestry 
on the walls. The legend in wool had 


been woven in Spain, somewhere about 
the time when Isabella was kind and 
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when, in turn, a continent loomed up 
for the world in general out of the 
mist. The subject of the Green 
Knight’s tapestry was simple and con- 
vincing. On a sheer-cut village of low 
ferns, where daisies stood up like trees, 
a slender lady poised, her dark-san- 
daled feet on the pinelike turf. Her 
figure was all swathed round with a 
spotless dress of woolly white, softened 
by age into a golden, misty tone. A 
pair of friendly and confidential rab- 
bits crouched close to her golden slip- 
pers. The lady’s face was candid and 
mild; her eyes were soft, and around 
her head was wound a fillet of woven 
threads, mellow in tone; a red, no 
doubt, originally, but softened to a 
coral pink by time. This lady, in all 
her grace and virginal sweetness, was 
only half of the woven story. To her 
right stood a youth, in forest green, 
his sword drawn, and his intention evi- 
dently to kill a creature, which, near 
to the gentle rabbits, out of the daisied 
grass lifted its cruel, snakelike head. 
For nearly five hundred years the ser- 
pent’s venom had been poised, and if 
the serpent should start the Green 
Knight would strike, too, at the same 
magic moment, 

Close to the tapestry, a fire had been 
laid in the broad fireplace, and the 
duchess had ordered the luncheon table 
for Dan and herself spread with the 
cold things England knows how to 
combine into a delectable feast. 

When Dan came in, he found her 
in a short tweed skirt, a mannish 
blouse, looking boyish and_ wholly 
charming, and she mixed him a cock- 
tail under the Green Knight’s very 
nose, and offered it with the wisdom 
of the serpent itself; and the duchess 
didn’t in the least suggest the white- 
robed, milk-white lady. 

The friends drank their cocktails in 
good spirits, and Dan presented the 
lady with the flowers he had brought 
her, and he felt a sttong sentiment 
stir at the sight of her in this old room, 
alone, and waiting for him. The 
servants left them; the duchess put 
her hand on the boy’s broad shoulders. 
Nearly as tall as he, she was a good 


















example of the best-looking English 
woman, long and strong, and her eyes 
were level, and Dan met them with 
his own. 

“I am so glad you came,” she mur- 
mured. “I’ve been ragging myself 
every minute since you went away from 
Osdene.” 

“You have? What for?” 

“Because I was such a perfect prig. 
I'll do anything you like for Miss Lane. 
I mean to say, I'll arrange for a mu- 
sicale, and ask her to sing.” 

The color rushed into Dan’s face, 
How bully of her! What a brick this 
showed her to be! He said: “You 
are as sweet as a peach!” 

The duchess’ hands were still on his 
shoulders. She could feel his rapid 
breath. 

The boy covered her hand with his 
own, 

If the Spanish tapestry could only 
have reversed its idea! And if the 
immaculate lady, or even one of the 
rabbits, could have drawn a sword to 
protect the Green Knight, it would 
have been passing well. But the woven 
work, when it first had been embroid- 
ered, was done forever; it was irre- 
vocable in its mistaken idea, that it is 
only the woman who needs protection. 


CHAPTER XI, 
\s Dan went through the halls of 
Carlton on his way to his rooms 
that same evening, the porter gave him 
two notes, which Dan went down into 
the smoking room to read. He tore 
open the note bearing the Hotel Savoy 

on the envelope, and read: 


Dear Boy: Will you come around to- 
night and see me about five o’clock? Don’t 
let anything keep you. I want to talk to you 
about something very important. Come sure. 

Dan looked at the clock; it was 
after nine, and she would be at the 
Gaiety, going on with her performance. 

rhe other note, which he opened 
more slowly, was from Ruggles, and 
it began in just the same way as the 
dancer’s had begun: 


Dear Boy: 


I have been suddenly called 
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back to the United States. As I didn’t 
know how to get at you, I couldn’t. I had 
a cable that takes me right back. I get my 


boat at Liverpool and you can send me a 
Marconi. Better make the first boat you 
can and come over, 

Ruggles left no word of advice, and 
unconscious of this master stroke on 
the part of the old man, whose heart 
yearned after him as for his own son, 
Dan folded the note up, and thought 
no more about Ruggles, 

When, an hour later, he came out 
of the Carlton, he was prepared for 
the life of the evening. He stopped 
at the telephone desk, and sent a tele- 
gram to Ruggles on the Lusitania: 

Can’t come yet a while; am engaged to be 
married to the Duchess of Breakwater. 


He wrote this out in full, and the 
man at the Marconi “sat up,” and 
smiled as he wrote. Then, with Letty 
Lane’s badly written note in his pocket, 
and wondering very much at her sum- 
mons of him, he drove to the Gaiety, 
and at the end of the third act went 
back of the scenes. In her dressing 
room, Higgins was lacing her into a 
white bodice, and Miss Lane, before 
her glass, was putting the rouge on 
her lips. 

“Hello, you!” She nodded to Dan. 

“T am awfully sorry not to have 
shown up at five. Just got your note. 


Just got in at the hotel; been out of 
town all day.” 

But there was no time for more 
“Miss Lane—Miss Lane,” exclaimed 


the caliboy outside. 

“Miss Lane,” said Higgins, “it is 
time you went on.” 

Dan caught up a great soft shawl 
from the chair, wrapped it around her 
tenderly, and she flitted out, Higgins 
after her. 

Then he went back to the theatre, 
and stood up, in the back, for the house 
was crowded to hear her sing. It was 
souvenir night; there were post cards 


and little coral caps with feathers as 
bonbonniéres. They called her out. be- 
fore the curtain a dozen times, and 


“Mercy” 
his hands clinched as 


Poniotowsky, 1 he 


for her. Then 
he thought of 
o> 
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tried to recall that he was an engaged 
man. He had an idea that Letty Lane 
was looking fer him through the per- 
formance. She finished in a stor of 
applause, and flowers were strewn 
upon her, and Dan found himself, in 
spite of his resolution, going back be- 
hind the scenes. 

This time two or three cards were 
sent in. One by one, he saw the vis- 
itors refused, and Dan, without any 
formality, himself knocked at Letty 
Lane’s small door, which Higgins 
opened, looked back over her shoulder 
to give his name to her mistress, and 
said to Dan confidently: 

“Wait, sir; just wait a bit.” 

And, in a few moments, to Dan’s 
astonished delight, the actress herself 
appeared, a big scarf over her head and 
her body enveloped in her snowy cloak, 
and he understood, with a leap of his 
heart, that she had singled him out to 
take her home! 

She went before him through the 
wings to the stage entrance, which he 
opened for her, and she passed out be- 
fore him into the fog and the mist. For 
the first time, Blair followed her be- 
tween the crowd, which was a big one 
on this night. On the one side waited 
the poor, who wished her many bless- 
ings, and on the other side her admir- 
ers, whose thoughts were quite differ- 
ent. Something of this flashed through 
struck all through him— 
short run he 
serious part of life for the first time. 

In Letty Lane’s motor, the small 
electric light lit over their head and 
the flower vase empty, he sat beside the 
fragrant human creature whom Lon- 
don adored, and knew his place would 
have been envied by many a man. 

“Say, this is awfully nice of you to 
let me take you home!” 

She seemed small in her corner. 

“You were great to-night,’ Dan 
went on, “simply great. Weren't the 
crowd crazy about you, though! How 
does it feel to stand there and hear 


Dan’s mind, 


and in that touched the 


them clap like a thunderstorm, and call 
your name?” 

She replied 
nice audience, 


with effort: “It was a 
wasn't it? Oh, I don’t 





It is rather stimu- 


know how it feels. 
lating. How’s the other boy?’ she 
asked abruptly, and when Dan had said 
that Ruggles had left him alone in 
London, she turned, and laughed a 
little. 

“We have passed the Savoy.” He 
looked out of the window, and Letty 
Lane replied: 

“I told them to go to the Carlton 
first.” 

She was taking jim home, then! 

“Well, you've got to come in and 
have some supper with me, in that 
case,” he cried eagerly, and she told 
him that she had taken him home be- 
cause she knew that Mr. Ruggles 
would approve, 

“Not much you won't,” he said, and 
put his hand on the speaking tube, but 
she stopped him. 

“Don’t give any orders in my motor, 
Mr. Blair. You sit still where you 
are.” 

“Do you think that I am such a sim- 
ple youth that I-——~” 

Letty Lane, with a gesture of su- 
preme ennui, said to him impatiently: 

“Oh, I just think I am perfectly tired 
to death; don’t bother me. I want my 
own way.” 

Her voice and her gesture, her 
beauty and her indifference, her sort 
of vague lack of interest in him and 
in everything, put the boy, full of life 


1 


1 
as ne was, Out OF case, but e ven- 


after a second. 

“Got some news to tell you,” he e 
claimed abruptly. “Want you to 
gratulate me. I’m engaged to be mar- 
ried to the Duchess of Breakwater. She 
happens to be a great admirer of your 
voice. 

The actress turned sharply to him, 
and in the dark he could see her little, 
white face. The covering over her 
head fell back, and she exclaimed: 
“Heavens!” and impulsively put her 
hands over his. “Do you really 
mean what you say?” 

“Yes.” He nodded  surprisedly. 
“What do you look like that for?” 

Letty Lane arranged her scarf and 
then drew back from him, and laughed. 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear!” she ex- 


tured, 


con- 


out 











claimed. .“And I—and I have been 
so—so——” 

She looked up at him swiftly, as 
though she fancied she might detect 
some new quality in him which she 
had not observed before, but she saw 
only his clear, kind eyes, his charm- 
ing smile, and his beautiful, young ig- 
norance, and said softly: 

“No use to cry, little boy, if it’s true! 
3ut that woman isn’t half good 
enough for you—not half, and I guess 
you think it funny enough to hear me 
say so! What does the other boy from 
Montana say?” 

“Don’t know,” Dan answered indif- 
ferently. “Marconied him; didn’t tell 
him about it before he left. You see 
he doesn’t understand England— 
doesn’t like it.” 

A little dazed by the way each of 
the two women took the mention of 
the other, he asked timidly: 

“You don’t like the Duchess 
Breakwater, then?” 

And she laughed again. 

“Goodness gracious, I don’t know 
her; actresses don’t sit around with 
duchesses.” 

Then abruptly under her curled dark 
eyelashes, her beautiful eyes on him, 
she asked: 

“Do you like her?’ 

“You bet!” he said ardently. “Of 
course, I do. I am crazy about her.” 
Yet he realized, as he replied, that he 
didn’t have any inclination to begin 
to talk about his fiancée. 

They had reached the Carlton, and 
the door of Letty Lane’s motor was 
held open. 

“Better get out,” he urged, “and have 
something to eat.” 

And she, leaning a little toward him, 
laughed: 

“Crazy! Your engagement would 
be broken off to-morrow.” And she 
further said: “If I really thought it 
would, why I’d come like a shot.” 

As she leaned forward, her cloak 
slipping from her neck, revealing her 
throat above the dark collar of the sim- 
ple dress she wore, as he looked in her 
dove-gray eyes, he murmured: 


of 


’ 
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“Oh, say, do come along and risk it. 
I’m game, all right:” 

She hesitated, then bade him good 
night languidly, slipping back into her 
old attitude ot indifference. 

“I am going home to rest. Good 
night. I don’t think the duchess would 
let you go, no matter what you did!” 

Dan walked into the Carlton when 
her bright motor had slipped away, his 
evening coat, long and black, flying its 
wings behind him, his hat on the back 
of his blond head; light of foot and 
step, a gay young figure amongst the 
late, lingering crowd. 

He went to his rooms and missed 
Ruggles in the lonely quiet of the sit- 
ting room, but, as the night before 
Ruggles had done, Dan, in his bedroom 
window, stood looking out at the mist 
and fog, through which before his eyes 
the things he had lately seen passed 
and repassed, spectrelike, winglike, 
across the gloom. Finally, in spite 
of the fact that he was an engaged 
man, with the responsibilities of mar- 
riage before him, he couldn’t think of 
but one thing to take with him when 
he finally turned to sleep. The face 
of the woman he was engaged to 
marry eluded him, but the face under 
the white hood of Letty Lane was in 
his dreams, and in his troubled visions 
he saw her shining, dovelike eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The duchess ran Dan, made plans, 
set the pace, and the fiancés were very 
much in evidence during the season. 
The young American, good-natured 
and generous, the duchess beautiful 
and knowing, were the comment of 
London, and those of her friends who 
would have tolerated Dan on account 
of his money, ended by sincerely liking 
him. The wedding day had not been 
fixed as yet, and Dan was not so vio- 
lently carried away that he could not 
wait to be married. Meanwhile Gor- 
don Galorey thanked God for the delay, 
and hoped for a miracle to break the 
spell over his friend’s son before it 
should be too late. 

In early May the question came up 
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regarding the musicale. The duchess 
made her list and arranged the Sun- 
day afternoon and her performers to 
suit her taste, and the week before 
lounged in her boudoir when Dan and 
Galorey appeared for a late morning 
call, 

“There, Dan,” she said, holding out 
a bit of paper, “look at the list and the 
programme, will you?” 

“Sounds and reads all right,” com- 
mented Dan, handing it on to Galorey. 

Besides being an artistic event, she 
intended that the concert should serve 
to present Dan to her special set. She 
now lit a cigarette and gave one to 
each of her friends, lighting the Eng- 
lishman’s herself. 

“The best names in London,” Lord 
Galorey said. “You see, Dan, we shall 
trot you out in a royal way. I hope 
you fully appreciate how swagger this 
is to be.” 

Glancing again at the list, Blair re- 
marked: 

“But I don’t see Miss Lane’s name.” 

“Why should you?” the duchess an- 
swered sharply. 

“Why, we planned all along that 
she was to sing,” he returned. 

She gave a long puff to her ciga- 
rette. 

“We did rather speak of it. But 
we shall do very well as we are. I 
think we will let the thing stand as it 
is. It’s really too late now, you know, 
Dan.” 

Unruffled, but with a determination 
which Lord Galorey and the lady were 
far from guessing, Blair resumed tran- 
quilly : 

“Oh, I guess Miss Lane’ll come in 
all right, late as it is. We'll send her 
around word and fix it up.” 

The duchess turned to him, an- 
noyed. “Oh, don’t be a beastly bore, 
dear—you are not really. serious,” 

Dan still smiled at her sweetly. “You 
bet your life I am, though, Lily.” 

She rang a bell at the side of her 
desk, and when the footman came in 
gave him a paper. “See that this is 
taken at once to the stationer’s.” 

“Better wait, Lily’—her fiancé ex- 
tended his hand—“until the programme 


a 


is made. out the way it is going to 
stand.” And Blair fixed his handsome 
eyes on his future wife. “Why, we 
got this shindig up,” he noted irrever- 
ently, “just so Miss Lane could sing 
at it.” 

“Nonsense!” she cried, angry and 
powerless. “You ridiculous creature! 
Fancy me getting up a musicale for 
Letty Lane! Do tell Dan to stop 
bothering and fussing, Gordon. He’s 
too ridiculous!” 

And Lord Galorey said: “What is 
the row, anyway?” 

“Why, I want Miss Lane to sing 
here on Sunday,” Dan explained. 

“And I don’t want her,” finished 
the Duchess of Breakwater, who was 
evidently unwilling to force a scene be- 
fore Lord Galorey. She handed the 
list to her servant, but Dan intercepted 
it. 

“Don’t send out that list, Lily, as it 
is.” He gave it back to her, and his 
tone was so cool, his expression so de- 
cided and quiet, that she was disarmed, 
and dismissed the servant, telling him 
to return when she should ring again. 
Coloring with anger, she tapped the 
envelope against her brilliantly pol- 
ished nails. 

If she had been married to Blair she 
would have burst into a violent rage; 
if he had been poorer than he was she 
would have put him in his place. Lord 
Galorey understood the contraction of 
her brows and lips as Dan reminded: 

“You promised me that you would 
have her, you know, Lily.” 

“Give in, Lily,’’ Galorey advised, ris- 
ing from the chair where he was 
lounging. “Give in gracefully.” 

And she turned on Galorey the anger 
which she dared not show the other 
man. But Dan interrupted her, ex- 
plaining simply: 

“T knew the girl when she was a 
kid; she is from my old home, and [ 
want Lily to ask her here to sing for 
us, and then to see if we can’t gét her 
out of the state she is in.” 

And Galorey repeated 
“State ?” 

“Why, she’s all run down, tired out; 
she’s got no real friends in London.” 


vaguely: 
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The other man flicked the ash from 
his cigarette and looked at Blair’s 
boy through his monocle. 

“And you thought that Lily might 
befriend her, ‘old chap?” 

“Yes,” nodded Dan; “just give her a 
lift, you know.” 

Galorey nodded back, smiling gen- 
tly. “I see, I see—a moral, spiritual 
lift? I see—I see.” He glanced at 
the woman with his strange smile. 

She put her cigarette down and 
seated herself, clasping her hands 
around her knees, and looked at her 
fiancé. 

“It’s none of my business what Let- 
ty Lane’s reputation is; I don’t care, 
but you must understand one thing, 
Dan, I’m not a reformer, or a chari- 
table institution, and if she comes here 
it is purely professional.” 

He took the subject as settled, and 
asked for a copy of the programme 
and put it in his pocket. “I'll get the 


names of her songs from her and take 
the thing myself to Harrison’s. 


And 
I'd better hustle, I guess;*there’s no 
time to lose between now and Sun- 
day.” 

And he went out triumphant. 

Galorey remained, smoking, and the 
duchess continued her notes in silence, 
cooling down at her desk. Her com- 
panion knew her too well to speak to 
her until she had herself in hand, and 
when finally she took up her pen and 
turned about, she appeared conscious 
for the first time of his presence. 

“Here, still!’ she exclaimed. 

“I thought I might do for a safety 
valve, Lily. You could let some of 
your anger out on me.” 

The duchess left her desk and came 
over to him. 

“I expect you despise me thorough- 
ly, don’t you, Gordon?” 

They had not been alone together 
since her engagement to Blair, for she 
had taken pains to avoid every oppor- 
tunity for a téte-a-téte. 

“Despise you?” he repeated gently. 
“It’s awfully hard, isn’t it, for a chap 
like me to despise anybody? We're 
none of us used to the best quality of 
behavior, you know, my dear girl.” 


“Don’t talk rot, Gordon,” she mur- 
mured. But he continued: 

“I think Dan Blair is 
stuff.” 

“He is the greenest, youngest, most 
ridiculous infant,’ she exclaimed, with 
irritation, and he laughed. 

“His money is old enough to walk, 
however ; isn’t it, Lily?” 

She made an angry gesture. 

“I expected you’d say something 
loathsome.” 

Her companion met her eyes direct- 
ly. She left her chair and came and 
sat down beside him on the small sofa. 
As he did not move, or look at her, 
but regarded his cigarette with inter- 
est, she leaned close to him and whis- 
pered: 

“Gordon, try to be nice and decent. 
Try to forget yourself. Don’t you see 
what a wonderful chance it is for me, 
and that, as far as you and I were con- 
cerned, it can’t go on?” 

The face of the man by her side 
grew sombre. The charm this woman 
had for him had never lessened since 
the day when he told her he loved her, 
long before his marriage, and they were 
both too poor. 

He rose and stood over her, looking 
down at her beautiful form and her 
somewhat softened face, but his eyes 
were hard and his face very pale. 

“You had better go, Gordon,” she 
said slowly; “you had better go.” 

Then, as he obeyed her and went 
like a flash as far as the door, she 
followed him and whispered softly: 
“If you’re really only jealous, I can 
forgive you.” 

He managed to get out: “His father 
was my friend; he sent the boy to me, 
and I’ve been a bad guardian.” He 
made a gesture of despair. “Put your- 
self in my place. Let Dan Blair go, 
Lily; let him go.” 

Her eyelids flickered a little, and 
she said sharply: “You’re out of your 
senses, Gordon—and what if I love 
him ?” 

With a low exclamation he caught 
her hand at the wrist so hard that she 
cried out, and he said between his 


excellent 
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teeth: “You don’t love him; take those 
words back.” 

“Of course I do. Let me free.” 

“No,” he said passionately, holding 
her fast. “Not until you take that 
back.” 

His face, his tone, his force, domi- 
nated her; the remembrance of their 
past, a possible future, made her waver 
under his eyes, and the woman smiled 
at him as Blair had never seen her 
smile. 

“Very well, then, goose,” she capitu- 
lated almost tenderly. “I don’t love that 
boy, of course. I’m marrying him for 
his money. Now, will you let me go?” 

3ut he held her still more firmly and 
kissed her several times before he final- 
ly set her free, and went out of the 
house miserable—bound to her by the 
strongest chains—bound in his con- 
science and by honor to his trust to 
Dan’s father, and yet handicapped by 
another sense of honor which decrees 
that man must keep silence to the end. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The house of the Duchess of Break- 
water in Park Lane was white, with 
green blinds and green balconies ; beau- 
tiful, distinguished, and old, mellow 
with traditions; and the tide of fash- 
ion poured its stream into the music 
room to listen to the Sunday concert. 

The last guest to go into the draw- 
ing-room of the Duchess of Break- 
water was the young American man 
in whom the magic of the season had 
stirred his blood. He seemed the young- 
est and the brightest guest to cross the 
sill of the great house whose debts he 
was going to pay, and whose future he 
was going to secure with American 
money. Close after him a motor car 
rolled up to the curb, and under the 
awning Letty Lane passed quickly, as 
though thistledown, blown into the dis- 
tinguished house. The actress was tak- 
en possession of by several people and 
shown upstairs. 

Dan spoke to his hostess, who wore, 
over her azure dress, a necklace given 
her by him. She said he was “too 
late for words,” 


and why hadn’t he 


come before. After greeting him she 
set him free, and he went eagerly to 
find his place next an oldish woman 
whom he liked immensely, Lady Cai- 
warn, Lady Caiwarn had a calm, kind 
face, and Dan sat down beside her, well 
out of the crush, and they talked 
amiably throughout the violin solo. 

After that was finished, through the 
room ran the little anticipatory rustle 
that comes before the great, and that 
when they have gone breaks into ap- 
plause. The great actress had appeared 
to give her number. Dan and Lady 
Caiwarn, behind the palms in a little 
corner of their own, watched her. 

A clever understanding of the world 
into which she was to come this day 
had made the girl dress like a charm. 
She stood quietly by the piano, her 
hands folded; amongst the high ladies 
of the English world in their splendid 
frocks, their jewels and feathers, she 
was a simple figure, her dress snow 
white, high to her throat, unadorned 
by any gay color, according to the 
fashion ofthe time; it was such a dress 
as Romney might have painted, and 
under her arms and from across her 
breast there fell a soft, coral-colored 
silken scarf. The costume was daring 
in its simplicity. Her hair was a gold- 
en crown and her eyes like stars. She 
was excited, and the scarlet had run 
along her cheeks like wine spilled over 
ivory. 

She looked around the room, failed 
to see Blair, but saw the Duchess of 
Breakwater in her velvet and her 
jewels. Letty Lane began to sing. 
Dan and she had chosen “Mandalay,” 
and she began with it. Whatever she 
knew of seduction and charm, she put 
in the rendering of her song. Even 
the conventional, audience, most of 
which knew her well, were enchanted 
over again, and they went wild abou 
her. She had never been so charming. 
The men applauded her until she be- 
gan in self-defense another favorite of 
the moment, and ended in a perfect 
huzzah of applause. 

She refused to sing again until, in 
the distance, she saw Dan standing by 
the column near his seat. Then in- 
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dicating to the pianist what she want- 
ed, she sang “The Earl of Moray,” 
such a rendering of the old ballad as 
had not been heard in London, and 
coming, as it did, from the lips of a 
popular singer whose character and 
whose verve were not supposed to be 
sympathetic to a piece of music of this 
kind, the effect was startling. 

Dan felt his heart grow cold. If she 
had awakened him when he was a lit- 
tle boy, she thrilled him now; he could 
have wept. Lady Caiwarn did wipe 
tears away. When the last note of the 
accompaniment had ended, Dan’s friend 
at his sijle said: 

“How utterly ravishing! What a 
beautiful, lovely creature; how charm- 
ing and low frail!” 

He scarcely answered. He was mak- 
ing his way to Letty Lane, and he 
wrung her hand, murmuring, “Oh, 
you’re great; you're great!” And the 
pleasure on his face repaid her over 
and over again. “Come, I want you 
to meet the Duchess of Breakwater, 
and some other friends of mine.” 

And as he let her little cold hand 
fall and turned about, the room as by 
magic had cleared. The prime minister 
had arrived late and was in the other 
room. The refreshments were also be- 
ing served. There was no one to meet 
Letty Lane, except for several young 
men, who came eagerly up and asked 
to be presented, Gordon Galorey among 
them. 

“Where’s Lily?” Dan asked him. “I 
want her to meet Miss Lane.” 

“In the conservatory with the prime 
minister, “And Galorey looked mean- 
ingly at Dan, as much as to say: “Now, 
don't be an utter fool.” 

But Letty Lane herself saved the 
situation. She shook hands with the 
utmost cordiality and sweetness with 
the men who had been presented to 
her, and asked Dan to take her to her 
motor. He waited for her at the door, 
and she came down wrapped around as 
usual in her filmy scarf. 

“Are you better?” he asked eagerly. 
“You look awfully stunning, and 
J don’t think I can ever thank you 
enough,” : 


She assured him that she was “all 
right,” and that she had a “lovely new 
role to learn and that it was coming 
on next month.” He helped ‘her in, and 
she seemed to fill the motor like a bas- 
ket of fresh white flowers. Again he 
repeated, as he held the door open: 

“T can’t thank you enough; you were 
a great success.” 

She smiled wickedly, and couldn’t re- 
sist: 

“Especially with the women.” 

Dan’s face flushed; he was already 
deeply hurt for her, and her words 
showed him that the insult had gone 
home. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“Right to the Savoy.” 

Without another word, hatless as he 
was, he got into the motor, and closed 
the door. 

“I’m going to take you home,” he 
informed her quietly, ‘and there’s no 
use in looking at me like that either! 
When I’m set on a thing I get it!” 

They rolled away in the bland sun- 
set, passed the park, down Piccadilly, 
where the flowers in the streets were 
so sweet that they made the heart 
ache, and the air through the window 
Was so sweet that it made the senses 
swim, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The next night Dan, magnetically 
drawn down the Strand to the Gaiety, 
arrived just before the close of the last 
act, slipped in, and sat far back watch- 
ing Letty Lane close her part. After 
hearing her sing as she had the after- 
noon before in the worldly group, it 
was curious to see her before the pub- 
lic in her flashing dress and to realize 
how much she was a thing of the peo- 
ple. 

To-night she was a completely per- 
sonal element to Dan. He could never 
think of her again as he had hitherto. 
The sharp drive through the town in 
her motor had made a change in his 
feelings. He had been hurt for her, 
with anger at the Duchess of Break- 
water’s rudeness, and from the first he 
had always known that there was in 
him a hot championship for the ac- 
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tress. To-night, whenever the man who 
sang with her put his arms around the 
leading lady, danced with her, held her, 
it was an offense to Dan Blair; it had 
angered him before, but to-night it did 
more. One by one, everything faded 
out of his foreground but the brilliant 
little figure with her golden hair, her 
lovely face, her beautiful, graceful body. 
And when in her last gesture on the 
stage, before the curtain goes down, 
she seemed to Blair to call him, and 
distinctly to make an appeal to him: 


“You might rest your weary feet 
If you came to Mandalay.” 


Now he felt at those words how, 
with all his heart, he longed that the 
dancer should rest those lovely tired 
little feet of hers, far away from any 
call of the public, far away on some 


lovely shore which the hymn _ tune 
called the coral strand! As he gazed 
at her mobile, sensitive face, whose 


eyes had seen the world, and where the 
lips——- Dan’s thoughts changed here 
with a great pang, and the close of his 
meditations was only in the words: 
“Gosh, she ought to rest!” 

The boy walked briskly back of the 
scenes toward the little door, behind 
which, as he tapped, he hoped with all 
his heart to hear her voice bid him 
come in. But there were other voice 
in the room. He rattled the doorknob, 
and Letty Lane herself called to him 
without opening the door: 

“Will you go, please, Mr. Blair? I 
can’t see any one to-night.” 

He had nothing to do but to go—to 
grind his heel as he turned—to swear 
deeply against Poniotowsky. His late 
ecstasy was turned to gall. 

Without, in the street, the boy took 
his place with the other men and waited 
to see her pass. Dan, too, a bitter taste 
in his mouth and anger in his breast, 
waited until Letty Lane fluttered down, 
followed by Poniotowsky, and the two 
drove away. 

The young man could have gone 
after, running behind the motor, but 
there was a taxicab at hand; he jumped 
in it, ordering the man to follow the 
car to the Savoy. There the boy had 


the pleasure of seeing Miss Lane enter 
the hotel, Poniotowsky with her—had 
the anguish of seeing them both go up 
in the lift to her apartments. 

When Dan came to himself, he heard 
the chimes of St. Martin’s ring out 
eleven. He then remembered for the 
first time that he had promised to dine 
alone at home with the Duchess of 
Breakwater. 

“Gosh, Lily will be wild!” 

In spite of the lateness of the hour 
he pursued his way to Park Lane. The 
familiar face of the manservant who 
let him in blurred before the young 
man’s eyes. Her grace was out at the 
theatre? Blair would wait then, and 
he went into the small drawing-room, 
quiet, empty, reposeful, with a fire 
across the andirons, for the evening 
was damp and cool. Still dazed by his 
jealous, passionate emotions, he glanced 
about ‘the room, chose a long leather 
sofa, and, stretching out his length, fell 
asleep. 

There in the shadow he slept pro- 
foundly, waking suddenly to find that 
he was not alone. Across tle room the 
Duchess of Breakwater stood by the 
table; she was in evening dress, her 
cloak and gloves on the chair at her 





side. She laughed softly, and the man 
to whom she laughed, on whom she 
smiled, was Lord Galorey, 

Blair raised himself up on the sofa 
without making any noi 


vise, and he 

Galorey take the woman in his arms. 
The sight didn’t make the fiancé angry. 
He realized instantly that he wanted to 
believe that it was true, and as there 
was nothing theatrical in the young 
Westerner, he sprang: up, slang so much 
a part of his nature that the first words 
that came to his lips were a phrase in 
vogue. 

“Look who’s here!” he 
came blithely forward, his 
his lips smiling. 

The duchegs gave a little scream, and 
Dan lounged up to the two people and 
held his hand frankly out to the lady. 

“That's all right, Lily! Go right on, 
Gordon, please. Only I had to let you 
know when I waked up! I must have 
been asleep quite a while.” 


cried, and 
head clear, 
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Duchess of Breakwater 
“I don’t know what you 
she said acidly, “if you were 


The 
shrugged. 
dreamed,” 
asleep.” 

“Well, it was a very pretty dream,” 
the boy returned, “and showed what a 
stupid ass I’ve been to think I couldn’t 
have dreamed it when I was awake.” 

“I think you are crazy,” the duchess 
said. 

But Blair repeated: “That’s all right. 
] mean to say, as far as I am con- 
cerned wf 

And Galorey, in order to stand by 
his lady, murmured: 

“My dear chap, 
dreaming.” 

“Dan,” the Duchess ‘of Breakwater 

broke in, “let Gordon take you home, 
like a dear, You’ re really raggin’ on in 
a ridiculous way. 

Blair looked at her steadily, and as 
he did so, he repeated: 

“That's all right, Lily. 


you have been 


Gordon cares 


a lot, and the truth of the matter is,. 


that I do not.’ 

She gréw very pale. 

“I would have stuck to my word, of 
course,” he went on, “but we’d have 
been infernally unhappy and ended up 
in the divorce courts. Now, this little 
scene here of yours lets me out, and I 
don’t lay it up against either of you.” 

“Gordon!” she appealed to her lover. 
“Why, in Heaven’s name, don’t you 
speak fr” 

Ihe Englishman realized that, while 
he was glad at heart, he regretted that 
he had been the means of her losing 
the chance of her life. 

“What do you want me to say, Lily?” 
he exclaimed, with a desperate gesture 
“I can’t tell him I don’t love you. I 
have loved you, God help me, for ten 
years, 

She could have killed him for it. 

“IT can tell you, Dan, if you want me 
to,” Galorey went on, “that I don't be- 
lieve she cares a penny for any one on 
the face of the earth, for you or me.’ 

Old Dan Blair’s son showed his busi- 
ness training. His one idea was to “get 
out,” and as he didn’t care who the 
Duchess of Breakwater loved or didn't 
love, he wanted to break away as fast 


as he could. He sat down at the table 
under the lamp and drew out his wal- 
let with its compact, thick little check 
book, the millionaire’s pass to most of 
the things that he wants. 

“You've taught me a lot,” he said to 
the Duchess of Breakwater, “and my 
father sent me over here for that. I 
have been awfully fond of you, too. I 
thought I was fonder than I guess I 
am, At any rate, 1 want to stand by 
one of my promises. That old place 
of yours—Stainer Court—now that’s 
got to be fixed up.” 

He made a few computations on pa- 
per, lifted the pad to her with the fig- 
ures on it, round, generous, and full. 

“At home,” he said, “in Blairtown, 
we have what we call ‘engagement par- 
ties,’ when each fellow brings a pres- 
ent to the girl; now, this is what we 
might call a ‘broken engagement par- 
ty. Now, I can’t,” the boy went on, 
“give this money to you very well; it 
won't look right. We will have to fix 
that up some way or other. You will 
have to say you got an unexpected in- 
heritance from some uncle in Austra- 
lia.” He smiled at Galorey: “We will 
fix them up together.” 

His candor, his simplicity, were so 
charming, he stood before the two so 
young, so clear, so clean, that a sud- 
den tenderness for him, and a sense of 
what she had lost, and she never had 
had, made her exclaim: 

“Dan, I really don’t care a pin for 
the money—I don’t!” But the hand she 
held out was seized by the other man 
and held fast. 

Galorey said: 
at that. 


“Very well, let it go 
You don’t care for the money, 
but you will take it just the same. Now 
don’t, for God’s sake, tell him that you 
care for him.” 

He made her meet his eyes this time; 
stronger than she, Galorey forced her 


to be sincere. She set Dan free, and he 
turned and left them standing there 
facing each other. He softly crossed 
the room, and he looked back and saw 
them, tall, distinguished both of them, 
under the lamplight—enemies, and yet 
the closest friends, bound by the strong- 
est tie in the world. 
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As Dan went out through the cur- 
tains of the room and they fell behind 
him, the Duchess of Breakwater sank 
down in the chair by the side of the 
table; she buried her face. Gordon 
Galorey bent over her, and again took 
her in his arms, and she suffered it. 


It was one o’clock. Blair called a 
hansom and told the driver to take him 
to the Carlton, and leaning back in 
the vehicle he breathed a long sigh. He 
thought over what he had left, stopped 
longest in pitying Galorey, then went 
into the Carlton restaurant to order 
some supper, for he began to feel the 
need of food. He had not time to drink 
his wine and partake of the cold pheas- 
ant before he saw that opposite him 
the two people who had taken their 
table were Letty Lane and Poniotow- 
sky. The woman’s slender back was 
turned to Blair, and his heart gave a 
leap of pain at the sight of the man 
with her, and the cruel suffering began 
again. 

Dan gave up the idea of eating; 
drank a whole glass of champagne, 
then pushed it away from him violent- 
ly. When those two got up to go, 
however, he would go with them; that 
was sure! He could never see them 
go out together again; no—no—no! 
As his brain grew a bit clearer, he saw 
that they were having a heated dis- 
cussion between them, and as the room 
emptied finally, save for themselves, 
Dan, though he could not hear what 
Poniotowsky said, understood that he 
was urging something which the girl 
did not wish to grant. When they left 
he arose as well, and at the door of 
the restaurant the actress and her com- 
panion paused, and Dan saw her face, 
deadly pale. There were tears in her 
eyes. 

“For God's sake,” he heard her mur- 
mur, and she impatiently drew her 
cloak around her shoulders. Poniotow- 
sky put out his hand to help her, but 
she drew back from him, exclaiming 
violently: “Oh, no—no!” 

Before he was aware what he was 
doing, Dan was holding his hand out 
to Miss Lane, 


How she turned to him! God of 
dreams! How she took in one cold 
hand his hand; just the grasp a man 
needs to lead him to offer the service 
of his life. Her hand was icy—it 
thrilled him to his marrow. 

* she breathed. “Hel- 

No words could have been more com- 
monplace, less in the category of dra- 
matic or poetic welcome, but they were 
music to the boy, and when the actress 
looked at him with a pale smile on her 
trembling lips, Dan was sure there ‘was 
some kind of blessing in the smile. 

“I am going to see you home,” he 
said with determination, and she caught 
at it: 

“Yes, yes, do! Will you?’ 

The third member of the party had 
not spoken. A servant fetched him a 
light to which he bent, touching his 
cigar, Then he lifted his head—a hand- 
some one—with its cold and indifferent 
eyes, to Letty Lane. 

“Good night, Miss Lane.” A deep 
color crept under his dark skin. 

“Come,” said the actress eagerly, 
“come along; my motor is out there, 
and I am crazy tired. . That is all there 
is about it. Come along.” 

Snatched from a marriage contract, 
still bitter from his jealous anger, this 
—to be alone with her—by the side of 
this white, fragrant, wonderful crea- 
ture—to have been turned to by her, 
to be alone with her, the Duchess of 
Breakwater out of his horizon, Ponio- 
towsky gone—oh, it was sweet to him! 
They had rolled out of the Carlton 
down toward the square, and he put his 
arm around her waist, his voice shook. 

“You are dead tired! And when [ 
saw that brute with you to-night, I 
could have shot him.” 

“Take your arm away, please.” 

“Why ?” 

“Take it away. I don’t like it. Let 
my hand go. What’s the matter with 
you? I thought I could trust you.” 

He said humbly: ““You can—certain- 
ly you can.” 

“I am tired—tired—tired !” 

Under his breath, he said: “Put your 
head on my shoulder, Letty, darling.” 
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And she turned on him nearly as 
violently as she had on Poniotowsky, 
and burst into tears, crouching almost 
in the corner of the motor away from 
him, both her hands upon her breast. 

“Oh, can’t you see how you bother 
me? Can’t you see I want to rest and 
be all alone? You are like them all— 
like them all. Can’t I rest anywhere ?” 

The very words she used were those 
he had thought of when he saw her 
dance at the theatre, and his heart 
broke within him. 

“You can,” he stammered, “rest right 
here. God knows I want you to rest 
more than anything. I won't touch you 
or breathe again or do anything you 
don’t want me to.” 

She covered her face with her hands 
and sat so, without speaking to him. 
The light was lit in her motor, and it 
shone over her like one kindly star, as, 
wrapped in her filmy things, she lay 
like a white rose blown into a shel- 
tered nook by a storm. After a little 
she wiped her eyes, and said more nat- 
urally: 

“You look perfectly dreadfully, boy! 
What have you been doing with your- 
self?” 

They had reached the Savoy. It 
seemed to Dan they were always just 
driving up to where some one opened 
a door, out of which she was to fly 
from him. He got out before 
er, and helped her from the car, 

Well, I’ve got a piece of news to 

u. I have broken my engage- 


Duchess of Break- 


aWay 


nent with the 
water.” 

This 
into life to make her exclaim: 
am glad! That’s perfectly fine! I don’t 


enough 
“On, | 


brought her back far 


> 

know when I’ve heard anything that 
pleased me so much. Come and see 
me to-morrow and tell me all about it.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Dan did not fall asleep until morn- 
ing, and then he dreamed of Blairtown, 
and the church, and a summer even- 
ing, and something like the drone of 
the flies on the window pane soothed 
him, and came into his waking 


thoughts, for at noon he was violently 
shaken by the shoulder, and a man’s 
voice called him as he opened his eyes 
and looked into Ruggles’ face. 

“Gee-whittaker !” Ruggles ex- 
claimed. “You are one of the seven 
sleepers! I’ve been here something like 
seventeen minutes, whistling and mak- 
ing all kind of barnyard noises.” 

As Dan welcomed him, rubbing the 
sleep from his eyes, Ruggles teld him 
that he had come over “the pond” just 
for the wedding. 

“There isn’t going to be any wed- 
ding, Josh! Got out of all that last 
night.” 

Ruggles had the breakfast card in 
his hand, which the waiter had-fetched 
in, and Dan, taking it from his friend, 
ordered a big breakfast. 

“I’m as hungry as the dickens, Rug, 
and I guess you are, too.’ 

“W hat was the matter with the duch- 
ess?” Ruggles asked. “Were you too 
young for her, or not rich enough ?” 

Significantly the boy answered: “One 
too many, Josh,” and Ruggles winced 
at the response. 

“Here are the fellows with my trunks 
and things,” he announced, as the port- 
ers came in with his luggage. “Just 
drop them there, boys; they're going 
to fix some kind of a room later.” 

Blair’s long silk coat lay on a chair 
where he had flung it, his hat beside it, 
and Ruggles went over to the corner 
and lifted up a fragrant glove. It was 
one of Letty Lane’s gloves which -Dan 
had found in the motor and taken pos- 
session of. The young man had gone 
to his dressing room, and began run- 
ning his bath, and Ruggles, laying the 
glove on the table, said to himself: 

“I knew he would get rid of 
duchess, all right.” 

But when Dan came back into the 
room later, in his dressing gown, for 
breakfast, Ruggles said: 

“You'll have to send her 
glove, Danny.” 

At the sight of it beside the break- 
fast tray, Dan blushed scarlet. He 
picked up the fragrant object. 

“That's all right; I'll take care of it.’ 

“Ts ‘Mandalay’ running the same as 


the 


back her 
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ever?” Ruggles asked over his bacon 
“and eggs. 
“Same as ever 
Ruggles saw he had not returned in 
vain, and that he was destined to take 
up his part of the business, just as he 
had laid it out for himself to Lord 
Galorey. “It’s up to me now; I'll have 
to take care of the singer, and I’m 
darned if I haven’t got a job. If Dan 
colors up like that at the sight of her 
glove, I wonder what he does when he 
holds her hand!” 


9 


When Dan, on the minute of two, 
went to the Savoy, Higgins, as was her 
custom, did not meet him. The lady 
met him herself. Miss Lane read a 
letter by the table, and when Dan was 
announced she puteit back in its en- 
velope. Blair had seen her only in 
soft, clinging evening dresses, in white 
visionary clothes, or in her dazzling 
part costume, where the play dress of 
the dancer displayed her beauty and her 
charms. To-day she wore a tailor- 
made gown, and in her dark cloth 
dress, in her small hat, she seemed a 
new woman—some one he _ hadn't 
known and did not know, and he ex- 
perienced the thrill a man always feels 
when the woman he Joves appears in 
an unaccustomed dress and suggests a 
new mystery. 

“Oh, I say! 
are you?” 

In the lapel of her close little coat 
was:a flower he had given her. He 
wanted to lean forward and kiss it as it 
rested there. She assured him: 

“IT have just come in; had an early 
lunch and took a long walk—think of 
it! I haven’t taken a walk alone since 
I can remember!” 

Her walk had given her only the 
ghost of a flush, which rose over her 
delicate skin, fading away like a furl- 
ing flag. Her frailness, her slender- 
ness, the air of good breeding her dress 
gave her, added to Dan’s deepening 
emotions. She seemed infinitely dear, 
and a thing to be protected and fos- 
tered, 

“Can't you sit down for a minute? 
I’ve come to make you a real call.” 


You’re not going out, 


“Of course,” she laughed. “But, 
first, I must answer this letter.” 

His jealousy rose and he caught 
hold of her hand that held the envel- 
ope. “Look here, you are not to write 
it if it is to that damned scoundrel. [| 
took you away irom him last night 
and you are never to see him again.” 

For the first time the two really 
looked at each other. Her lips parted 
as though she would reprove him, and 
the boy murmured: 

“That’s all right. I mean what I 
say—never to see him again! Will 
you promise me? Promise me—I can't 
bear it. I won't have it!’ - 

A film of emotion crossed his clear 
young eyes, her slender hands 
were held fast in his clasp. His face 
was beautiful in its ! 


and 


tenderness anid 
in a righteous anger as he bent it on 
her. Instead of reproving him as she 
had done before, instead of snatching 
away her hands, she swayed, and at 
the sight of her weakness his eves 
cleared, and the film lifted like a cur- 
tain. Dan caught her in her dark dress, 
the flowers in her bodice, to his heart. 
He kissed her first timidly, won- 
deringly, with the sacrament of first 
love on his lips. Then he kissed | 
is heart bade him, and when 
set her free she was crying, but 
tears on his face were not all 
tears. 

“Little boy, how crazy; how 
! Oh, Dan—Dan!”’ 


us his 


fectly cri 


She clung im, looking uy 


just as his boy-dreams had told hin 


would look some day. 

The boy laughed aloud, the laugh of 
happy youth. 

“T’'ve said a lot of f, and I am 
likely to say a lot more, but I want 
you to say something to me. Don't 
you love me?” 


oirl 


The word on his lips to him was as 
strange, as wonderful, as though it had 
been made for him. 

“T guess I must love you, Dan. 
guess I must have for a long time.” 

“God, I’m so glad! How long?” 

“Why, ever since you used to come 
to the soda fountain and ask for choc- 
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olate. You don’t know how sweet you 
were when you were a little boy.” 

She put her slender hand against his 
hot cheek. “And you are nothing but 
a little boy now! I think I must be 
crazy!” 

As he protested, as she listened in- 
tently to what his emotion taught him 
to say to her, she whispered close to 
his ear: 

“What will you, take, little boy?” 

And he answered: “I'll take you— 
you!” 
~ At a slight sound in the next room 
Letty Lane started as though the in- 
terruption really brought her to her 
senses, put her hand to her disheveled 
hair, and before she could prevent it, 
Dan had called Mrs. Higgins to “come 
in,” and the woman, in response, came 
into the sitting room. The boy went 
up to her and took her hands eagerly, 
and said: 

“It's all right, all right, Mrs. Hig- 
gins. Just think of it; she belongs 
to me!” 

“Oh, don’t be a_ perfect lunatic, 
Dan,” the actress exclaimed, half 
laughing, half crying, “and don’t listen 
to him, Higgins. He’s just crazy.” 

But the old woman’s eyes went 
bright at the boy’s face and tone, “I 

‘ver was so glad of anything in my 


‘As of what?” asked her mistress 
harply, and the tone was so cold and 
» suddenly altered that Dan felt a 

ll of despair. 

Vhy, at what Mr. Blair 


a Says, 


‘Then,” said her mistress, “you 
ught to be ashamed of yourself. He’s 
only twenty-two, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about life. You must be crazy. 
Hes as mad as a March hare and he 
ht to be in school.” 
to their consternation, she 
t into a passion of weeping; threw 
elf on Higgins’ breast and begged 
r to send Dan away—to send every- 
ly away—and to let her die in peace. 
utter despair the boy obeyed the 
er’s motion to go, and’ his trans- 
vas. changed into anxiety and 


" 
( 


y 
~ 


hen, 


He lived through a week of bliss and 
of torture. One minute she promised 
to marry him, give up the stage, go 
around the world on a yacht, whose 
luxuries,-Dan planned, should-rival any 
boat ever built, or they would motor 
across Asia, and see, one by one, the 
various coral strands and the golden 
sands of the East. 

Then, again, she would say that she 
loved the stage and her art, wouldn't 
give it up for any one in the world; 
that it was fatal to marry an actress; 
that it was mad for him to think of 
marrying her, anyway; that she didn’t 
want to marry any one and be tied 
down; that she wanted to be her own 
mistress and free. 

He found her a creature of a thou- 
sand whims and caprices, quick to cry, 
quick to laugh, divine in everything 
she did. He never knew what she 
would want him to do next, or how 
her mood would change, and after one 
of their happiest hours, when she had 
been like a girl with him, she would 
burst into tears, beg him to leave the 
room, telling him that she was tired— 
tired—tired, and wanted to go to sleep 
and to never wake up again. 

Between them was the figure -of 
Poniotowsky, though neither spoke of 
him. She appeared to have forgotten 
him. Dan would rather have cut out 
his tongue than to speak his name, and 
yet he was there in the minds of each. 

Dan had made his arrangements with 
Galorey peacefully, coolly. And _ be- 
tween the two men it had been under- 
stood that the world should think the 
engagement broken by the duchess. 
And Dan’s attention to Letty Lane, al- 
ready the subject of much comment, al- 
ready conspicuous, was enough to jus- 
tify any woman in taking offense. 

The ring he had given the Duchess 
of Breakwater. had been her own 
choice, a ruby. He had asked her, 
through Galorey, to keep it, and to 
wear it later, when she could think of 
him kindly, in an. ornament of some 
kind or another. The duchess had not 
refused. The ring he bought for Let- 
ty Lane, although there was no en- 
gagement announced. between them, 
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was the largest, purest diamond he 
could with decency ask her to put upon 
her hand. It sparkled like a great drop 
of clear water from some fountain 
on a magic continent. In another shop, 
strands of pink coral set through with 
diamonds caught his fancy, and he 
bought her yards of them, ropes of 
them, smiling to think how his boy- 
hood’s dreams were come true. 

He never saw Ruggles except at 
meals, hardly spoke to the poor man 
at all, and the boy’s absorbed face, his 
state of mind, made the older man feel 
like death. He repeated to himself 
that he was too late; too late, and usu- 
ally wound up his reflections by ejacu- 
lating: 

“Gosh almighty, I’m glad I haven't 
got a son!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ruggles, as he waited for her in 
that flower-filled room, as he glanced 
at the photographs of women like her- 
self, in costumes more or less frank, 
more or less vulgar, felt as though 
he wanted to knock down the walls 
and let in a big view of the West, of 
Montana, of the hills. With such a 
setting he thought he could better talk 
with the lady whom he had come to 
see. 

Miss Lane kept him waiting ten 
minutes, and they were hours to her 
guest. He was afraid every minute 
that Dan would come in. 

She came into the sitting room at 
length. She wore a short walking skirt 
of heavy serge, a simple shirt-waist 
belted around, a sailor hat on her beau- 
tiful little head. She was unjeweled 
and unpainted, very pale and very 
sweet. If it had not been for the 
marks of fatigue under her eyes, she 
would not have looked more than 
eighteen. On her left hand a single 
diamond, clear as water, caught the re- 
fracted light. 

“How de do? Glad you are back 
again.” 

She gave him a big chair and sat 
down before him, smiling, leaning her 
elbows on her knees. She sank her 
face upon her hands and looked at 


him, not coquettishly in the least, but 
as a child might have looked. From 
her small feet to her golden head she 
was utterly charming. 

Ruggles made himself think of Dan. 

Miss Lane spoke slowly, nodding to- 
ward him, in her languid voice: “It’s 
no use, Mr. Ruggles; no use.” 

Holding her face between her hands, 
her eyes gray as winter’s seas, and as 
profound, she looked at him intently; 
then, in a flash, she changed her po- 
sition and instantly transformed her 
character. He saw that she was a 
woman, not an eighteen-year-old girl, 
but a woman, clever, poised, witty, un- 
derstanding, and that she might have 
been twenty years older than the boy. 

“I’m sorry you spoke so quick,” he 
said, 

“I knew,” she interrupted, “just 
what you wanted to say from the start. 
I couldn’t help it, could 1? I knew 
you would want to come and see me 
about it. It isn’t any use. I know 
just what you are going to say.” 

“No, ma’am,” he returned, “I don't 
believe you do—bright as you are. 
Dan’s father and me were chums. We 
went through pretty much together, 
and I know how he jelt on most points. 
He was a man of few words, but I 
know he counted on me to stand by 
the boy.” 

Ruggles was so chivalrous that his 
role at present cost him keen discom- 
Tort. 

“Now,” he continued, leaning 
ward a trifle toward her languid, half- 
interested figure, “I just want you to 
think of him as a little boy. He’s only 
twenty-two. He knows nothing of the 
world. The money you give to the 
poor doesn’t come so hard perhaps as 
this will. It’s a big sacrifice, but I 
want you to let the boy go.” 

Letty Lane was silent for a moment. 
If she acted well and danced well, it 
was hard for her to talk. She was 
evidently under strong emotion, and it 
needed her control not to burst into 
tears and lose her chance. 

“Of course, I know the things you 
have heard.- Of course, I know what 
is said about me.” She stopped. 


tor- 
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Ruggles didn’t press her any fur- 
ther; he didn’t ask her if the things 
were true. Looking at her as he did, 
watching her as he did, there was in 
him a feeling so new, so troubling that 
he found himself more anxious to pro- 
tect her than to bring her to justice. 

“There are worse, far worse women 
than I am, Mr. Ruggles. I will never 
do Dan any harm.” 

Here her visitor leaned forward and 
put one of his big hands lightly over 
one of hers, patted it a moment, and 
said: 

_s want you to do a great deal bet- 

r than that.” 

"'She had picked up a photograph off 
the table, a pretty picture of herself in 

“Mandalay,” and turned it nervously 
between her fingers, as she said with 
irritation : 

“Tl haven't been 
world not to guess at this 
Father’ act, Mr. Ruggles. 


in the theatrical 
‘Worried 
I told you 


I knew just what you were going to 


Say. 

“Wrong,” he repeated, “the business 
is old enouglr perhaps—lots of good 
jobs are old—but this is a little differ- 
ent.” 

He took the turning picture and laid 
it on the table, and quietly possessed 
himself of the small cold hands. Blair's 
solitaire shone up to him. Ruggles 
looked into Letty Lane’s eyes. 

“You have seen so much,” he urged. 
“So many fellows. You have been 
a queen, I dare say you could get 
any man you wanted.” 

“I have never seen 
Dan.” 

“Just so; he ain’t your kind. 
is what I am trying to tell you.” 

She withdrew her hand from 
violently, 

‘There you are wrong. 
kind. He is what I like, 
what I want to be like.” 

A wave of red dyed her face, and, 
in a tone more passionate than she had 
used to her lover, she said to 
Ruggles: 

“I love him—I love him!” 

Her words sent something like a 
sword through the older man’s heart. 


such 
any one like 
_ That 


him 


He is my 
and he is 


ever 


He said gently: “Don’t say it. He 
don’t know what love means yet.” 

He wanted to tell her that the girl 
Dan married should be the kind of 
woman his mother was, but Ruggles 
couldn't bring himself to say the 
words. Now, as he sat near her, he 
was growing so complex that his brain 
was turning round. He heard her 
murmur: 

“I told you I knew your act, 
Ruggles. It isn’t any use.” 

This brought him back to his posi- 
tion, and once more he leaned toward 
her, and, in a different tone to the one 
he had intended to use, murmured: 

“You don’t know. You haven't any 
idea. Now,-I am going to trust you 
with something, and I know you will 
keep my secret for me. This shows 
you a little bit of what I think about 
you. Dan Blair hasn't got a red cent. 
He has nothing but what I give him. 
There’s a false title to all that land on 
the Bentley claim. The whole thing 
came up when I was home, and the 
original company, of which I own 
three-quarters of the stock, holds the 
clear titles to the Blairtown mines. It 
all belongs now to me, if I choose to 
present my documents. Dan knows 
nothing about this—not a word.” 

The actress had never come up to 
such a dramatic point in any of her 
plays. With her hands folded in her 
lap she looked at him steadily, and he 
could not understand the expression 
that crossed her face. He heard her 
exclamation: “Oh, gracious!” 

“I’ve brought the papers back with 
me,” said the Westerner, “and it is be- 
tween you and me how we act. If 
Dan marries you I will be bound to 
do what old Blair would have done— 
cut him off—let him feel his feet on 
the ground, and the result of his own 
folly.” 

He had taken his glasses off while 
he made this assertion. Now he put 
them on again. 

“If you give him up I'll divide with 
the boy,” he concluded. 

She seemed to have forgotten him 
entirely, and he cauglit his breath when 
she turned about abruptly and said: 


Mr. 


us 
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“My goodness, how Dan will hate 
being poor! He will have to sell all 
his stickpins and his motor cars and 
all the things he has given me. It will 
be quite a little to start on, but he will 
hate it, he is so very smart.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say 
Ruggles gasped. 

With a charming smile as she rose 
to put their conversation at an end, she 
said: 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that 
you thought I wouldn’t stand by him?” 

She seemed, as she put her hands 
upon her hips with something of a de- 
fiant look at the older man, as though 
she just then stood by her pauperized 
lover. 

“I thought you cared some for the 
boy,” Ruggles said. 

“Well, I am showing it.” 

“You want to ruin him to show it, 
do you? I am darn glad the old man 
is dead; I am glad his mother’s dead, 
and I am glad I have got no son.” 

The next moment she was at his 
side, and he felt that she clung to his 
arm, her sensitive, beautiful face 
raised to his, all drawn with emotion. 

“Oh, you'll kill me—you'll kill me! 
Just look how very ill I am; you are 
making me crazy. just worship 
him.” 

“Give him up, then,” said Ruggles 
steadily. 

She faltered: “I can’t—I can’t—it 
won't be for long”—with a terrible 
pathos in her voice. “You don’t know 
how different I can be; you don’t know 
what a new life we were going to 
lead.” 

Stammering, and with intense mean- 
ing, Ruggles, looking down at her, 
said: “My dear child—my dear child!” 

In his few words something per- 
haps made her see in a flash her past 
and what the question really was. She 
dropped Ruggles’ arm. She stood for 
a moment with her arms folded across 
her breast, her head bent down, and 
the man at the door waited, feeling 
that Dan’s whole life was in the bal- 
ance of the moment. When she spoke 
again her voice was hard and entirely, 
devoid of the lovely appealing quality, 


” 


which brought her so much admiration 
from the public. 

“Tf I give him up,” she said slow- 
ly, “what will you do?” 

“Why,” he answered, “I'll divide 
with Dan, let things stand just as they 
are.” 

She thought again a moment, and 
then as if she did not want him to 
witness—to detect the struggle she was 
going through, she turned away and 
walked over toward the window and 
dismissed him from there. 

“Please go, will you? I want very 
much to be alone and to think.” 


He had not got upstairs to his rooms 
at the Carlton before a note was hand- 
ed him from the actress, bidding him 
to return at once to the Savoy, and 
Ruggles, his heart hammering like a 
triphammer, rushed up to his rooms, 
made an evening toilet, for it was then 
half-past seven, and red almost to apo- 
plexy, nervous, and full of emotion, 
he returned to the rooms he had left 
not three hours before. 

The three hours had been busy ones 
at the actress’ apartment. Letty Lane’s 
sitting room was full of trunks, dress 
ing bags, and traveling paraphernalia. 
She came forward out of what seemed 
a world of confusion, dressed as 
though for a journey, even her veil 
and her gloves denoting her depar 
ture. She spoke hurriedly and almost 
without politeness, 

“T have sent for you 
see me here. Not a soul in London 
knows I am going away. here will 
be a dreadful row at the theatre, but 
that’s none of your affairs. Now, | 
want you to tell me before I go just 
what you are going to do for Dan.” 

“Who are you going with?” Rug- 
gles asked shortly, and she flashed at 
him: 

“Well, really, I don’t think that is 
any of your business. When you drive 
a woman as you have driven me, she 
will go far. But that is neither here 
nor there. What I want to know is, 
what you are going to do for Dan?” 

“I told you I would share with him.” 

“Then he will. be nearly as rich?” 


to come and 
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“He’lt have more than is good for 
him.” 

That satisfied her. Then she pur- 
sued: “I want you to stand by him. 
He will need you.” 

Ruggles lifted the hand he held and 
kissed it reverently. “I'll do anything 
you say—anything you say.” 

Downstairs in the Savoy, as Dan 
had done countless times, Ruggles 
waited until he saw her motor car car- 
ry her and her small luggage and Hig- 
gins away. 

In their sitting room in the Carlton 
a half hour later the door was thrown 
open and Dan Blair came in like a 
madman. Without preamble he seized 
Ruggles by the arm. 

“Look here,” he cried, “what have 
you been doing? Tell me now, and 
tell me the truth, or, by God, I don’t 
know what I'll do. You went to the 
Savoy. You went there twice. Any- 
how, where is she? Speak to me. 
Where has she gone?” He stared in 
the Westerner’s face, his eyes blood- 
shot. “Why in thunder don’t you say 
something ?” 

And Ruggles prayed for some pow- 
er to unloose his thickening tongue. 

“You say she’s gone?” he ques- 
tioned, 

“T say,” said the boy, “that you’ve 
been meddling in my affairs with the 
woman I love. I don’t know what you 
have said to her, but it’s only your age 
that keeps me from striking you. Don’t 
cried, “that you are 
Don’t you know 


know,” he 
life? 


you 
spoiling my 
that?” 

A torrent of feeling coming to his 
lips, his eyes suffused, the tears rolled 
down his face. He walked away into 
his own room, remained there a few 
moments, and when he came out again 
he carried in his hand his valise, which 
he put down with a bang on the table. 
More calmly, but still in great anger, 
he said to his father’s friend: 

“Now, can you tell me what you’ve 
done or not?” ; 

“Dan,” ‘said Ruggles, with difficulty, 
“if you will sit down’a moment we 
can——” 

The boy laughed in his face. “Sit 


down!” he cried. “Why, I think you 
must have lost your reason. I: have 
chartered a motor car out there and 
the damned thing has burst a tire, and 
they are fixing it up. for me. It will be 
ready in about two minutes, and then I 
am ‘going to follow wherever she 
has gone. She crossed to Paris, 
but I can get there before she can 
even with this damned accident. But, 
before I go, I want you to teil me 
what you said.” 

“Why,” said Ruggles quietly, “I 
told her you were poor, and she turne 
you down.” 

His words were faint. 

“God!” said the boy under his 
breath. “That’s the way you think 
about truth. Lie to a woman to save 
my precious soul, but I expect you 
think she is so immoral and so bad 
that she will hurt me. Well,” with 
great emphasis, “she has never done 
anything in her life that comes up to 
what you’ve done. Never! And noth- 
ing has ever hurt me so.” His lips 
trembled. “I have lost my respect for 
you, for my father’s friend, and as far 
as she is concerned, I don’t care what 
she marries me for. She has got to 
marry me, and if she doesn’t——” 

He had no idea, in his passion, what 
he was saying or how. 

“Why, I think [ll kill you first and 
then blow my own brains out!” 

And with these mad words he 
grabbed up his valise and bolted from 
the room, and Ruggles could hear his 
rinning feet tearing down 
dor. 


1, nent 
the corri- 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Spring in Paris, which comes in a 
fashion so divine that even the most 


calloused and _ indifferent are im- 
pressed by its beauty, awakened no 
answering response in the heart of the 
young man, who, from his hotel win 
dow, looked out on the desecrated gar 
dens of the Tuileries. He had missed 
the boat across the Channel taken by 
Letty Lane, and the delay had made 
him lose what little trace of her he 
had. In the’early hours of the morn- 
ing he had flung himself in at the St. 
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James, taken the indifferent room they 
could give him in the crowded season, 
and excited as he was he slept and did 
not waken until noon. 

Blair thought it would be a matter 
of a few hours only to find the where- 
abouts of the celebrated actress, but it 
was not such an easy job. He had not 
guessed that she might be traveling in- 
cognita, and at none of the hotels 
could he hear news of her, nor did he 
pass her in the crowded, noisy, rus- 
tling, crying streets, though he searched 
motors for her with eager eyes, and 
haunted restaurants and cafés, and 
vent everywhere that he thought she 
might be likely to be. 

At the end of the third day, unsuc- 
cessful and in despair, the unhappy 
young lover started out, determined 
that night should not fall until he 
found the woman he sought. Nor did 
it, though the afternoon wore on, and 
Dan, pursuing his old trails, wandered 
from worldly meeting place to worldly 
meeting place. Finally, toward six 
o'clock, he saw the lengthening 
shadows steal into the woods of the 
Bois de Boulogne, and in one of the 
smaller alleys, where the  green- 
trunked trees and their forests are full 
of purple shadows and yellow sun disk, 
flickering down, he picked up a small 
iron chair and sat himself down, with 
a long sigh, to rest. 

While he sat there, watching the 
end of the alley as it gave out into 
the broader road, a beautiful red motor 
rolled up to the conjunction of the two 
ways, and Letty Lane, in a summer 
frock, got out alone. She had a flow- 
ing white veil around her head and a 
flowing white scarf around her shoul- 
ders. She was all in white—like a 
dove. But her costume was made vivid 
and picturesque by the coral parasol 
she carried and a pair of coral-colored 
kid shoes, and he saw that he observed 
her before she did him; that around 
her neck and falling in its long chain, 
she wore his coral beads. All this Dan 
saw before he dashed into the road, 
came up to her with something like a 
cry on his lips, bareheaded, for: his 
hat was by: his chair in the woods. 


Letty Lane’s hands went to her heart 
and her face took on a deadly pallor. 
She did not seem glad to see him. Out 
of his passionate description of the 
hours that he had been through, of how 
he had looked for. her, of what he 
thought and wanted and felt, the ac- 
tress made what she could, listening to 
him as they both stood there under the 
shadows of the green trees. Scanning 
her face for some sign that she loved 
him, for it was all he cared for, Dan 
saw no such indication there. He fin- 
ished with: 

“You know what Ruggles told you 
was a lie. Of course, I’ve got money 
enough to give you everything you 
want. He’s a lunatic and ought to be 
shut up.” 

“It may have been a lie, all right,” 
she said, with forced indifference. “I’ve 
had time to think it over. You are too 
young. You don’t know what you 
want.” She stopped his protestations. 
“Well, then, J am too old, and I don’t 
want to be tied down.” 

When he pressed her to tell him 
whether or not she had ceased to care 
for him, she shook her head slowly, 
marking on the ground fine tracery 
with the end of her coral parasol. He 
had been obliged to take her back to 
the red motor, but before they were in 
earshot of her servants, he said: 

“Now, you know just what you have 
done to me, you and Ruggles between 
you. lor my father’s sake and the 
things I believed in I’ve kept pretty 
straight as things go.” He nodded at 
her, with boyish egotism, throwing all 
the blame on her. “I want you to un- 
derstand that from now, right now, 
I’m going to the dogs just a§ fast as 
I can get there, and it won't be a very 
gratifying result to anybody that ever 
cared.” 

She touched his arm. 

“No,” she murmured. “No, boy, 
you are not going to do any such 
thing.”’ 

This much from her was enough for 
him. He caught her hand and cried: 
“Then you marry me. What do we 
care for anybody else in the world!” 

“Go back and get your hat and stick ° 
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and gloves,” she commanded, keeping 
down the tears. 

“No, no, you come with me, Letty; 
I’m not going to let you run to your 
motor and escape me again.” 

“Go; I'll wait here,” she promised. 
“I give you my word.” 

As he snatched up the inanimate 
objects from the leaf-strewn ground 
where he had thrown them in despair, 
he thought how things can change in 
a quarter of an hour. For he had 
hope now, as he hurried back, as he 
walked with her to her car, as he saw 
the little coral shoes stir in the leaves 
when she passed under the trees. The 
little coral shoes trod on his heart, but 
now it was light under her feet! 

Jubilant to have overcome the fate 
which had tried to keep her hidden 
from him in Paris, he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes that she was before them 
again, and, as they rolled into the Ave- 
nue des Acacias, he asked her the ques- 
tion uppermost in his mind: 

“Are you alone in Paris, Letty?” 

“Don’t you count?” 

*“No—no—honestly, you know what 
] mean.” 

“You 
that.” 

“IT have—I have. You gave me a 
right. You're engaged to me, aren't 
Gosh, you haven’t forgotten, 
have you? Are you alone in Paris, 
Letty °” 

And she said: “Oh, what a bore you 

You're the most obstinate crea- 
ure. Well, I am alone, but that had 
nothing to do with you.” 

A glorious light broke over his face; 
his relief. was tremendous. 

“Oh, thank God!’ he breathed. 

“Poniotowsky”—and she said his 
name with difficulty—“is coming to- 
night from Carlsbad.” 

The boy threw back his bright head 
and laughed wildly. 

“Curse him! The very name makes 
me want to commit a crime. He will 
gO over my body to you. You hear 
me, Letty. I mean what I say.” 

People had already remarked them 
as they passed. The actress was too 
well known to pass unobserved, but she 


haven't any right to ask me 


your 


was indifferent to their curiosity or to 
the existence of any one but this ex- 
cited boy. 

Blair, who had not opened a paper 
since he game to Paris, did not know 
that Letty Lane’s flight from London 
had created a scandal in the theatric- 
al world, that her manager was suing 
her, and that to be seen with her driv- 
ing in the Bois was a conspicuous 
thing, indeed; she thought of it, how- 
ever. 

“I am going to tell the man to drive 
you to the gate on the other side of 
the park where it’s quieter; we won't 
be stared at; and then I want you to 
leave me and let me go to the Meurice 
alone. Let me go to the hotel alone.” 

He laughed again in the same 
strained fashion. 

“Look here. You don’t suppose I am 
going to let you go like this, now that 
I have seen you again? You don’t sup- 
pose I am going to give you up to that 
infamous scoundrel? You have got to 
marry me.” 

sringing all her strength of charac- 
ter to bear, she exclaimed: “I expect 
you think you aré the only person who 
has asked me to marry him, Dan. 1 
am going to marry Prince Poniotow- 
sky. He is perfectly crazy about me.” 

Until that moment she had not made 
him think that she was indifferent to 
him, and the idea that such a thing 
was possible, was too much for his 
overstrained heart to bear. Dan cried 
her name in a voice whose appeal was 
like a hurt creature’s, and as the hurt 
creature in its suffering sometimes 
springs upon its torturer, he flung his 
arms around her as she sat in the mo- 
tor, held her and kissed her, then set 
her free, and as the motor flew along, 
tore open the door to spring out or to 
throw himself out, but clinging to him 
she prevented his mad act. She stopped 
the car along the edge of the quiet, 
wooded allée. Blair saw that he had 
terrified her. She covered her beating 
heart with her hands, and gasped at 
him that he was “crazy, crazy,” and 
perhaps’ a little’ late; his dignity and 
self-possession returned. 

“T am. mad,” he acknowledged more 
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calmly, “and I am sorry that I fright- 
ened you. But you drive me mad.” 

Without further word he got out and 
left her agitated, leaning toward him, 
and Blair, less pale and thoroughly 
the man, lifted his hat to her, and, 
with unusual grace, bowed good night 
and good-by. Then, rushing as he had 
come, he walked off down through the 
allée, his gray figure in his gray clothes 
disappearing through the vista of meet- 
ing trees. 

For a moment she stared after him, 
her eyes fastened on the tall, slender, 
beautiful young man. Blair’s fire and 
ardor, his fresh youthfulness, his pro- 
tection and his chivalry, his ardent de- 
votion, touched her profoundly. Tears 
fell, and one splashed on her white 
glove. Was he really going to ruin his 
life? The ballad of the “Earl of Mo- 
ray” ran through her head: “And long 
may his lady look from the castle wall.” 
Dan had neither title, nor, according 
to Ruggles, had he any money, and she 
could marry the prince; but Dan, as 
he walked so fast away, misery snap- 
ping at his heels as he went, stamping 
through the woods, seemed glorious to 
Letty Lane, and the only one she 
wanted in the world, 

What if anything should happen to 
him really? What if he should really 
start out to do the town according to 
the fashion of his Anglo-Saxon broth- 
ers, but more desperately still? She 
took a card from the case in the cor- 
ner of the car, scribbled a few words, 
told the man to drive around the curve 
and meet the outlet of the path where 
Dan had gone “stauning through.” 
When she saw him within reaching 
distance she sent the chauffeur, across 
the woods to give. Mr. Blair her scrib- 
bled word, and consoled herself with 
the belief that Dan wouldn’t “go to 
the dogs or throw himself in the river 
until he had seen her again.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


At the Meurice, Niss Lane gave 
strict orders to ‘admit only Mr. Blair 
to her apartments. She described him. 
No sooner’ had she drunk her cup of 


tea, which Higgins gave her, than she 
began to expect Dan. 

He didn’t come. 

Her dinner, without much appetite, 
she ate alone in her salon; looked out 
to the warm, bright gardens of the 
Tuileries fading into the pallid loveli- 
ness of sunset, indifferent to every- 
thing in the world—except Dan Blair. 
She believed she would soon be indif- 
ferent to him, too; then, everything 
would be done with. Now she won- 
dered had he really gone—had he done 
what he threatened? Why didn’t he 
come? At twelve o’clock that night, as 
she lay amongst the cushions of her 
sofa dozing, the door of her parlor was 
pushed in; she sprang up with a cry 
of delight ; but when Poniotowsky came 
up to her she exclaimed: 

“Oh, you!” And the languor and 
boredom with which she said his name 
made the prince laugh shortly. 

“Yes, I. Who did you think it was?” 

Cynically and rather cruelly he 
looked down at Letty Lane, and ad- 
mired the picture she made; small, ex- 
quisite, her blonde head against the 
dark velvet of the lounge, her gray 
eyes intensified by the fatigue under 
them. 

“Just got in from Carlsbad; came 
directly here. flow de do? You look, 
you know’’—he scrutinized her through 
his single eyeglass—‘‘most frightfully 
seedy “a 

“Oh, [’m all 
sofa, for she w 
nearer approach. 
supper? I'll call Higgins. 

“No, no} sit down, please, will you? 
I want to know why you sent to Carls- 
bad for me? Have you come to your 
senses ?” 

He was as mad about the beautiful 
creature as a man of his temperament 
could be. Exhausted by excess and 
bored with life, charmed and 
amused him, and in order to have her 
with him always, to be master of her 
caprices, he was willing to make any 
sacrifice. 

“Have you sent off that imbecile 
boy?” And at her look he stopped and 
shrugged. “You need a rest, my child,” 


right.” She left the 
anted to prevent his 


“Have you had any 


’ 


} 
sne 
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he murmured practically, “you’re neu- 
rasthenic and very ill. I’ve wired to 
have the yacht at Cherbourg. It'll 
reach there by noon to-morrow.” 

She was standing listlessly by the 
table on which were a mass of letters 
sent by special messenger from Lon- 
don after her, telegrams and cards in 
a pile. Looking down at the lot, she 
murmured: “All.right, I don’t care.” 

He concealed his triumph, but be- 
fore the look had faded from his face 
she saw it, and exclaimed sharply: 

“Don’t be crazy about it, you know. 
You'll have to pay high for me. You 
know what I mean.” 

He answered gallantly: ‘My dear 
child, I’ve told you that you would be 
the most charming princess in Hun- 
gary.” 

Once more she accepted indifferent- 
ly: “All right, all right, I don’t care 
tuppence—not tuppence’—and = she 
snapped her fingers—*but I like to see 
you pay, Frederigo. Take me to Max- 
im’s.” 


He demurred, saying she was far too 
ill, but she turned from him to call 
Higgins, determined to go if she had 
to go alone, and said to‘him violently: 
“Don’t think I’ll make your life easy 


for you, Frederigo. Ill make it 
wretched; as wretched”—and she held 
out her fragile arms, and the sleeves 
fell back, leaving them bare—‘as 
wretched. as I am myself.” 

But she was lovely, and he said 
harshly: “Get dressed, I'll go change 
and meet you at the lift.” 


She made him take a table in the 
corner, where she sat in the shadow on 
the sofa, overlooking the brilliant room, 
Maxim’s was no new scene to either 
of them, no novelty. Poniotowsky 
scarcely glanced at the crowd, prefer- 
ring to feast his eyes on his compan- 
ion, whose indifference to him made his 
abstraction easy. She was his proper- 
ty. He would give her his title; she 
had demanded it from the first. He 
stared at Letty Lane, whose delicate 
beauty was in fine play; her cheeks 
faintly pink, her starry eyes humid with 
a dew whose luster is of the most pre- 


cious quality. Her unshed tears had 
nothing to do with Poniotowsky—they 
were for the boy. Her heart sickened, 
thinking where he might be, and more 
than that, it cried out for him. She 
wanted him. 

She thought Dan would drift here 
probably as most Americans on their 
wild nights do for a part of the time, 
and she had come to see, 

She wore a dress of coral pink, tight- 
ly fitting, high to her little chin, and 
seemed herself like a coral strand from 
neck to toe, clad in the color she af- 
fected, and which had become cele- 
brated as the Letty Lane pink. Her 
feathered hat hid her face, and she wa: 
completely shielded as she bent down 
drawing pictures with her bare finger 
on the cloth. After a little while she 
said to Poniotowsky, without glancing 
at him: 

“If you stare any longer like that, 
Frederigo, you'll break your eyeglass 
You know how I hate it.” 

Used as he was to her sharpness, he 
nevertheless flushed and sat back, and 
looked across the room, where to their 
right, protected from them as they were 
from him by the great door, a young 
man sat alone. Whether or not he 
had come to Maxim’s intending to join 
a congenial party, should he find one, 
or to choose for a companion some one 
of the women, who, at the entrance of 
the tall blond boy, stirred and invited 
him with their raised lorgnons and their 
smiles, will not be known. Dan Blair 
was alone, pale as the pictures Letty 
Lane had drawn on the cloth, and he, 
too, feasted his eyes on the Gaiety 
girl. 

“By Jove!” said the Hungarian un- 
der his breath. 

She eagerly asked: “What? Whom? 
Whom do you see?” 

Turning his back sharply he evaded 
her question, and she did not pursue 
the idea, and as a physical weakness 
overwhelmed her, when Poniotowsky, 
after a second, said: “Come, chérie, for 
Heaven’s sake, let’s go,” she mechan- 
ically rose and passed out. 

Several young men supping togeth- 
er came over eagerly to speak to her, 
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and claimed acquaintance with the 
Gaiety girl, and walked along out to 
the motor. There Letty Lane discov- 
ered she had dropped her handkerchief, 
and sent the prince back for it. 

As though he had been watching for 
the reappearance of Poniotowsky, Dan 
Blair stood waiting close to the table 
which Letty Lane had left, her hand- 
kerchief in his hand. As Poniotowsky 
came up Dan thrust the small trifle of 
sheer linen into his waistcoat pocket. 

“I will trouble you for Miss Lane’s 
handkerchief,” said Poniotowsky, his 
eyes cold. 

“You may,” said Dan as quietly, his 
blue eyes like sparks from a star, 
“trouble me for hell.” 

And, lifting from the table Ponio- 
towsky’s own half-emptied glass of 
champagne, the boy flung the contents 
full in the Hungarian’s face. 

The wine dashed against Poniotow- 
sky’s lips and in his eyes. Blair 
laughed out loud, his hands in his 
pockets. The insult was low and noise- 
less; the little glass shattered as it fell 
so softly that amongst the music its 
gentle crash was unheard. 

Poniotowsky wiped his face tranquil- 
ly, and bowed. 

“You shall hear from me 
have taken Miss Lane home.” 

“Tell her,” said the boy, “where you 
left the handkerchief, that’s all.” 


after I 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The next morning very early, two 
strangers were ushered into Dan’s room 
at the hotel. The boy greeted them 
courteously. 

“Sit down, will you? 
English ?” 

They were foreigners, but they did 
speak English—no doubt far more 
perfectly than did Dan Blair. 

“Well,” he asked slowly, “I expect 
you’ve come to ask me to fight with 
Prince Poniotowsky—yes? It’s against 
our principles, you know, in the States 
—we don’t do that way. Personally, 
I’d throw: anything at him I could lay 
my hands on, but I don’t care to have 
him let daylight through me, and | 


Do you speak 


‘entered, and took his 


don’t care to kill your friend. See? 
I’m an American—yes, I know, I 
know”’—he nodded sagely—“but we 
don’t have your kind of fights out our 
way. It means business when we go 
out to shoot.” 

He threw his young, blond 
back, and frankly told his visitors : 

“I’m not up on swords; I’ve seen 
‘em in pictures, and read about them, 
but I'll be darned if I’ve ever had one 
in my hand.” 

His expression denen at the quiet 
response of Poniotowsky’s seconds. 

“Gee! Whew!” he exclaimed. “He 
does, does he? Twenty paces—re- 
volvers—why, he’s a bird—a bird!” 

A slight flush rose along Dan’s 
cheeks. “I never liked him, but you 
don’t want to hear what I think of him. 
But I'll be darned if he isn’t a bird.” 

At this moment a page came in, 
bringing him a blue envelope; he tore 
the telegram open; it was Ruggles‘ an- 
swer to his question, It ran: 


head 


Quite true. Tell you about it. Arrive your 


hotel around noon. 


The dispatch informed him that he 
was really a pauper, and also that he 
had a second for his duel with Ponio- 
towsky. His guests stood formally 
before the young barbarian. 

“Look here,” he continued amiably, 
“T can’t meet your dago friend like 
this, it’s not fair; he hasn’t seen me 
shoot; it isn’t for me to say it, but-I 
can’t miss. Hold,” he interrupted, “he 
has, too. He was at the Galoreys’ at 
that first shoot. Ah—well, I refuse; 
tell him so, will you? Tell him I’m 
an American and a cowboy, and that 
for me, a duel at twenty paces with a 
pistol would mean murder. I like his 
pluck—it’s all right—tell him anything 
you like. He ought to have chosen 
swords. He would have had me 
there.” 

They retired as formally as they had 
answer to their 
client; and, after a bath and careful 
toilet, Dan went out, leaving a line for 
Ruggles, to say that he would be at 
the hotel to meet him at noon. 
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The Hungarian, in the Continental, 
was drinking his coffee in his room 
when his friends found him. He lis- 
tened to what they had to say coolly; 
his eyeglass gave him an air of full 
dress even at this early hour. Only a 
few minutes before a letter had been 
brought him from Miss Lane. Ile was 
used to her caprices, which were 
countless, and he never left her with 
any certainty that he should see her 
again, or with any idea of what her 
next move would be. She wrote: 


T just can’t. V’ve always told 
you so, and I mean it. I’m tired out—I 
want tO go away and never see any one 
again. I want to die. I shall be dead next 
year, and I don’t care. Please leave me alone 
and don’t come to see me, and for Heaven’s 
sake don’t bore me with notes. 


When Poniotowsky received this 
note, he had shrugged, and decided 
that if he lived after his duel with the 
voung savage he would go to see the 
actress, taking a jewel or a gift; he 
would get her a Pomeranian dog, and 
all would be well. He listened coolly 
to his friends, 

“Cest un enfant,” 

“He is a coward,” said the other. 

“On the contrary,” answered Ponio- 
towsky coolly, “he shoots to perfection. 
You will be surprised to hear that I 

his refusal. I accept his deci- 
his skill is unquestioned with 
I choose to look upon this reply 
as an apology. I would like to have 
you inform Mr. Blair of this fact. He’s 
you ng pen to be my son, and he 

a barbarian. The incident is closed.” 

He put Letty Lane’s note in his 
pocket, and leisurely prepared to go 
out on the Rue de Castiglione to buy 
her a Pomeranian dog. 


It’s no use. 


one of them said. 


CHAPTER XxX. 

Higgins let him in, and across the 
room Blair saw the figure of the actress 
against the light of the long window. 
Her back was to him as he came up, 
and, though she knew who it was, she 
was far from dreaming how different 
a man came in to see her this morn- 
ing than the one she kad known. 


“Won't you turn around and bid me 
good-by?” he asked her. “I’m going 
away.” 

She gave him a languid hand, with- 
out looking at him. 

“Has Higgins gone?” 

“Yes. Won't you turn round and 
say how-de-do, and good-by? Gosh,’ 
he cried, as she turned, “how pale you 
are, darling!’ And he took her in his 
arms. 

“Are you very ill?’ he murmured. 
“Speak to me—tell me—are you going 
to die?” 

“Don’t be a goose, boy.” 

“T’ve had a wire from Ruggles,” Dan 
said. “He tells me it’s true. I have 
nothing but my own feet to stand on, 
and I’m as poor as the deuce.” Look- 
ing at her impressively, he added: “I 
only mind because it will be hard on 
you.” 

“Hard on me?” 

“Yes, you'll have to start poor. 
Mother did with father, out there in 
Montana; it will be rough at first, but 
others have done it and been happy, 
and we've got each other.” The eyes 
fixed on her were as blue as the sum- 
mer skies. “Money’s a darned poor 
thing to buy happiness with, Letty. It 
didn’t buy me a thing fit to keep, that’s 
the truth. I've never been so gay as 
I am tq-day since I was born. Why, 
I feel,” he said, and would have 
stretched out his arms, only he held her 
with them, “like a king. Later I'll 
have money again, all right—don’t fret 
—and then I'll know its worth. I'll 
bet you weren't all unhappy there in 
Blairtown before you turned the heads 
of all those Johnnies.” lle put one 
hand against her cheek and lifted her 
drooping head. “Lean on me, sweet- 
heart,” he said, with great tenderness. 
“It will be all right.” 

A coral color stole along her cheek; 
it rose like a sweet tide under his hand. 
She looked at him, fascinated. 

“It’s not a real tragedy,” he went 
on. “I’ve got my letter of credit, and 
old Ruggles will let me hang on to 
that, and you'll find the motor cars 
and jewels will look like thirty cents 
when we stand in the door of our lit- 
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tle shack and look out at the Value 
Mine.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, held 
it there, and the spark ignited in her; 
his youth and confidence, his force and 
passion, woke a woman in Letty Lane 
that had never lived before that hour. 

He murmured: “I'll be there with 
you, darling—night and day—night 
and day.” He brought his bright face 
close to hers. 

She found breath to say: “What has 
happened to you, Dan—what?” 

“IT don’t know,” he gravely replied. 
“I guess I came up pretty close against 
it last night; things got into their right 
places, and then and there I knew you 
were the girl for me, rich or poor.” 

He kissed her and she passively re- 
ceived his caresses, so passively, so 
without making him any sign, that his 
magnificent assurance began to be 
shaken—his arms fell from her. 

“It’s quite true,” he murmured. 
am poor.” 

She, led him to the lounge and made 
him sit down by her; he waited for 
her to speak, but she remained silent, 
her eyes fixed on her frail hands, ring- 
less... Tears forced themselves under 
her eyelids, but she kept them back. 

“I guess,” she said, in a veiled tone, 
“you've no idea all I’ve been through, 
Dan, since I stood there in the church 
choir.” 

American though he was, and down 
on foreign customs—he wouldn’t fight 
a duel—he got down on his knees and 
put his arms around her from there. 

“I know what you are, all right, 
Letty. You are an angel.” 

She gave way and burst into tears, 
and hid her face on his shoulder, and 
sobbed, 

“T believe you do—I believe vou do, 


You’ve saved my soul and my life. I'll 
go with you—I'll go—I'll go!” 


Later she told him how she would 
learn to cook and sew, and that to- 
gether they would stand in the door 
of their shack at sunset, or that she 
would stand and watch for him to 
come home; and, the actress in her 
strong, she sprang up for a minute, 
and stood shielding her eyes with her 
slender hand to show him how. And 
he gazed, charmed at her, and drew 
her back to him again. 

“You’ve made dad’s words come 
true.” Dan wouldn't tell her what 
they were; he said she wouldn't under- 
stand. 

She leaned toward him; a slight 
shadow crossed her face, as if mem- 
ories laid a darkling wing for a mo- 
ment there. Such shadows must have 
passed, for she kissed him of her own 
accord upon the lips and without a 
sigh, 

Side by side, they sat for a long 
time. Higgins softly opefed a door, 
saw them, and stepped back, unheard. 

Ruggles came in, and his steps in 
the soft carpet made no sound; and 
he looked at the pair long and ten- 
derly before he spoke. They sat there 
before him like children, holding hands. 

Letty Lane’s hat lay on the -floor; 
her hair was a halo around her pale, 
charming face; she had caught youth 
from the boy, she was laughing like a 
girl—they were making plans. And 
as the subject was Love, and there 
was no money in the question, and as 
there was sacrifice on the parts of both, 
it is safe to think that old Dan Blair’s 
son was planning to purchase. those 
things which stay above: ground»and 
persist in the hearts of us7all. 





A Str bay gh ng 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. : 

Fitzgerald, a young American newspaper man, who has represented his paper all over the world, 
happens one gloomy day to be at the Tomb of Napoleon in Paris. He notices there a beautiful American 
girl and her father, apparently a retired naval officer. He also encounters a certain Karl Breitmann, like- 
wise a newspaper reporter. The two have met in Macedonia. Fitzgerald invites Breitmann to din- 
ner. Both are great admirers of Napoleon, and the German reveals the fact that he is really a baron, 
but in very reduced circumstances. Monsieur Ferrand, a little oldish man, avowedly a collector of 
butterflies, but a member of the French secret police, has interviews with a French minister and the 
German chancellor in regard to a young man he has been watching for years, and who may be the 
cause of complications between the two countries. Fitzgerald returns to America. One day he makes 
a wager with some club companions that he will sell out the stock of an Italian,street statue vendor. 
While thus engaged he is approached by a young lady who hands him a note, asking him to be at a 
certain house at.a place in New Jersey at a certain time. He goes there and meets Admiral Killigrew 
and his daughter, Laura, the same he had noticed in Paris, It turns out that the admiral and Fitz- 
gerald’s father were old friends. Laura has heard mysterious rappings in a chimney and wants to dis- 
cover the cause. Fitzgerald volunteers to help. It transpires that the admiral has engaged Brettmann 
as secretary. The two young men meet, and Breitmann tells Fitzgerald he has been unable to obtain 
employment on any newspaper in New York. ‘This seems strange to Fitzgerald and he writes to 
New York to make inquiries. Both men are greatly attracted by Laura. One night Fitzgerald hears 
the tapping in the chimney. He goes downstairs to find Breitmann there before him. ‘They investi- 
gate and find some one has certainly been tampering with the chimney. The next day the admiral 
has the chimney torn down, and they discover a box containing a manuscript telling of the where- 
abouts of a hidden treasure in Corsica—two million francs. Fitzgerald receives a telegram’saying that 
Breitmann has never applied to any of the metropolitan dailies, 


CHAPTER XI. not he himself noble? Had not his 

parents and his brothers gone to the 

HE story itself was guillotine with the rest of them? But 

brief enough, but he, thank God, had no wooden mind; 

there was plenty of he could look progress and change in 

husk to the grain. the face and follow their bent. And 

The old expatriate now, all the crimes and heroisms of the 

was querulous, long- Revolution, all the glorious pageantry 

winded, not niggard of the Empire, had come to nothing. 

with his ink when he <A Bourbon, thick-skulled, sordid, worn- 

cursed the English and damned the out, again sat upon the throne, while 
Prussi ians ; and he obtained much grati- the Great Man languished on a rock in 
fication in jabbing his quill bodkin into the Atlantic, Fools that they had been, 
what he termed the sniveling nobility not to have hidden the little King of 
oi the old régime. Dog of dogs! Was Rome as against this very day! It was 
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pitiful. He never saw a shower in June 
that he did not hail curses upon it. To 
have lost Waterloo for a bucketful of 
water! Thousand thunders! Could he 
ever forget that terrible race back to 
Paris? Could he ever forget the shame 
of it? Grouchy for a fool and Blicher 
for a blundering ass. Eh bien, they 
would soon tumble the Bourbons into 
oblivion again. 

A rambling, desultory tale. And 
there were reminiscences of such and 
such a great lady’s salon; the flight 
from Moscow; the day of the Bastille ; 
the poor fool of a Louis who donned 
a red bonnet and wore the tricolor; 
some new opera dancer; the flight of 
his cowardly cousins to ‘Austria ; Aus- 
terlitz and Jena; the mad dream in 
Egypt; the very day when the Great 
Man pulled a crown out of his saddle- 
bag and made himself an emperor. Just 
a little corporal from Corsica; think 
of it! And so on; all jumbled, but 


keyed with tremendous interest to the 


listeners and to Laura herself. It was 
the golden age of opportunity, of re- 
ward, of sudden generals and princes 
and dukes. All gone, nothing left but 
a few, battle, flags; England no longer 
shaking in her boots, and the rest of 
them dividing the spoils! No! There 
were some left, and in their hands lay 
the splendid enterprise. 

Quietly they had pieced together this 
sum and that, till there was now stored 
away two million francs. Two or three 
frigates and a corvette or two; then 
the work would go forward. Only a 
little while to wait, and then they would 
bring their beloved chief back to 
France and to his own again. Had he 
not written: “Come for me, my braves. 
They say they have orders to shoot me. 
Come; better carry my corpse away 
than that I should rot here for years 
to come.” They would come. But this 
year went by, and another; one by one 
the Old Guard died off, smaller and 
smaller had drawn the circle; the vile 
rock called St. Helena still remained 
impregnable. 

On a certain day they came to tell 
him that the emperor was no more. 
Soon he was all alone but one; those 


brave soldiers who had planned with 
him were no more. An alien, an out- 
cast, he, too, longed for night. And 
what should he do with it, this vast 
treasure, every franc of which meant 
sacrifice and unselfishness, bravery and 
loyalty? Let the gold rot. He would 
bury all knowledge of it in yonder 
chimney, confident that no one would 
ever find the treasure, since he alone 
possessed the key to it, having buried 
it himself. So passed the greatest 
Cesar of them all, the most brilliant 
empire, the bravest army. Ah, had the 
King of Rome lived! Had there been 
some direct Napoleonic blood to take 
up the work! Vain dreams! The 
Great Man’s brothers had been knaves 
and fools. 
The narrator ended: 


And so to-night I bury the casket in the 
chimney; within it my hopes and the few 
trinkets of the past of which [ am an integral 
part. Good-by, little glen; good-by, brave 
old medal! I am sending a drawing of the 
chimney to the good Abbé le Fanu. He will 
outlive me. He lives on forty sous the day; 
treasures mean nothing to him; his cry, his 
eternal cry, is always of the people. He will 
probably tear it up. The brig will never 
come again. So best. Death will come 
soon. And I shall die unknown, unloved 
forgotten. Bon nutt! 


Mr. Donovan alone remained in nor- 
mal state of mind. ’Twas all faradid- 
dle, this talk of finding treasures, The 
old Frenchman had been only half 
baked. He dumped his tools into his 
bag, and, with the wisdom of his kind, 
departed. There would be another job 
to-morrow, putting the bricks back. 

The others, however, were for the 
time but children, and like children they 
all talked at once; and there were 
laughter and thumping of fists and clap- 
ping of hands. The admiral had a new 
pla every five minutes. He would do 
this, or he would do that; and [itz- 
gerald would shake his head, or Breit- 
mann would point out the unfeasabil - 
ity of the plan. Above all, he urged, 
there must be no publicity, with a flash 
toward Fitzgerald; the world must 
know nothing till the treasure was in 
their hands. Otherwise, there would 
surely be piracy on high seas. Two 
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million francs were a prize, even in 
these days. There were plenty of men 
and plenty of tramp ships. Even when 
they found the gold, secrecy would be 
best. There might be some difficulty 
with France. Close lips, then, till they 
returned to America; after that, Mr. 
Fitzgerald would become famous as the 
teller of the exploit. 

“T confess that, for all my excite- 
ment,” said Fitzgerald, “I am some- 
what skeptical. Still, your suggestion, 
Mr. Breitmann, is good.” 

“Do you mean to say that you doubt 
the existence of the treasure?” cried 
the admiral, something impatient. 

“Oh, no doubt it once existed. But 
seventy-five or eighty years! There 
were others beside this refugee French- 
man. Who knows into what hands sim- 
ilar documents may have fallen?” 

“And the unknown man who worked 
in the chimney ?” put in the girl quietly. 

“That simply proves what I say. He 
knows that this treasure once existed, 
but not where. Now, it is perfectly 


logical that some other man, years ago, 
might have discovered the same key as 


we have. He may have got away 
with it. The man might have plausibly 
declared that he had made the money 
somewhere. The sum is not so large 
as to create any wide comment.” 

“Ah, my boy, your father had more 
enthusiasm than that.” 

“My dear admiral’—and Fitzgerald 
laughed in that light-hearted way of 
his—“I would go into the heart of in- 
ner China on a treasure hunt, for the 
mere fun of it. Enthusiasm? Noth- 
ing would gratify me more than to 
strike a shovel into the spot where this 
treasure, this pot of gold, is supposed 
to lie. It will be great sport; nothing 
like it. I was merely supposing. I 
have never heard of, or come into con- 
tact with, a man who has found a hid- 
den treasure. I am putting up these 
doubts because we are never sure of 
anything. Why, Mr.  Breitmann 
knows: Isn't it more fun to find a dol- 
lar in an old suit of clothes than to 
know you have ten in the suit you are 
wearing? It’s not how mauch, it’s the 
finding that gives the pleasure.” 

4 


“That is true,” echoed Breitmann 
generously. He fingered the papers 
with a touch that was almost a caress. 
“A pity that you will go to the Arctic 
instead.” 

“T am not quite sure that I shall go,” 
replied Fitzgerald. That this man had 
deliberately lied to him rendered him 
indecisive. For the present he could 
neither do nor say anything, but he 
had a great desire to be on hand to 
watch. 

“You are not your father’s son if 
you refuse to go with us.”. The ad- 
miral sent home this charge with fist 
against palm. 

“Pieces of eight! 
parroted the girl drolly. 
Mr. litzgerald.” 

“Do you really want me to?” clever- 
ly putting the decision with her. 

“Yes.” There was no coquetry in 
voice or eye. 

“When do you expect to go?” Fitz- 
gerald put this question to the admiral. 

“As soon as we can coal up and pro- 
vision. Laura, I’ve just got to smoke. 
Will you gentlemen join me?” The 
two young men declined. “We can 
go straight to Fungal, in the Madeiras, 
and recoal. With the club ensign up 
nobody will be asking questions. We 
can telegraph the Herald whenever we 
touch a port. Just a pleasure cruise.” 
The admiral fingered the Legion of 
Honor. “And here was Aladdin's 
Lamp, hanging up in my chimney!” 
He broke into laughter. “By cracky! 
That man Donovan knows his _ busi- 
ness. He’s gone without putting back 
the bricks. He has mulcted me for two 
days’ work.” 

“But crossing in the yacht,” hesitated 
Fitzgerald. He wished to sound this 
man Breitmann. If he suggested ob- 
stacles and difficulties, it would be a 
confirmation of the telegram and his 
own singular doubts. 

“It is likely to be a rough passage,” 
said Breitmann experimentally. 

“He doesn’t want me to go.” 
gerald stroked his chin slyly. 

“We have crossed the Atlantic twice 
in the yacht,” Laura affirmed, with a 


Pieces of eight!” 
“You will go, 


Fitz- 
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bit of pride; “once in March, too, and 
a heavy sea half the way.” 

“Enter me as cabin boy or super- 
cargo,” said Fitzgerald. “If you don’t 
you'll find a stowaway before two days 
out.” 

“That's the spirit.” The admiral 
drew strongly on his cigar. He had 
really never been so excited since his 
first sea engagement. “And it all comes 
in so pat, Laura. We were going away 
in a month, anyway. Now we can 
notify the guests that we’ve cut down 
the time two weeks. I tell you what it 
is, this will be the greatest cruise / 
ever laid a course to.” 

“Guests?” murmured Fitzgerald, un- 


consciously poaching on Breitmann’s 
thought. 
“Yes. But they shall know nothing 


till we land in Corsica. And in a day 
or two this fellow would have laid 
hands on these things, and we'd never 
been any the wiser.” 

“And may we not expect more of 
him?” said Breitmann, 

“Small good it will do him.” 

“Corsica,” repeated the girl dreamily. 

“Ay, Napoleon, the ‘Corsican Broth- 
ers,’ daggers and vendetta, the restless 
island! It is full of interest. I have 
been there.” Breitmann smiled pleas- 
antly at the girl, but his thought was 
unsmiling. Versed as he was in read- 
ing at a glance expression, whether it 
lay in the eyes, in the lips, or the hands, 
he realized with chagrin that he had 
made a misstep somewhere. For some 
reason he would have given much to 
know Fitzgerald was covertly watching 
him. 

“You have been there, too, have you 
not, Mr. Fitzgerald?” asked Laura. 

“Oh, yes; but. never north of Ajac- 
cio.” 

“Laura, what a finishing touch this 
will give to my book.” For the ad- 
miral was compiling a volume on treas- 
ures found, lost, and still being hunted. 
“All I can say is, that'l am really sorry 


that the money wasn't used for the 
purpose intended.” 
“I do not agree there,” said Fitz- 


gerald, 
“And why not?’ asked Breitmann. 


“France is better off as she is. She 
has had all the empires and monarchies 
she cares for. Wonderful country! 
See how she has lived on in spite of 
them all. There will never be another 
kingdom in France, at least not in our 
generation. There’s a Napoleon in Bel- 
gium and a Bourbon in England; the 
one drills mediocre soldiers and the 
other shoots grouse. They will never 
go any farther.” 

The secretary spread his fingers, and 
shrugged. “If there was only a direct 
descendant of Napoleon!” 

“Well, there isn’t,” retorted Fitzger- 
ald, dismissing the subject to limbo. 
“And much good it would do if there 
was.” 

“This treasure would rightly be his,” 
insisted Breitmann. 

“It was put together to bring Napo- 
leon back. There is no Napoleon to 
bring back.” 

“In other words, the money belongs 
to the finder?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Findings is keepings,” 
determined. “That's Captain 
gan’s rule.” 

The girl could bring together no rea- 
sons for her mind inclining to the 
thought that between the two young 
men there had risen an antagonism of 
some sort, nothing but still 
armed with spikes of light in the eyes 
and a semi-truculent angle to the chin. 
Fitzgerald was also aware of this op- 
ponency, and it annoyed him. Still, 
sometimes instinct guides more surely 
than logic. Aiter all, he and Breitmann 
were only casual acquamtances. There 
had never been any real basis for 
friendship, and the possibility of this 
had been rendered nil by the telegram. 
One cannot make a friend of a man 
who has lied gratuitously. 

“Now, Mr. Breitmann,” interposed 
the admiral pacifically, for he was too 


the admiral 
Flana- 


serious, 


keen a sailor not to have noted the 
chill in the air, “‘suppose we send off 
those letters? Here, I'll write the 


names and addresses, and you can fin- 
ish them up by yourself. Also call up 
Captain Flawagan at Swan’s Hotel and 
tell him to report this afternoon.”” The 
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admiral scribbled out the names of his 
guests, gathered up the precious docu- 
ments, and put them into his pocket. 
“Conie along now, my children; we'll 
take the air in the garden and picture 
the Frenchman’s brig rocking in the 
harbor.” 

“It is all very good of you,” said 
Fitzgerald, as the trio eyed the yacht 
from the terrace. 

“Nonsense! The thing remains that 
all these.years you ignored us.” 

“T have been, and still am, confound- 
edly poor. There is a little; I suppose 
[ could get along in a hut in some coun- 
try village; but the wandering life has 
spoiled me for that.” 

“False pride,” rebuked the girl. 

“T suppose it is.” 

“Your father had none. Long after 
the smash he’d hunt me up for a week’s 
fishing. -Isn’t she a beauty?” pointing 
to the yacht. 

“She is,” 


the man agreed, 


young 


with his admiration leveled at the love- 
ly profile of the girl. ° 


, 


“Let me see,” began the admiral; 
“there will be Mr. and Mrs. Coldfield, 
first-class sailors, both of them. What's 
the name of that singer who is with 
them ?”’ ' 

“Hildegarde von -Mitter.” 

“Of the Royal Opera in Munich?” 
asked Fitzgerald. 

“Yes. Have you met her? 
lovely?” 

“I have only heard of her.” 

“And Arthur Cathewe,” concluded 
the admiral. 

“Cathewe? That will be fine,” Fitz- 
gerald agreed aloud. But in his heart 
he was aware that he would never for- 
give Arthur: for this trick. And he 
knew all the time! “He’s the best friend 
I have. 
tation which reaches from the Car- 
pathians to the Himalayas, from Abys- 
sinia to the Congo.” 

“He is charming and amusing. Only, 
he is: very shy.” 

At: four that afternoon Captain Flan- 
agan presented his respects. The ad- 
miral. was fond of the old fellow, a 
friendship formed in the blur of bat- 
tle smoke.’ He had often been criticised 


Isn’t she 


A great hunter, with a repu-~ 


for officering his yacht with such a 
gruff, rather illiterate man, when gen- 
tlemen were to be had for the. asking. 
But Flanagan was a-splendid seaman, 
and the admiral would not have ex- 
changed him for the smartest English 
naval reserve afloat. There was never 
a bend in Flanagan’s back; royalty and 
commonalty were all the same to him. 
And those who came ‘to criticise gener- 
ally remained to admire; for Flanagan 
was the kind of sailor fast disappear- 
ing from the: waters, a man: who had 
learned his seamanship before the mast. 

“Captain, how long will it take us to 
reach Fungal in the Madeiras ?” 

“Well, commodore, give us a decent 
sea an’ we can make ‘er in fourteen 
days. But I thought we wus goin’.t’ th’ 
Banks, sir?” 

“Changed my plans. We'll put out 
in twelve days. Everything shipshape?” 

“Up to her buntin’, sir, an’ down to 
her keel. I sh’d say about six hundred 
tons ; an’ mebbe twelve days instead of 
fourteen. An’ what'll be our course 
after Madeery, sir?” 

“Ajaccio, Corsica.” 

“Yessir.” 

If the admiral had said the Antarctic, 
Flanagan would never have batted an 
eye. 

“You have spoken the crew?” 

“Yessir; deep-sea men, too,:sir. Hol- 
loran’ll have th’ ingins as us’l, sir. Shall 
I run ‘er up t’ N’ York fer provisions? 
I got your list.” 

“Triple the order. 
the wine and tobacco.” 

“All right, sir.” 

“That will be all. Have a cigar.” 

“Thank you, sir. What's th’ trou- 
ble?” extending a pudgy: hand toward 
the chimney. 

“T’'ll tell you all about that later. Send 
up that man Donovan again.” And it 
occurred to the admiral that it would 
not be a bad plan to cover Mr. Dono- 
van’s palm. They. had forgotten all 
about him. He had overheard. 

Very carefully the captain put away 
the cigar and journeyed back to the vil- 
lage. He regretted Corsica. He hated 
dagos, and Corsica was dago; thieves 
and cutthroats, all of them. 


I'll take care of 
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This long time Breitmann had dis- 
patched his letters and gone to 
his room, where he remained till din- 
ner. He was a servant in the house; 
he must not forget that. He had been 
worse things than this, and still he had 
not forgotten. He had felt the blush 
of shame. Yet he had remembered. 
And white anger had embossed the 
dull scars; it was impossible that he 
should forget. 

He had grown accustomed, even in 
this short time, to the window over- 
looking the sea, and he leaned that late 
afternoon with his arms resting on the 
part where the two frames joined and 
locked. The sea was blue and gentle- 
breasted. Flocks of gulls circled the 
little harbor, and land birds ventured 
daringly forth. 

With what infinite care and patience 
had he gained this place! What strug- 


gles had ensued! Like one of yonder 
birds he had been blown about, but 
ever with his eyes hunting for this rest- 


ing. He had found it and almost lost 
it. A day or sa later! He had come 
to rob, to lie, to pillage, any method to 
gain his end; and fate had led him over 
this threshold without dishonor, iron- 
ically. Even for that, thank God! 

Dimly he heard Fitzgerald whistling 
in his room across. The sound entered 
his ear, but not his trend of thought. 
God in heaven, what a small place this 
earth was! In his hand, tightly clutched, 
was a ball of paper, damp from the 
sweat of his palm. He had gnawed it, 
he had pressed it in despair. Cathewe 
was a man, and he was not afraid of 
any man living. Besides, men rarely 
became tellers of tales. But the wom- 
an; Hildegarde von Mitter! How to 
meet her, how to look into her great 
eyes, how to hear the soul in her voice! 

He flung the ball of paper into the 
corner. She could break him as one 
breaks a dry and brittle reed. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Yessir, Mr. Donovan,” said Captain 
Flanagan, his peg leg crossed and one 
hand abstractedly polishing the brass 
ferrule; “yessir, th’ question is, what 
did y’ hear?” 


Mr. Donovan caressed his beer glass 
and reflected. The two were seated in 
the office of Swan’s Hotel. “Well, I 
took them bricks out, an’ it seems that 
loony ol’ Frenchman our grandpas use 
to blow about had hid a box in th’ 
chimbley.” 

“A box in th’ chimbley. 
wus in th’ box?” 

Mr. Donovan considered again. “I'll 
tell you th’ truth, capt’n. It wus a lot 
©’ rigarmarole about a treasure. I 
wanted t’ laugh. Your commodore’s a 
hoodoo on pirates an’ treasures, an’ he 
ain’t found either yet.” 

“No jokin’; keep a clear course.” 

“No harm. Th’ admiral’s all right, 
an’ don’t you forget it. As I wus sayin’ 
they finds this ’ere box. Th’ docyments 
wus in French, but th’ daughter read 
‘em off sumpin’ wonderful. You've 
heard o° Napoleon?” 

“Yes; I recollects th’ name,” replied 
the captain, with quiet ridicule. 

“Well, this business ‘pertained t’ him. 
Seems some o’ his friends got money 
t’gether t’ rescue him from some island 
or other.” 

“St. Helena.” 

“That wus it. They left th’ cash in a 
box in Cossiker, ‘nother island; I-taly- 
an, I take it. But I'll bet a dollar you 
never find anythin’ there.” 

“That is as may be.” The captain 
liberated a full sigh and dug a hand 
into a trouser pocket. He looked cau- 
tiously about. The two of them were 
without witnesses. The landlord was 
always willing to serve beer to those in 
quest of it; but immediately on provid 
ing it, he resumed his interrupted peru- 
sal of the sporting column. At this mo- 
ment his soul was flying round the 
track at Bennington. When the captain 
pulled out his hand it seemed full of 
bright autumn leaves. Donovan’s glass 
was suspended. midway between the 
table and his lips. Slowly the glass re- 
traced the half circle and resumed its 
perpendicular position upon the oak. 
“Beauties; huh?” said the captain. 

“Twenty-dollar bills!” 

“Yessir; every one © ‘em as good 
as gold; payable t’ bearer on demand, 
says your Uncle Sam.” 


An’ what 
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“An’ why are you.makin’ me envious 
this. way?” said Donovan crossly. 

“Donovan, you an’ me’s ben friends 
off an’ on these ten years, ever since 
th’ commodore bought the Laura. Well, 
says he t’ me: ‘Capt’n, we forgot that 
Mr. Donovan was in th’ room at th’ 
time o’ th’ discovery. Will you be so 
kind as t’ impress him with th’ fact 
that this expedition is on th’ Q. T.? 
Not that I think he will say anythin’, 
but you might add these few bits o’ 
paper: to his promise not t’ speak.’ Says 
[: ‘I'll trust Mr. Donovan.’ An’ I do. 
You never broke no promise yet.” 

“It pays in th’ long run,” replied Mr. 
Donovafh, vainly endeavoring to count 
the ‘bills. 

“Well, this ’ere little fortune is yours 
if you promise t’ abide by th’ condi- 
tions.” 

“That I keeps my mouth shut?” 

“An’ not open it even t’ the missis.” 

Mr. Donovan permitted a doubt to 
wrinkle his brow. “That'll be a tough 
proposition.” 

“Put th’ money in th’ bank an’ say 
nothin’ till you hear from me,” advised 
the captain. 

“That's a go.” 

“Then I gives you these five nice 
ones with th’ regards o’ th’ commo- 
dore.” The captain stripped each bill 
and slowly laid it down on the table 
for the fear that by some curious cir- 
cumstance there might be six, 

“One hunderd? Capt'n, I’m a grave.” 
Mr. Donovan emptied his glass with a 
few. swift gulps and banged the table. 
“Two more.” 

The landlord 
wearily—would 


paper 
him 
alone?—and. stepped behind the bar. 


lowered his 
they never let 


At the same time Mr. Donovan folded 
the bills and stowed them away. 

“Not even t’ th’ missis,’” he swore. 
“Here’s luck, capt’n.” ° 

“Same t’ you; an’ don’t get drunk 
this side o’ Jersey City.’ 

And with this admonition the cap- 
tain drank his beer and thumped off 
for the water front, satisfied that the 
village would hear nothing from Mr. 
Donovan. Nevertheless, it was shame- 


ful to let a hundred go that easy; 
twenty would have served. He was 
about to hail the skiff when he was ‘ac- 
costed by the quiet little man he had 
recently observed sitting alone in the 
corner of Swan’s office. 

“Pardon, but you are Captain F bes 
gan of the ‘yacht Laura?” 

“Yessir,” patiently.’ “But th’ owner 
never lets. anybody aboard he don't 
know, sir.’ 

“FT do not desire to come aboard, 
my captain. What I wish to ‘know is 
if his excellency, the admiral, is: at 
home.” 

“His excellency” rather confounded 
the captain for a moment; but -he 
“came about without takin’ more’n a 
bucketful,” as he afterward expressed 
it to Holloran the engineer. “I knew 
right then he wus a furriner; I know 
‘em. They ain’t-no excellencies in th” 
navy. But I tells him-that th’ commo- 
dore wus snug in his berth up yonder ; 
an’ with that he bobs t’ me like I wus 
a lady. I’ve seen him in Swan’s at 
night, readin’; allus chasin’ butterflies 
when he sees ’em in th’ street.” And 
the captain rounded out this period by 
touching his forehead as a subtle hint 
that in his opinion the foreigner car- 
ried no ballast. 

In the intervening time the subject 
and object of this light suggestion was 
climbing the hill with that tireless: re- 
silient step of one born to mountains. 
No task appeared visibly to weary this 
man. Small as he was,-his bones were 
as strong and his muscles as stringy as 
a wolf’s. If the butterfly was worth 
while he would follow till it fell to his 
net or daylight withdrew ‘its support. 
Never he lost patience, never his smile 
faltered, never his mild spectacled eyes 
wavered. He was a savant by ‘nature; 
he was a secret agent by choice. ‘Who 
knows anything about rare butterflies 
appreciates the peril of the pursuit; 
one never picks the going and often 
stumbles. He was a hunter of butter- 
flies by nature; but he possessed a 
something more than a mere smatter- 
ing of other odd crafts. He’was fa- 
miliar with precious gems, marbles he 
knew, and cameos; he could point out 
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the weakness in a drawing, the false 
effort in a symphony ; he had something 
of mutual interest to every man and 
woman he met. 

So it fell out very well that Admiral 
Killigrew was fond of butterflies. Still, 
he should have been equally glad to 
know that the sailor’s hobby inclined 
toward the exploits of pirates. Mon- 
sieur Ferrand was a modest man. That 
his exquisite brochure on lepidopterous 
insects was in nearly all the public li- 
braries of the world only gratified, but 
added nothing to, his vanity. 

As it oftentimes happens to a man 
whose mind is occupied with other 
things, the admiral, who received Mon- 
sieur Ferrand in the library, saw noth- 
ing in the name to kindle his recollec- 
tion. He bade the savant to be seated 
while he read the letter of introduction 
which had been written by the secre- 
tary of the navy. 

My Dear Kiriicrew: This, will introduce 
to you Monsieur Ferrand, of the butterfiy 

fame. He has learned of the success of your 
efforts in the West Indies and South Amer- 
is eager to see your collection. Do 
can for him. I know you will, for 
must have his book. I myself 
butterfly from a June bug, 
ure to bring you two 


ica, and 
what you 
you certainly 
‘lo not know a 
but it will be a pleas 
together. 

Breitmann arranged his papers neat- 
ly and waited to be dismissed. He had 
seen Monsieur Ferrand at Swan’s, but 
had formed no opinion regarding him; 
in fact, the growth of his interest had 
stopped at indifference. On his part, 
the new arrival never so much as gave 
he secretary a second glance. The 
first was sufficient. And while the ad- 
miral read on, Monsieur Ferrand ex- 
amined the broken skin on his palms. 

“Mr. Ferrand! Well, well; this is a 
great honor, I’m sure. It was very 
kind of them to send you here. Where 
is your luggage?” 

“T am staying at Swan’s Hotel.” 

“We shall have your things up this 
very night.” 

“Oh!’ said Monsieur’ Ferrand, in 
protest; though this was the very thing 
he desired. 

“Not a word!” The admiral sum- 
moned the butler, who was the general 


factotum at the Pines, and gave a dozen 
orders. 

“Ah, you Americans !” langhed Mon- 
sieur Ferrand, pyramiding his fingers. 
“You leave us breathless.” 

“Your book has delighted me. But 
I am afraid my collection will not pay 
you for your trouble.” 

“That is for me to decide. My South 
American specimens are all seconds. 
On the other hand, you have netted 
yours yourself.” 

And straightway a bond of friendship 
was riven between these two men which 
still remains bright and untarnished by 
either absence or forgetfulness. They 
bent over the cases, agreed and dis- 
agreed, the one with sharp gestures, 
the other with the rise and fall of the 
voice. For them nothing else existed; 
they were truly engrossed. 

Breitmann, hiding a smile which was 
partly a yawn, stole quietly away. But- 
terflies did not excite his concern in the 
least. 

Monsieur Ferrand was charmed. He 
was voluble. Never had he entered a 
more homelike place, large enough to 
be called a chateau, yet as cheerful as 
a winter’s fire. And the daughter! Her 
French was the elegant ‘speech of 
Tours, her German Hanoverian. In- 
comparable! And she was not married? 
Heélas!} Wow many luckless fellows 
walked the world desolate! And this 
was Monsieur Fitzgerald, the journal- 
ist? And Monsieur Breitmann had 
also been one? How delighted he was 
to be here! All this flowed on with 
perfect naturalness ; there wasn’t a false 
note anywhere. At dinner he diffused 
a warmth and geniality which were in- 
fectious. Laura was pleased and 
amused; and she adored her father for 
these impulses which brought to the 
board, unexpectedly, such men as Mon- 
sieur Ferrand. 

Monsitur Ferrand did not smoke, but 
he dissipated to the extent of drink- 
ing three small cups of coffee after din- 
ner. 

“You are right,” he acknowledged. 
There had been a slight dispute relative 
to the methods of roasting the berry. 
“Europe does not roast its coffee, it 
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burns it. The aroma, the bouquet! I 
am beaten.” 

“So:am I,” Fitzgerald reflected sad- 

ly, snatching a vision of the girl’s ani- 
mated face. ‘ 
‘ Three days he had ridden into the 
country with her, or played tennis, or 
driven down to the village and inspect- 
ed the yacht. He had been lonely so 
long and this beautiful girl was such a 
good comrade. One moment he blessed 
the prospective treasure -hunt, another 
he execrated it. To be with this girl 
was to love her; and whither this pleas- 
urable idleness would: lead him he was 
neither blind nor self-deceiving. But 
with that semi-humorous recklessness 
whicly was the leaven of his success, 
he thrust prudence behind him and 
stuck to the primrose path. He had 
played with fire before, but never had 
the coals burned so brightly. He did 
not say that she was above him; men- 
tally and by birth they were equals; 
simply, he was compelled to admit of 
the truth that she was beyond him. 
Money. That was the obstacle. For 
what man will live on his wife’s boun- 
ty? Supposing they found the treasure 
—and with his old journalistic suspicion 
he was still skeptical—and divided it, 
why, the interest on his share would 
not pay for her dresses. To the ordi- 
nary male eyes her gowns looked inex- 
pensive, but to him who had picked up 
odd bits of information not usually in 
the pathway of man, to him there was 
no secret about it! That bodice and 
those ‘sleeves of old Venetian point 
would have eaten up the gains of any 
three of his most prosperous months. 

And Breitmann, dropping occasional- 
ly the ash of his cigarette on the tray, 
he, too, was pondering. But his Ger- 
man strain did not make it so easy for 
him as for Fitzgerald to give concrete 
form to this thought. The star, as he 
saw it; had nebulous appearance. 

Monsieur Ferrand chatted gayly. 
Usually a man who holds his audience 
is of single purpose. The little French- 
man ‘had two aims; one, to keep the 
conversation on subjects of his own se- 
lection, and. to study without being ob- 
served. Among one of his own tales— 


:-had ‘made: in 


‘nation. 


butterflieshe told of a chase he 6nce 
the Mountains of the’ 
Moon, in Abyssinia. To illustrate it he 
took up one of the nets standing in the 
corner. In his excitable way he was 
a very good actor.’ And when_he 
swooped down the net to demonstrate 
the end of the story, the mesh caught 
on a button belonging to Breitmann’s 
coat. 

“Pardon!” said Monsieur Ferrand, 
with a blithe laugh. “The butterfly | 
was describing was not so big.” 

Breitmann freed himself amid gen- 
eral laughter. And with Laura’s ris- 
ing the little after-dinner party became 
disorganized. 

It was yet early; but perhaps she 
had some thought she wished to’ be 
alone with. This consideration was the 
veriest bud in growth; still, it was such 
that she desired the seclusion of her 
room. She swung across her shoulders 


the sleepy Angora and wished the men 
good night. 


The wire bell in the hall clock vi- 
brated twice; two o’clock of the morn- 
ing. A streak of moonshine fell aslant 
the floor and broke off abruptly. Be- 
fore the safe in the library stood Breit- 
mann, a small taper in his hand. For 
several minutes he contemplated som- 
brely the nickel combination wheel. He 
could open it, for he knew the combi- 
nation. To:open it would be the work 
of a moment. Why, then, did he hesi- 
tate? Why not pluck it forth and: dis- 
appear on the morrow? The admiral 
had not made a copy, and without the 
key he might dig up Corsica till the 
crack of doom. The flame on the taper 
crept down. The man gave a quyick 
movement to his shoulders; it was the 
shrug, not of impatience but of resig- 
He saw the lock through the 
‘He shut his 
Slowly 


haze of a conjured face: 
eyes, but the vision remained. 


_ he drew his fingers over the flame. 


Yet, before the flame died wholly it 
touched two points of light in the door- 
way, the round crystals: of a pair of 
spectacles. 

“Two souls with but a single 
thought!” the secret agent murmured. 
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“Poor devil! Why does he hesitate? 
Why does he not take it and be gone? 
Is he still honest? Peste! I must be 
growing old. I shall not ruin him, I 
shall save him. It is not good politics, 
but it is good Christianity. Schlaifen 
Sie wohl, Hochwolhilgeboren!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“Don’t you sometimes grow weary 
for an abiding place?” Laura pulled off 
her gauntlets and laid her hot hands 
on the cool, lichen-grown stones of the 
jeld wall. The bridle rein hung over 
her arm. Fitzgerald had drawn a stir- 
rup through his. “Think of wandering 
here and there, with never a place to 
come back to.” 

“I have. thought of it often in the 
few days I have been here. I have a 
home in New York, but I could not pos- 
sibly afford to live in it; so I rent it; 
and when I want to go fishing there’s 
enough under hand to pay the expenses. 
My poor old dad! He was always in- 


dorsing notes for his friends, or carry- 
ing stock for them; and nothing ever 


I’m afraid the disillusion 
broke his heart. And then, perhaps, I 
was a bitter disappointment. I-was ex- 
pelled from college in my junior year. 
I had no head for figures other than 
that kind which inhabit the Louvre and 
the Vatican. 

Her face became momentarily mirth- 
ful. 

“So I couldn’t take hold of the firm 
for him,” he continued, “And I suppose 
the last straw was when I tried my 
hand at reporting on one of the news- 
papers. He knew that the gathering 
of riches, so far as I was concerned, 
was a closed door. But I found my 
level; the business was and is the only 
one that ever’ interested me or fused 
my energy with real work.” 

“But it is real work. You are one of 
those men who have done something. 
Most men these’ days rest on their 
father’s hands.” 

“It’s the line of the least resistance. 
I never knew that the Jersey coast was 
so picturesque. What a sweep! Do 
you know, your house on that pine- 


came back. 


grown crest reminds me of the Villa 
Serbelloni, only yonder is the sea in- 
stead of Como?” 

“Como.” Her eyes became dreamily 
half shut. Recollection put on its seven- 
league boots and annihilated the space 
between the wall under her elbows and 
the gardens of Serbelloni: Fitzgerald 
half understood her thought. “Isn't 
Mr. Breitmann just a bit of a mystery 
to you?” she asked. ‘The seven-league 
boots had returned at a bound. 

“In some ways, yes.” He rather re- 
sented the abrupt angle; it was not in 
poetic touch with the time being. 

“He is inclined to be too much re- 
served. But last night Monsieur Fer- 
rand succeeded in tearing down some 
of it. lf I could put in a book what 
all you men have seen and taken part 
in! Mr. Breitmann would be almost 
handsome but for those scars.” 

He kicked the turf at the foot of the 
wall. “In Germany they are consid- 
ered beauty spots.” 

“T am not in sympathy with that cus- 
tom.” 

“Still, it requires courage of a kind.” 

“The noblest wounds are those that 
are carried unseen. Student scars are 
merely patches of vanity.” 

“He has otliers beside those. 
nearly killed in the Soudan.” 

Fitzgerald was compelled to offer 
some defense for the absent. That 
Breitmann had lied to him, that his ap 
pearance here had not been in the rey 
ular order of things, did not take away 
the fact that the Bavarian was a man 
and a brave one. Closely as he had 
watched, up to the present ‘he had 
learned absolutely. nothing; and to have 
shown Breitmann the. telegram would 
have accomplished nothing further than 
to have put him-wholly on guard: 

“Have you no scars?” mischief: in 
her eyes. 

“Not yet,” and the force of his gaze 
turned hers aside. “Yet, I must not 
forget my conscience; ‘tis pretty well 
battered up.” 

She greeted this with laughter. She 
had heard men talk like: this before. 
“You have probably never done a mean 
or petty thing in all your life.” 


He was 
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“Mean and _ petty things never dis- 
It’s the big. 


turb a man’s conscience. 
things that scar.” 

“That's a platitude.” 

“Then 
is becoming flat,” 

“Confess, that you, are eager to, re- 
turn to. the great highways once more.” 

“T shall confess nothing of the sort. 
1 should like to stay here for a hun- 
dred years.” 

“You would miss us all very much 
then,” merrily, “And Napoleon’s treas- 
ure would have gone in and out of in- 
numerable pockets.” 

“Do you really and truly believe that 
we shall bring, home a single franc of 
it?’ facing her with incredulous eyes. 

“Really .and truly. And why not? 
Treasures have been found before. Fie 
on you for a Doubting Thomas!” 

“We sometimes. go many miles to 
find, in the end, that the.treasure was 
all the time under our very eyes.” 

“Hyperbole!” But she looked down 
at the lichen again and began peeling 
it off the stone. She thought of a 
duke she knew. At this instant he 
would haye been telling her that. she 
was the most beautiful woman since 
Helen. What a relief this man at her 
side was! She was perfectly aware 
that he admired her, but he veiled his 
tributes with. half smiles and flashes of 
humor. ‘“What:a gay little man that 
Monsieur Ferrand is!” 

“Lively as a cricket. Your father, I 
understand, -is. to, take him as far as 
Marseilles. After to-night everything 
will be quite formal, I suppose. Hon- 
estly, I feel ill. at ease in accepting 
your splendid hospitality. I’m an inter- 
loper. ..I haven’t even the claim of an 
ordinary introduction. It has been very, 
very kind of you. 

“You know Mrs. Coldfield. 1 will, if 
you wish it, ask her to present you tc 
me, 

“I am really serious.” 

“So am I.” 

“They will be here to-morrow?” 

‘Yes. And.in four days we sail. Oh, 
it is all so beautiful! A real treasure 
hunt.” : 

“It does not seem possible that I 


my end of. the conversation | 


have been here a week. It has been,a 
long time since I enjoyed myself so 
thoroughly. Have. you ever, wondered 
what has become.of the other man?” 

“The other man?” 

“Yes; the one in or outside the chim- 
ney. I’ve been.thinking about him this 
long while. Hasn't it occurred to you 
that he may have other devices?” 

“Tf he has he will find that he has 
waited too long. . But I would like to 
know how he found out. You. see,” 
triumphantly, “he believed that, there is 
one.” She shook the rein, for the sleek 
mare was nozzling her shoulder and 
pawing slightly. .“‘Let us. be off.” 

She put her small booted foot on his 
palm and vaulted into the saddle, and. 
he swung on to his own mount. He 
stuffed his cap into a pocket, for he was 
no fair-weather horseman, but loved the 
tingle of the wind rushing through 
his hair; and the two cantered down 
the clear sandy road. 

“En avant!” she cried joyously, 
a light stroke of her whip. 

For half a mile they ran, and drew 
in at the fork in the read. Exhilaration 
was in the eyes of both of them. 

“There’s nothing equal to it. You 
feel alive. And off there,” with a wave 
of her whip toward the sea, “off there 
lies our fortune. O happy day! To 
take part in a really, truly adventure, 
without the assistance of a romancer!” 

“T think you are one of the most 
charming women I have ever met,” he 
replied. 

“Some women would object to the 
modification, but.I rather like it.” 

“T withdraw the modification.” The 
smile on his lips was not reflected in_ 
his eyes. , 

The antithesis of the one expression 
to the other did not annoy her; rather 
she was sensitive to a tender exultance, 
the recurrence of which, later in the 
day, subdued her; for Breitmann at tea 
turned a few phrases of a-similar char- 
acter. Fitzgerald was light-hearted and 
boyish. Breitmann was grave and dig- 
nified, but in the eyes of each there 
was a force which she had encountered 
so seldom as to forget its being. Breit- 
mann, in his capacity of secretary, was 


with 
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not:so often in ‘her company as Fitz- 
gerald; nevertheless, she was subtly at- 
tracted toward him. When he was of 
the:mind he could invent a happy com- 
pliment: with a felicity no less facile 
than Fitzgerald. And the puzzling thing 
of it all was, both men she knew from 
their histories had never been orna- 
ments at garden parties, where compli- 
ments are current coin. She liked Fitz- 
gerald, but she admired Breitmann, a 
differentiation which she had no inclina- 
tion to resolve into first principles. That 
Breitmann was a secretary for hire 
drew no barrier in her mind. She had 
known many: gentlemen of fine families 
who had served in like situations. There 
were no social distinctions. On the 
other: hand, she never felt wholly com- 
fortable with: Breitmann. There was 
not the least mistrust in this feeling. 
It was rather because she instinctively 
felt that he was above his occupation. 
To sum it up briefly, Breitmann was 
difficult to understand and Fitzgerald 
wasn't. 

Fitzgerald had an idea; boldly put, 
it was a grave suspicion. Not once had 
he forgotten the man in the chimney. 
Once the finger had pointed at Breit- 
mann or some one with whom he was 
in understanding. This had proved to 
be groundless. But he kept turning 
over the incident and inspecting it from 
all: sides. There were others a-treasure 
hunting; persons unknown; and a man 
might easily become desperate in the 
pursuit of: two million francs, almost 
half a million of American money; 
more; for some of those coins would be 
rare. ‘ He had thoroughly searched the 
ground outside the cellar window, but 
the ‘sea: gravel held its secret with a 
tenacity as:baffling as the mother sea 
herself.. There was a new under-groom, 
or, rather, there had been. He had left, 
and. where he had gone no one knew. 
Fitzgerald dismissed him; at the most 
he could have been but an accomplice, 
one to unlock the cellar window. 

‘So, while Breitmann lingered near 
Laura, offering what signs of admira- 
tion he dared, while the admiral chatted 
to his country neighbors who were 
gathered round the tea table, Fitzger- 


ald and Monsieur Ferrand were braced 
against~the terrace wall, a few yards 
farther on, and exchanged views on 
various peoples. 

“America is a wonderful country,” 
said Monsieur Ferrand, when they had 
exhausted half a dozen topics. He 
spread out his hands, Frenchman-wise. 

“So it is,” Fitzgerald threw away his 
cigarette. 

“And how foolish England was over 
a pound of tea.” 

“Something like that.” 

“But see what she lost!” with a sec- 
ond gesture. 

“In one way it would not have mat- 
tered. She would patronize us as she 
still does.” 

“Do you not resent it, this patroniz- 
ing attitude?” 

“Oh, no. We are very proud to be 
patronized by England,” cynically. ‘It’s 
a fine thing to have a lord tell you that 
you wear your clothes jolly well.” 

“IT wonder if you are serious or jest- 
ing ?” 

“TI am very serious at this moment,” 
said Fitzgerald quietly, catching the 
other by the wrist and turning. the 
palm. 

Monsieur Ferrand looked into his 
face with an astonishment on his own 
most genuine. But he did not struggle. 
“Why do you do that?” 

“IT am curious, Monsieur Ferrand, 
when I see a hand like this. Would 
you mind letting me see the other?” 

“Not in the least.” Monsieur Fer- 
rand offered the other hand. 

Fitzgerald let go. “What was your 
object ?” 

“Mon Dieu!. What object?” 

Fitzgerald lowered his voice. “What 
was your object in digging holes in 
yonder chimney? Did you know what 
was there? And what do you propose 
to do now?” 

Monsieur Ferrand coolly took off his 
spectacles and polished the lenses. It 
needed but a moment to adjust them. 
“What are you talking about ?” 

“You are really Monsieur Ferrand ?” 
countered the young man coldly. 

The Frenchman produced a wallet 
and took out a letter. It was written 
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by the President of France, introdu- 
cing Monsieur Ferrand to the ambassa- 
dor at Washington. Next, there was a 
passport, and far more important than 
either of these was the Legion of 
Honor. “Yes, I am Anatole Ferrand.” 

“That is all I desire to know.” 

“Shall we return to the ladies?” 
asked Monsieur Ferrand, restoring his 
treasures. 

“Since there is nothing more to be 
said at present. It seems strange to 
me that foreign politics should find its 
way here.” 

“Politics? I am only a butterfly hunt- 
ry 

“There are varieties. But 
the man. I shall find out.” 

“Possibly,” returned Monsieur Fer- 


you are 


rand, thinking hard. 

“I give you fair warning that if any- 
thing is missing e 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzgerald!” 

“IT shall know where to look for it, 
with a smile which had no humor in it. 

“Why not denounce me now?” 


” 


“Would it serve your purpose ?” 

“No,” with deeper gravity. “It would 
be a great disaster; how great I can- 
not tell you.” 

“Then, I shall say nothing.” 

“About what?” dryly, even whimsic- 
ally, 

“About your being a 
from France.” 

rhis time Monsieur Ferrand’s glance 
proved that he was truly startled. Only 
three times in his career had his second 
life been questioned or suspected. He 
eyed his hands accusingly ; they had be- 
trayed him. This young man was clev- 
er, cleverer than he had’ thought. He 
had been too confident and had com- 
mitted a blunder. Should he trust him? 
With that swift unerring instinct which 
makes the perfect student of character, 
he said: “You will do me a great favor 
not to impart this suspicion to any one 
else.” 

“Suspicion ?” 

“Tt is true; I am a secret agent.” He 
said it proudly. 

“You wish harm to none here?” 

“Mon Dieu! No. I am here for the 
very purpose of saving you all from 


secret agent 


heartaches, and misfortune, and disil- 
lusion. And had I set to work earlier I 
should have accomplished all this with- 
out a single one of you knowing it. 
Now the matter will have to go on to 
its end.” 

“Can you tell me anything?’ 

“Not now. I trust you; will you trust 
me? 

Fitzgerald 
Bg 

“For that, thanks,” 
rand put out a hand. 
Fitzgerald, for all that the 
broken.” 

“Of that I have no doubt.” 

“Before we reach Corsica you will 
know.” 

And so temporarily that ended the 
matter. But as Fitzgerald went over to 
the chair just vacated by the secretary, 
he found that there was a double zest to 
life now. This would be far more ex- 
citing than dodging ice floes and freez- 
ing one’s toes. 

Laura told him the news. Their 
guests would arrive that evening in 
time for dinner. 


, 


hesitated for a _ space. 
Monsieur Fer- 
“Tt is clean, Mr. 
skin is 


It was Breitmann’s habit to come 
down first. He would thrum a little 
on the piano or take down some old 
volume. To-night it was Heine. He 
had not met any of the guests yet, 
which he considered a piece of good 
fortune. But God only knew what 
would happen when she saw him! He 
dreaded the moment, dreaded it with 
anguish. She was a woman, schooled 
in acting, but a time comes when the 
best acting is not sufficient. If only in 
some way he might have warned her; 
but no way had opened. She would find 
him ready, however, ready with his 
eyes, his lips, his nerves. What would 
the others think or say if she lost her 
presence of mind? His teeth snapped. 
He read on. The lamp threw the light 
on the scarred side ‘of his face. 

He heard some one enter, and his 
gaze stole over the top of his book. 
This person was a woman, and her 
eyes traveled from object to object with 
a curiosity tinged with that incertitude 
which attacks us all. when we enter an 
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unfamiliar room. She was dressed in 
black, showmg the white arms and 
neek. Het hair was like ripe wheat 
after a rainstorm ;-ah, but he knew well 
the color of her eyes, blue as the Adri- 
atic. She was a woman of perhaps 
thirty, matured, graceful, handsome. 
The sight of her excited a thrill in his 
veins, deny it ow he would. 

She scanned the long row of books, 
the strange weapons, the heroic and 
sinister flags, the cases of butterflies. 
With each inspection she stepped near- 
er and nearer, till by reaching out his 
hand he might have touched her. Quiet- 
ly he rose. It was a critical moment. 

She was startled round. She had 
thought she was alone. 

“Pardon me,” she said, in a low music- 
al voice. “I did-not know that any one 
was here.” And then she saw his face. 
Her own blanched and her hands went 
to her heart. “Karl!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

She swayed a little, but recovered as 
the pain of the shock was succeeded by 
numbness. That out of the dark of 
this room, into the light of that lamp, 
in this house so far removed from 
cities that it seemed not a part of the 
world, ‘there should step this man! 
Why had there been no hint of his pres- 
ence? Why had not the clairvoyance 
of despair warned her? One of her 
hands rose and passed over her eyes, as 
if to sponge out this phantom. It was 
useless; it was no dream; he was still 
there, this man she had neither seen 
nor heard of for five years because her 
will was ‘stronger than her desire. This 
man who had broker her heart as chil- 
dren break toys. -And deep below all 
this present terror was the abiding 
truth that she sfill loved him and al- 
ways would love him. The shame of 
this knowledgé did more than all else 
to rouse and to nerve her. 

“Karl?” It was like an echo. 

“Yes.”’ There was war in his voice 
and attitude, and: not without reason. 
He had wronged this: woman, not with 
direct intention it was true, but never- 
theless, he had wronged her; and her 


presence here could mean nothing less 
than that fate had selected this spot for 
the reckoning. She could topple down 
his carefully reared schemes with the 
same ease with which he had blown over 
hers. And to him these schemes were 
life to his breath and salt to his blood, 
everything. What was one woman? 
cynically. “Yes, it is I,” in the tongue 
native to them both. 

“And what do you here?” 

“T am Admiral Killigrew’s private 
secretary.” He wet his lips. He was 
not so strong before this woman as he 
had expected to be. The glamour of 
the old days was faintly rekindled at 
the sight of her. And she was beau- 
tiful. 

“Then, this is the house?” 
per. 

“Tt is.’ 

“You terrify me!” 

“Hildegarde, this is your scene,” 
shrugging. ‘Tell them all you know; 
break me, ruin me. Here is a fine op- 
portunity for revenge.” 

“God forbid!” she cried, with a shiv- 
er. “Were you guilty of all crimes, I 
could only remembef that once I loved 
you.” 

“You shame me,” he replied frankly, 
but with infinite relief. ‘You have out- 
done me in magnanimity. Will you 
forgive me?” 

“Oh, yes. Forgiveness is one of the 
few things you men cannot rob us of.” 
She spoke without bitterness, but her 
eyes were dim and her lips drooped. 
“What shall we do? They must not 
know that we have met.” 

“Cathewe knows,” moodily. 

“T had forgotten.” 

“T leave all in your hands. Do what 
you will. If you break me—and God 
knows that you can do it—it would be 
only an act of justice. I have been a 
damned scoundrel; I am man enough 
to admit of that.” 

She saw his face more clearly now. 
Time had marked it. There were new 
lines at the corners of his eyes and the 
cheek bones were more prominent. Per- 
haps he had suffered, too. “You will 
always have the courage to do,” she 


in a whis- 
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said, “right or wrong in a great man- 
ner.” 

“Am I wrong to seek 

“Hush! I know. It is what you 
must thrust aside or break to reach it, 
Karl. The thing itself is not wrong, 
but you will go about it wrongly. You 
cannot help that.” 

He did not reply. Perhaps she was 
right. Indeed, was she not herself an 
example of it? If there was one thing 
in his complex career-that he regretted 
more than another it was the deception 
of this woman. He did not possess the 
usual vanity of the sexes; there was 
nothing here to be proud of; his dream 
of conquest was not over the kingdom 
of women, 

“Some one is coming,” he said, lis- 
tening. 

“Leave it all to me.” 

“Ah!” with a hand toward her. 

“Do not say it. I understand the 
thought. If only you loved me, you 
would say it!” the iron in her yoice un- 
mistakable. 

He let his hand fall. He was sorry. 

Presently the others made their en- 
trance upon the scene, a singular anti- 
climax. The admiral rang for the cock- 
tails. Introductions followed. 

“Is it not strange?” said the singer 
to Laura. “I stole in here to look at 
the trophies, when I discovered Mr. 
sreitmann whom I once knew in Mun- 
ich.” 

“Mr. Cathewe,” said the young host- 
“this is Mr. Breitmann, who is 
aiding father in the compilation of his 
book.” 

“Mr. Breitmann and I have met be- 
fore,” said Cathewe soberly. 

The two men bowed. Cathewe nev- 
er gave his hand to any but his inti- 
mates. But Laura, who was not aware 
of this ancient reserve, thought that 
both of them showed a lack of warmth. 
And Fitzgerald, who was watching all 
corners now, was sure that the past of 
his friend and Breitmann interlaced in 
some way. 

“So, young man,” said Mrs. Cold- 
field, a handsome, motherly wom- 
an, “you have had the impudence to let 


ess, 


five years pass without darkening my 
doors. What excuse have you?” 

“I am guilty of anything you say,” 
Fitzgerald answered humbly. “What 
shall be my punishment ?” 

“You shall take Miss Laura in and 
I shall sit at your left.” 

“For my sins it shall be as you’say. 
But, really, I have been so little in New 
York,” he added. . 

“I forgive you simply because you 
have not made a failure of your 
mother’s son. And you look like her, 
too.” It is one of the privileges of old 
persons to compare the young with this 
or that parent. 

“You are flattering me. Dad used 
to say that I was as homely as a hedge 
fence.” 

“Now you're fishing, and I’m too 
old a fish to rise to such a cast.” 

“I heard you sing in Paris a few 
years ago,” said Monsieur Ferrand. 

“Yes?” Hildegarde von Mitter won- 
dered who this little man could be. 

“And you sing no more?” 

“No. The bird has flown; only the 
woman remains.” They were at the 
table now, and she absently plucked at 
the flowers beside her plate. 

“Ah, to sing like you did, and then 
to disappear, to vanish! You had no 
right to do so. You belonged to the 
public,” animatedly. 

“The public is always selfish; it al- 
ways demands more than any single 
person can give to it. Pardon,” she 
said as Cathewe leaned to speak to her. 
“T did not hear.” 

Monsieur Ferrand nibbled 
celery. 

“I asked, what wiil you do?” re- 
peated Cathewe for her ear alone. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did you know that he was here?” 

“T should not have been seated at 
this table, had I known.” 

“Some day you are going to tell me 
all about it.” He added: “And smile 
when you answer me.” 

“Thank you. I forgot. 


nis crisp 


My dear 
friend, I am never going to tell you all 


about it. Why did you not come first?” 
her voice vibrating. 
“You still love him?” 
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“That is not kind,” striving hard to 
keep the, smile on her trembling lips. 
“Oh, I beg of you, do not make this 
friendship impossible. Do not rob me 
of the one man [ trust.” 

Cathewe motioned aside the fish and 
reached for his Sauterne. “I have loved 
you faithfully and loyally for seven 
years. I tried to win you by all those 
roads a man may honorably traverse in 
quest. of the one woman. For seven 
years; and for something like three I 
have stayed away at your command. 
Will you believe it? Sometimes my 
hands ache for his throat. Smile, they 
are looking.” 

It. was a crooked smile. 
I ever tell you?” 

“Why did you ever tell me—only 
part? It is the other part I wish to 
know. Till I learn what that is I shall 
never leave you. You will find that 
there is a difference between love and 
infatuation.” 

“As I have never known infatuation 
I cannot tell the difference. Now, no 
more, unless you care to see me break 
down before them. For, if you tell me 
that you have loved me seven years, I 
have loved him eight,” cruelly, for Ca- 
thewe was pressing her cruelly. 

“Devil take him! What do you find 
in the man?” 

“What do, you find in me?” 
eyes filled with anger. 

“Forgive me, Hildegarde; I am blind 
and mad to-night. I did not expect to 
find him here either.” 

Breitmann had tried ineffectually to 
read their lips. She had given her 
word, and once given he knew of old 
that she never broke it; but he was 
keenly alive that in some way he was 
the topic of their inaudible conversa- 
tion. As he sat here to-night he knew 
why he had never loved Hildegarde, 
why; in fact, he had never loved any 
woman. The one. great passion which 
comes in the span of life was centred 
in the girl beside him, dividing her mo- 
ments., between him and Fitzgerald. 
Strange, but he had not known it till 
he saw the two women together. . For 
once his, nice calculations had ceased to 
run. smoothly; there appeared now a 


“Why did 


Her 
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knot in the thread for which he saw 
no untying. . 

“You do not sing now.?” asked Laura 
across the table. 

“No,” Hildegarde answered; 
voice is gone.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry.” 

“Tt does not matter. I can hum.a 
little to myself; there is yet some pleas- 
ure in that. But in opera, no, never 
again. Has not Mrs. Coldfield .told 
you? No? Imagine! One night in 
Dresden, in the middle of the aria, my 
voice broke miserably, and I could not 
go on.” 

“And her heart nearly broke with 
it,” interposed Mrs. Coldfield, with the 
best intentions, nearer the. truth than 
she knew. “I am sorry, Laura, that 
I never told you before.” 

Hildegarde laughed.. “Sooner or 
later this must happen. I worked too 
hard, perhaps. At any rate, the opera 
will know me no more.” 

There was the hard blue of flint in 
Cathewe’s eyes as they met and held 
Breitmann’s, There was a duel, -and 
the latter was routed. But hate burned 
fiercely in his heart against the man 
who could compel him to lower his 
eyes. Some day he would pay back 
that glance. 

Now, Monsieur Ferrand had missed 
nothing. He.twisted the talk into other 
channels with his usual adroitness, but 
all the while there was bubbling in his 
mind the news that these two men had 
met before. The history of Hildegarde 
von Mitter was known to him. , But 
how much did she know, or this man 
Cathewe? The woman was a thorough- 
bred. He, Anatole Ferrand, knew; it 
was his business to know; and that she 
should happen upon the scene he con- 
sidered as one of those rare good pieces 
of luck that fall to the lot of few. 
There would be something more than 
treasure hunting here; an intricate 
comedy-drama, with as many well-de- 
fined sides as a diamond. He ate his 
endives with pleasure and -sipped the 
old, yellow Pol Roger with his eyes 
beaming toward the gods. To be, after 
a fashion, the prompter behind the 
scenes ; to be able to read the final line 


“my 
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before the curtain! Butterflies and but- 
terflies, and pins and pins. 

Did Laura note any of these porten- 
tous glances, those exchanged between 
the singer and Cathewe and Breit- 
mann? Perhaps. At all events she felt 
a curiosity to know how long Hilde- 
garde von Mitter had known her 
father’s secretary. There was no envy 
in her heart as again she acknowledged 
the beauty of the other woman; more- 
over, she liked her and was going to 
like her more. Impressions were made 
upon her almost instantly, for good or 
bad, and rarely changed. 

She turned oftenest to Fitzgerald, 
for he made particular effort to enter- 
tain, and he succeeded better than he 
dreamed. It kept turning over and 
over in her mind what a whimsical, ca- 
pricious whirligig was at work. It was 
droll, this man at her side, chatting to 
her as if he had known her for years, 
when, seven or eight days ago, he had 
stood, a man all unknown to her, on a 
city corner, selling plaster of Paris stat- 
uettes on a wager; and but for Mrs. 
Coldfield, she had passed him forever. 
Out upon the prude who would look 
askance at her for harmless daring! 


“Drop into my room before you turn ’ 


in,” urged Fitzgerald of Cathewe. 

“That I shall, nry boy. I’ve some 
questions to ask of you.” 

But a singular idea came into cre- 
ation, and this was for him, Cathewe, to 
pay Breitmann a visit on the way to 
Fitzgerakl’s room. Not one man ina 
thousand would have dared put this 
idea into a plan of action. But neither 
externals nor conventions ever deterred 
Cathewe when he sought a thing. He 
rapped lightly on the door of the secre- 
tary’s room. 

“Come in.” 

Cathewe did so, gently closing the 
door behind him. Breitmann was in 
his shirt sleeves. He rose from his 
chair and laid down his cigarette. A 
faint smile broke the thin line of his 
mouth. He waited for his guest, or, 
rather this intruder, to break the 
silence. And as Cathewe did not speak 
at once, there was a tableau during 
which each was busy with the eyes. 


“The vicissitudes of time,” said Ca- 
thewe, “have left no distinguishable 
marks upon you.” 

Breitmann bowed. 
standing. 

And Cathewe had no wish to sit. “I 
never expected to see you in this 
house.” 

“A compliment which I readily re- 
turn.” 

“A private secretary ; I never thought 
of you in that capacity.” 

“One must take what one can,” tran- 
quilly, 

“A good precept.” Cathewe rolled 
the ends of his mustache, a trifle per- 
plexed how to put it. “But there should 
be exceptions. What,” and his voice 
became crisp and cold, “what was Hil- 
degarde von Mitter to you?” 

“And what is that to you?” 

“My question first.” 

“T choose not to answer it.” 

Again they eyed each other, like 
fencers, 

“Were you married?” 

Breitmann laughed. Here 


He 


remained 


was his 


opportunity to wring this man’s heart; 
for he knew that Cathewe loved the 


woman. “You seem to be in her confi- 
dence. Ask her.” 

“A poltroon would say as much. 
There is a phase in your make-up I 
have never fully understood, Physical- 
ly you are a brave man, but morally 
you are a cad and a poltroon.” 

“Take care!” Breitmann stepped for- 
ward menacingly. 

“There will be no 
temptuously. 

“Not if you are careful. I have an- 
swered your question; you had better 
leave at once.” 

“She is loyal to you. It was not her 
voice that broke that night; it was her 
heart. You have some hold over her.” 

“None that she cannot throw off at 
any time.’ Breitmann’s mind was 
working strangely. 

“Tf she would have me,” went on 
Cathewe, playing openly, “I would mar- 
ry her to-morrow, priest or Protestant, 
for her religion would be mine.” 

There was a spark of admiration in 
Breitmann’s eyes. This man Cathewe 


fisticuffs,” con- 
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was out of the ordinary. Well, as for 
that, so was he himself. He walked 
silently to the door and opened it, 
standing aside for the other to pass. 
“She is perfectly free. Marry her. She 
is all and more than you wish her to 
be. Will you go now?” 

Cathewe bowed and turned on his 
heel. Breitmann had really gotten the 
best of him. 

A peculiar interview, and only two 
strong men could have handled it in 
so few words. Not a word above nor- 
mal tone; once or twice only, in the 
flutter of the eyelids or in the gesture 
of the hands, was there any sign that 
had these been primitive times the two 
would have gone joyously at one an- 
other’s throat. 

“I owed her that much,” said Breit- 
mann as he locked the door. 

“It did not matter at all to me,” was 
Cathewe’s thought, as he knocked on 
Fitzgerald’s door and heard the cheery 
call. “I only wanted to learn what 
sort of a man he is.” 


“Oh, I really don’t kndw whether [ 
like him or not,” declared Fitzgerald. 
“T have run across him two or three 
times, but we were both busy. He has 
told me a little about himself. He’s 
been knocked about a good deal. Has 
a title, but doesn’t use it.” 

“A title? That is news to me. Prob- 
ably it is true.” 

TO BI 


“I was surprised to learn that you 
knew him at all.” 

“Not very well. Met him in Munich 
mostly.” 

A long pause. 

“Isn't Miss Killigrew just rippin’? 
There’s a comrade for some man. 
Lucky devil, who gets her! She is 
new to me every day.” 

“T think I warned you.” 

“You were a nice one, never to say 

word that you knew the admiral!” 

“Are you complaining ?” 

Fitzgerald laughed; no, not exactly; 
he wasn’t complaining. 

“You remember the caravan trails in 
the Lybian deSert; the old ones on the 
way to Khartoum: The pathway be- 
hind her is like that, marked with the 
bleached bones of princely and ducal 
and commoner hopes.” Cathewe 
stretched out in his chair. “Since she 
was eighteen, Jack, she has crossed 
the man trail like a sand storm, and 
quite as innocently, too.” 

“Oh, rot! I’m no green and salad 
youth,” 

“Your bones will be only the tougher, 
that’s all.” 

Another pause. 

“But what’s your opinion regarding 
GBreitmann ?” 

Cathewe laced Iiis fingers and bent 
his chin on them. “There's a great ras- 
cal or a great hero somewhere under 
his skin.” 


CONTINI ), 


SON 


AD hours—sad hours these be 
Oh, fond and true, 
With the long, lonely leagues 
‘Twixt me and you! 


And yet—and yet I know, 
Dear heart of grace, 

Love’s power can overcome 
Both time and space! 


By love—by love (ah, joy!) 
The gulf is spanned; 
Across the vasts of night 
[ touch your hand! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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OU take to spending 
money as naturally as 
a puppy takes to 
milk,” remarked 
Richard Hurling, Se- 
nior, testily, looking 
over the top of his 
evening paper at 
Richard Hurling, Junior. 

“It is an easy stunt to learn, dad,” 
returned Richard Hurling, Junior, 
modestly, 

“Now, see here, Dick,” went on his 
father, putting down the paper, “I don’t 
mind your spending the money. There 
is so much of it that it does not make 
any particular difference. But suppose 
that some morning there were not any 
more, then where would you be? What 
would you do? That is what I want 
to know. You have never earned a 
cent, or done a stroke of work in your 
life.” 

“IT trained for the crew, in college,” 
put in Dick hopefully. 

“Yes, and didn’t make it.” 

Dick laughed. “The coach kicked up 
such a row about a couple of ciga- 
rettes, that really, you see - 

“Dick,” broke in Mr. Hurling, “I am 
serious about this. When I came to 
New York, thirty-five years ago, I had 
to earn my first breakfast before I ate 
it. I did it without any trouble. I 
knew how. But where would you come 
out?” he went on, a little contemptu- 
ously. “What would you do about a 
breakfast under those circumstances ?” 

“T would strike some of the fellows 


5 


for a loan, of course,” returned Dick 
easily. 

His father got up abruptly from his 
chair. “I suppose that it is my fault, 
and the fault of my money, that I have 
a useless idler for a son. Yes, a use- 
less idler, sir!” he repeated, with a snap 
of his jaw. 

Dick got up, too. 

“How do you spend your time?” 
went on his father hotly, pointing to a 
big headline in the paper which lay on 
the table. 

Dick glanced down, and read: 


Wrecks Shop Window to Save Child! 
Son of Richard Hurling, the millionaire 
broker, runs car through milliner’s window 
in the Avenue to avoid hitting boy! Mrs. 
Merryfield and Miss Merryfield in car! No 
one hurt! Great presence of mind! Plucky 
act ! Car badly damaged ! Window 
wrecked! 


Dick looked up. 
quite a hero, doesn’t it?” he 
blandly. 

His father exploded. “Hero! Ex- 
ceeding speed limit, of course. Ruined 
a six-thousand-dollar car and wrecked 
a milliner shop!” 

“You wouldn’t have had me run over 
the boy, would you, dad? He jumped 
right in front of the car. Dollie 
screamed. She thought that I showed 
great presence of mind.” 

“Dollie doesn’t have to foot 
bills,” cut in Mr. Hurling. 

Dick’s eyes danced. “You ought to 
have seen the window, dad, when the 
car stopped inside it! There was a 


“Makes me out 


inquired 


the 
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Paris hat on each lamp, a wax lady 
wearing a Paquin gown was doubled 
up under the front wheel, arid another 
lady with a false front—she owned the 
shop—was dancing around in the 
wreck, saying things in French! I 
shouldn’t wonder if the bill did show 
up pretty big.” 

“Confound the bill, Dick! I am not 
worried about that. It is you that I 
am worrying about. I would give half 
I own to see you settled down to work 
and married to a good, sensible wom- 
an, who would be a help to you. And 
instead of that, you do nothing, and 
you will probably end by marrying 
some empty-headed, money-burning 
idiot, like Dollie Merryfield! I want 
my son to amount to something, to take 
up my business, and follow in my foot- 
steps.” 

“No, thank you, dad. I am not walk- 
ing in any bear tracks. If I go into 
Wall Street, it will be on the other side 
of the market.” 

“Go in, or stay out,” exclaimed his 
father; “but, for Heaven’s sake, do 
something! Even if it is only shovel- 
ing sand. The newsboy, calling papers, 
outside the window there, is of more 
consequence than you are. He is mak- 
ing a start for himself.” 

Dick’s mouth was smiling, but there 
was a quick color in his cheeks. “I 
don't think that making money is much 
of a stunt,” he 

“Then why dont 
snapped his father. 

“T intend to—the same as you did.” 

His father stared. 

“T will start to-morrow, early. I sup- 
pose that you started early. I will earn 
my breakfast before I eat it, and my 
luncheon, and my dinner, likewise. I 
will not spend a cent to-morrow that I 
do not make for myself—with my 
hands or my head.” 

“Without borrowing from any of the 
fellows?” put in his father. 

“Yes, and when I come back to-mor- 
row night——” 

“When you come back to-morrow 
night,” broke in Mr, Hurling, “I will 
give you fifty dollars for each one you 


drawled. 
you try it? 


have made. There is a sporting chance 
for you!” 

“Done!” said Dick. “Be careful I 
don’t break you, dad,” he added, with a 
little gleam in his eyes. 

When Dick woke up the next morn- 
ing it was still dark, and something that 
sounded to him like a cross between a 
trolley-car bell and a fire-engine gong 
was dinning in his ears. Dick was not 
used to alarm clocks set for five-thirty 
a, m. 

He jumped out of bed, turned on the 
light, looked at the clock, and grinned. 

“I’ve got as good a start as dad had, 
anyway. Might as well do it right.” 

In a moment, he was splashing in his 
tub. “I don’t suppose starting clean is 
against the rules of the game,” he mur- 
mured. 

After he had dressed, he turned his 
pockets inside out. “Not a cent in my 
clothes!” he ejaculated. “Now for 
breakfast! Gee, I never was so hun- 
gry in my life!” 

He went softly downstairs, let him- 
self out the door, and stood for a mo- 
ment on the steps, looking down the 
Avenue, The street lights glowed in 
lang lines toward the Plaza, and the 
Park opposite looked like some dim, 
mysterious wilderness. “Nothing do- 
ing around here,’ murmured Dick. “I 
guess I will get over to Third Avenue.” 
And he walked briskly down an echo- 
ing side street, shivering a little, for 
the air was sharp. There was just a 
gleam of day ahead of him. 

“I knew that there would be things 
doing over here,” he nodded, as he felt 
the jar of the elevated, and dodged the 
clamorous trolleys. 

Lights showed mistily here and there 
from shop windows. People were 
hurrying along the sidewalks in the 
half dawn. The street was getting ready 
for the day’s business. 

Dick walked irresolutely on, and 
paused at last before a restaurant. He 
could see the long line of tables 
through the window, and waitresses 
moving about, arranging things. 

“There is my breakfast, all right,’’ he 
exclaimed hungrily. ‘But that little 
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formality of earning it must be ar- 
ranged first,” he added. 

While he lingered, with puckered 
brow, considering, a girl, trimly clad 
in gray, passed him and stood poised, 
in graceful hesitation, before the door 
of the restaurant for an uncertain mo- 
ment. Then she opened it, and went 
in, 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Dick. 
“What a perfect stunner! A regular 
blessed vision! I did not know that 
angels breakfasted at this hour of the 
morning! And in Third Avenue, too!” 

He started impulsively forward, and 
put his hand on the latch of the door. 
Then, suddenly, he drew back, and felt 
in his empty pockets. “Thunder! I 
can’t go in! I haven’t any money to 
pay for my breakfast!” 

As he stood frowning at the door, it 
suddenly opened, and a tall, thin young 
fellow, with a sandy head and a high 
collar, was jerked violently into the 
street by a short, fat man, with an 
apoplectic face. 


“I'll teach you to tap the till, right 


latter yelled. 


under my nose!” the 
You are a 


“You ain’t a head waiter. 
thief! Get out!” 

“What's the row?” asked Dick of 
the apoplectic one, as the high collar 
disappeared in the crowd. 

“Knocking down!” returned the red- 
faced man briefly. “Drat the luck! 
Right at the beginning of a busy day, 
and I ain’t got any head waiter.” 

Dick suddenly saw his way to break- 
fast—and to another glimpse of the 
girl! 

“IT am looking for a job,” he put in, 

“Are you a head waiter?” snapped 
the restaurant man, still puffing with 
wrath. 

“T don’t claim to be an expert,” re- 
sponded Dick mildly. “But I have seen 
a lot of it done,” he added. “I thought 
I might help out at breakfast till you 
got a regular man.” 

_ “All right, I'll give you a try. Come 
in. 

As they entered the restaurant, Dick’s 
eye swept along the tables for the girl. 
She was not sitting at any of them. 

“Do you see that waitress standing 


=) 
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behind the fifth table on the left?” said 
the proprietor. “She is a green hand. 
You will have to break her in. Name’s 
Maggie.” 

Dick stared. There, behind the table 
indicated, with her gray dress covered 
by a long apron, stood the girl. 

“A waitress!” ejaculated Dick, under 
his breath. “Name’s Maggie! Gee- 
whiz!” 

“Look alive, now,” put in the pro- 
prietor, “there comes a bunch of cus- 
tomers.” 

Dick stepped forward with as near a 
professional air as he could summon 
up, and seated them as best he could; 
but he did not put any of them at the 
new girl’s table. 

The patrons of the place began to 
swarm in now, and Dick struggled 
manfully, if not altogether successfully, 
with his job. 

“Right this way!” He beckoned to 
a pasty-faced individual, with a big 
watch chain festooned over an expan- 
sive flowered waistcoat. 

The man shook his head, and helped 
himself to a chair at the new girl's 
table. “I guess this place will suit me, 
all right,” he said, with a self-satisfied 
glance at her. 

Dick’s eyes met hers for a swift mo- 
ment. His said: “I tried to keep him 
away.” And hers answered: “I know 
that you did.” 

“Confound the brute!’ muttered 
Dick. “If he annoys her, I will break 
his head.” 

Dick tried to keep his eyes on what 
was going on at the new girl’s table. 
The man was evidently taking as long 
as possible over his breakfast, and the 
girl looked flushed and uncomfortable. 
Finally, as Dick was passing the table 
on one of his rounds, he saw the man 
reach oft, and slyly pinch her arm with 
his fat fingers. 

It all happened in a moment. 

The girl shrank back, her face crim- 
son, and her eyes flashing. 

Dick jerked the man out of his chair, 
and had propelled him halfway to the 
door by a series of vigorous kicks, when 
the proprietor rushed between them. 
“What's the matter here?” he yelled. 
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People rose from their places, and 
crowded around. 

“The hog called me a liar,” respond- 
ed Dick coolly. 

“What if he did? He is one of my 
best customers. You're fired!’ 

“I know it,” returned Dick grimly, 
“but before I go I intend to finish fir- 
ing this thing.” And again he fell upon 
the man, and kicked him, an inarticu- 
late mass of fat and fury, clear into the 
street. 

Then he turned and walked back into 
the restaurant, and, to his amazement, 
was met by the proprietor with a smile 
on his face. 

“That’s all right, young fellow. | 
had to put up a bluff before him, but I 
am glad that you kicked him out. He 
eats a lot, but he gives me lots of trou- 
ble, too. He is one of them mashers. 
You're a good sport, but I saw what 
he did. You ain’t fired, and you had 
better sit down and have your own 
breakfast, now the rush is over. You’ve 
earned it.” 

“T think I will,” said Dick. 
hungry.” 

“Will you sit here?” said a quiet 
voice. Dick knew without looking that 
it was the new girl who had spoken. 

He sat down at her table, with an 
odd reluctance to have her wait upon 
him. 

“Thank you—er——” 

“Maggie,” she said demurely. 

Their eyes met for the second time. 
“It isn’t Maggie, it’s Margaret,” he de- 
clared positively. 

The girl smiled—just the faintest bit. 

“T want to thank you, Mr.—er——” 

“Dick,” he put in. 

“T want to thank you, Mr. Dick, for 
everything—and for saying that he 
called you a liar.” 

On thinking it over afterward, Dick 
could not for the life of him remem- 
ber a single thing that he had for break- 
fast that morning, but he knew that it 
was the best breakfast that he had ever 
eaten, and he remembered that the clock 
told him that it took a long time. 

When he finally rose from the table, 
the proprietor said: “Well, young fel- 
low, do you want a steady job?” 


“T am 


“No,” answered Dick, smiling. “I 
must make a lot of money to-day.” 

“IT pay good wages.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Well, sorry to lose you,” said the 
proprietor, handing him a_ two-dollar 
bill. “And all of that ain’t for being 
just head waiter, either, young fellow.” 

Dick took his hat down from the 
peg, and turned to speak to the girl. 
She was not in sight. 

“Out in the kitchen, I suppose,” mur- 
mured Dick. 

He waited a few moments. She did 
not return. “What am I waiting for?’ 
he said to himself irritably. ‘‘Just be- 
cause I chanced to do a waiter girl a 
slight service is no reason for hanging 
around to say good-by to her. I don't 
know what I am thinking about!” he 
ejaculated, starting toward the door. 
“Good-by,” he nodded to the proprietor 
as he passed the desk. “Oh, by the 
way,” he added, with elaborate care- 
lessness, as he opened the door, “‘I may 
drop in for lunch.” 

“Always glad to see you,” responded 
the proprietor heartily. 

“Well,” smiled Dick, feeling the two- 
dollar bill in his pocket, as he strolled 
along, “that is pretty fair for a starter, 
and the day hardly begun yet. 1 be- 
lieve I will go over and take a walk in 
the Park and a good smoke before | 
hunt for the next job. Smoking on m) 
own money, too, this time,” he laughed 

It was a bright, sunny morning, and 
Dick wandered about among the path- 
and along the drives, quite at peace with 
the world. At last his attention was 
attracted by a big red motor ear. It 
was standing still. The chauffeur was 
under it, working at the machinery, and 
a florid, gray-mustached man was sit- 
ting in the tonneau, impatiently open- 
ing and shutting his watch, 

“He looks like the pictures of Ban- 
nerton, who engineered the corner in 
K. & G., last fall,” thought Dick. 

The chauffeur’s head emerged from 
under the car. “I can’t seem to locate 
the trouble, Mr. Bannerton,” he said. 

“It is Bannerton!” exclaimed Dick. 

Mr. Bannerton shut his watch with 
a vicious snap. “Come out from un- 
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der there, Albert,” he ordered, “and 
hurry as fast as you can to the nearest 
telephone, and have a taxicab sent here 
for me. I am very late, as it is.” 

The chauffeur was off on the run. 

Dick stepped forward. “Perhaps I 
could find the trouble, sir. I know this 
make of car pretty well.” 

“Tf you can, you will do me a great 
favor, young man. I am in a big 
hurry.” 

Dick wriggled under the car. His 
good angel was with him. Something 
had slipped, that was all. The trouble 
was so simple that it had escaped the 
chauffeur’s eye. 

“The car is all right now, sir,” 
nounced Dick. 

“You have fixed it already! 
now my chauffeur is gone!” 

“T am considered a pretty good driv- 
er, sir,” suggested Dick, seeing his 
chance, “and 1 am looking for a job.” 

“Get in, young man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bannerton. “You have found it! Drive 


an- 


And 


me to Wall Street as fast as the Lord 
—and the police—will let you! 


This 
is a hurry order.” 

As they emerged from the Park at 
the Plaza, and passed the Sherman stat- 
ue, they saw another big, red car 
standing dead in the street, and an 
assistant chief of the fire department 
dancing around it like a madman, while 
his driver worked frantically at the 
gearing. 

Dick deliberately stopped, and flashed 
a look at Mr, Bannerton. ‘Are you in 
a big hurry, sir?” 

“I said so, didn’t I? 
stopping for?” 

“Are you—game for a record trip, 


What are you 


Confound you! Why don’t 


you——” 

“What is the matter, chief?” called 
Dick. 

“Machine gohe bad, and a big fire in 
Canal Street!” 

“Get in!” exclaimed Dick, his eyes 
shining with a reckless light. “We'll 
give you a lift! You toot the horn 
for a clear track. I'll do the rest!” 

The chief leaped into the car. “Bully 
for you!” he shouted. “Let ’er out!” 


The car sprang down the Avenue 
like a shrieking red demon running 
amuck. The traffic scattered left and 
right. The side streets flashed by like 
telegraph poles by the windows of the 
limited. Faster and faster, block after 
block! Shooting by hotels and shops! 
Flashing, like a gleam of light, past 
Madison Square, Union Square, Astor 
Place! Cutting, like a screeching shell, 
through the traffic of the wholesale dis- 
trict! 

“Canal Street!” yelled Dick. 
there’s your fire!” 

The chief sprang from the car. 
“Good boy!” he cried, with his eyes 
on the burning building. “You're the 
stuff! Come and see me at headquar- 
ters. Much obliged, sir.” He van- 
ished into the smoke. 

Dick looked around at Mr, Banner- 
ton. “I think that we have made up 
some time, sir,” he observed calmly 

“Made up some time!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bannerton. “Good gracious, I 
should say that we had! I have al- 
ways wanted to know just how fast 
this car could go, and now I know to 
the last notch. You afe a wonder, 
young man, but get your speed down 
to somewhere near the ordinance, from 
now on, or we will be in trouble.” 

When the car stopped in front of 
Mr. Bannerton’s office, he held out a 
hundred-dollar bill to Dick, and when 
Dick demurred, he said: “Take it, 
young man. You have earned it. I 
have had to pay that much on several 
occasions, when I had not been going 
half as fast as I did this morning,” he 
added dryly. 

He started up the steps of the 
building, and then came back. “By 
the way,” he said casually, “I can tell 
you how to make that hundred-dollar 
bill look bigger.” 

“How, sir?” 

“Buy L., P. & Q. this morning, and 
sell it this afternoon. It will skyrocket 
from the opening. This is for your pri- 
vate information. I don’t often give 
a tip, but a man with the nerve to make 
the run you did deserves one. And it 
is nerve that counts in the Street.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Dick. *“May 


“And 
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I let just one friend in on it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“All right,” laughed Mr. Bannerton 
good-humoredly. “But only one, mind 
you,” he added, as he turned away. 

Dick looked meditatively down Wall 
Street. “Now, who is the sportiest 
broker that I know?” he murmured. 
“Ned Plemmer, of course !e’ 

Dick was in Plemmer’s office in an- 
other minute. 

“Ned,” he said, “here is a hundred 
dollars. I want you to buy me one 
hundred shares of L., P. & Q. at the 
opening of the market.” 

“Hello, Dick!’ laughed Plemmer. 
“When did you get into the Street? Not 
long ago, or you would know that a 
hundred dollars is hardly margin 
enough for a hundred shares.” 

“No matter whether it is or not. You 
may sell me out if it drops the frac- 
tion of a point. It’s a sure thing, I 
tell you. And, if you want to make 
a killing, buy some on your own ac- 
count.” 

“Did you get your information from 
the old man?” 

“No matter where I got it. 
cial, And it’s a cinch.” 

“All right, Dick,” nodded Plemmer, 
after a moment. “I have had a hunch 
that something was doing in that stock. 
I'll buy a hundred for you, and a hun- 
dred for myself, and see what happens. 
It closed at seventy-eight yesterday.” 

“All right, Ned. This morning is 
the time to buy and this afternoon is 
the time to sell,” said: Dick significant- 
ly. “But that is between ourselves,” he 
added. 

“Certainly. Suppose we lunch to- 
gether, and see how things look then.” 

“I—I believe that I have a half en- 
gagement to lunch with—a friend.” 

“Bring him along,” said Plemmer 
heartily, 

“Oh, I can’t. 
know.” 

“All right. Drop in a little later, 
then, and see what is doing.” 

Dick returned shortly before noon. 
The ticker was sending out rapid yards 
of tape, all about L., P. & Q. Plem- 
mer was jubilant. 


It’s offi- 


It is way uptown, you 


“Eighty-three now, and still boom- 
ing!” he cried. 

As Dick ran the tape through his 
fingers, the door of an inner office 
opened, and the girl in the gray dress 
came out. She had a pencil and a pad 
in her hand. 

At sight of Dick, she started, and 
flushed. Then, with a little smile and 
a quick nod of recognition, she walked 
rapidly to the entrance door, and went 
out. 

Dick stared for a moment, and then 
made for the door, 
“Dick! Dick! 
called Plemmer. 

now !” 

Dick rushed out, unheeding, and 
reached the elevator just in time to 
have the door slammed in his face, 
and to see her looking out at him ior 
a second as the car began to descend. 

Dick stood staring into the shaft. 

“Come back here, Dick!” called 
Plemmer, running into the hall. “Where 
on earth are you going? It has touched 
eighty-six.” 

“Who is that girl, Ned?” 

“What girl?’ 

“Gray dress. Came out of your of- 
fice just now, with a pad and a pencil 
in her hand.” 

“How do I know?” exclaimed Vlem- 
mer impatiently, as they walked bacix 
into the office. “There are dozens of 
them around here. Somebody’s secre- 
tary or stenographer, likely,” he added, 
fingering the tape. “Great Scott!” he 
exclaimed. “It is eighty-eight now! 
L., P. & Q. is a hummer!” 

“Let’s go and get some lunch,” said 
Dick. 

“T thought you said you had an en- 
gagement uptown.” 

“It is off,” responded Dick briefly. 

All through luncheon Dick puzzled 
about the girl in the gray dress. Evi- 
dently, she had left the restaurant. Why 
had she ever been there, at all? What 
was she doing down in Wall Street? 
And where the deuce was she now? 
How could he find her? 

“What is the matter with you, Dick?” 
asked Plemmer. “You look as if L.. 


Come back here!” 
“It is eighty-four 
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P. & Q. was slumping, instead of mak- 
ing you money hand over fist.” 

“Money isn’t everything, Ned,” he 
remarked gloomily. 

But when L., P. & Q. touched nine- 
ty-two, at two-thirty p. m., he began’ to 
take notice. 

“Sell, Ned!” he exclaimed. 
my profits.” 

A few minutes later Plemmer an- 
nounced: “I have sold your stock at 
ninety-two, Dick.” 

“That’s good. Give me’ the proceeds 
in bills, Ned. Hundred dollar ones.” 

“Bills! Wouldn't you rather have a 
check ?” 

“No. I have a particular use for bills 
to-day,” smiled Dick. 

As he walked up Wall Street, he did 
a little figuring. “By Jove!” he ex- 
claimed. “I have made a good living 
to-day, all right. That ought to please 
dad. Well,” he added comfortably, “I 
think I will take a taxicab up to the 
club.” 

But somehow the club did not appeal 
to him that afternoon. “It is deadly 
just sitting around after a fellow has 
really been doing things,” he murmured 
as he left the club, and, turning into 
the Avenue, set out briskly northward 
toward his home.. “I might as well 
break the news to dad now as later,” 
he chuckled. ‘There is one thing that 
dad mentioned that I have not acquired 
as yet,” he reflected, as he walked 
along, “and that is a wife. That would 
be going some! Wouldn't it surprise 
him if I should walk in on him to-night 
with my pockets full of money and a 
wife? There is the girl in gray now,” 
he murmured half absently. “If she— 
confound it!” he broke off. “Where 
is the girl in gray?” 

As he walked on, he saw a long line 
of carriages and automobiles in the 
next block above. “Some one is giv- 
ing something,” he said to himself, “I 
am glad I am not in it.” 

He glanced. idly at the occupants as 
he passed the waiting line of vehicles, 
bowing here and there. Suddenly he 
gave a start. There, alone, in a limou 
sine, sat the girl in gray! Only she was 


“T'll take 


not in gray, but in something wonder- 
ful and indescribable. 

Dick walked deliberately up to the 
car, opened the door, and said: ‘Where 
are you going, Miss Margaret?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Dick?” she re- 
turned calmly. “I am going to the 
Merryfield reception.” 

Dick glanced up the Avenue. “I had 
not noticed that the awning was in 
front of their door. I am going, too! It 
has been rather a busy day, and I had 
forgotten about the reception. There 
are a few things that I want to talk to 
you about—masquerading for  in- 
stance,” he went on pointedly. 

“As a head waiter?” she put in. 

“No, as a waitress, and as a Wall 
Street secretary.” 

She laughed lightly. “I really will 
not have a moment of my own at the 
reception,” she said. “I am not a guest. 
I am there on business.” 

“On business!’’ exclainaed Dick. 

“Yes,” declared the girl, laughing de- 
liciously in his face, “on business, I 
am a reporter, Mr. Dick.” 

“A reporter!” exclaimed Dick, his 
eyes opening in sudden comprehension. 
“And you have been doing stunts to- 
day! Local color for the Sunday Sup- 
plement! The real life of a waitress! 
Wall Street from the worker’s stand- 
point! And all that sort of thing.” 

She nodded and her dimples showed 
elusively. A girl can’t help her dim- 
ples, of course—and perhaps she didn't 
intend it—but they finished Dick. 

The line of vehicles began moving 
up. 

“Please don’t go to that deadly re- 
ception,” he besought impetuously. “I'll 
get every living thing you want to know 
about it from Dollie—Miss Merryfield, 
you know—and telephone it to you. 
Don’t go! Talk to me instead! I will 
give you a story that will make your 
paper sit up and take notice.” 

“What about ?” 

“About me! The story of My Day! 
It’s the real thing.” 

“May we publish it?” she asked, look- 
ing at him doubtfully. “With names 
and all?” 

Dick considered for a moment, then 
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suddenly his eyes danced. “Yes,” he 
said, “but there is one more scene in to- 
day’s show. And you must see it,” he 
added impressively. ‘You must see the 
return of the son who left home this 
morning without a penny in his pocket. 
It is not a family row, you know,” he 
added eagerly. “Dad is a corking good 
fellow.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Let the reception slide,” urged Dick. 
“Dismiss your car, and walk up the 
Avenue with me. It is all right. You 
are a reporter after a good story. I 
will tell it to you, as far as it has gone, 
on the way up to our house. Then 
come in and hear what I say to dad. 
That is the climax of the whole thing, 
and you may send the story to your 
paper, names and all, on condition,” he 
laughed, “that you give it in full—espe- 
cially the climax. Well, what do you 
say? Do you accept the proposition? 
J am Richard Hurling, Junior.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, with a 
frank laugh. “I can’t afford to miss a 
good story. I am Margaret Dane.” 

As they walked along, Dick gave her 
a lively account of his day. He told it 
well, and she turned to him with spark- 
ling eyes and flushing cheeks as he de- 
scribed the run to the fire. 

“It is fine! Simply fine!’ she ex- 
claimed. “Any climax would seem 
tame after that!’ 

“No, it won’t. You will find the cli- 
max even more exciting,” declared 
Dick. “Oh, why will she like 
that?” he murmured under his breath. 
“She was pretty enough before to 
drive a man mad. I am going to mar- 
ry that girl,” he declared to himself 
with fervor. “Ii I ever get a chance,” 
he added. “Or can make one,” he 
amended boldly. 

When they reached the door of his 
home, she hesitated. 

“The idea of a reporter backing out 
and letting a good story get away!” 
taunted Dick. “lor you know the bar- 
gain is that you can’t print any of it 
unless you see it through and print it 
all,” 

“IT am bit, 
only——” 
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not backing out a 


“Is my father at home?’ asked Dick 
of the servant who let them in. 

“Yes, sir. He is in the library, sir, 
answered the man. 

“Now for the climax, Miss Dane!” 
said Dick, in a low tone, as they entered 
the room, 

“Good evening, dad,” he said. “I 
have come to submit my report on the 
subject of making a living. This is 
Miss Blake, father. My tather, Miss 
Blake. Miss Blake is a reporter,” went 
on Dick rapidly, as Miss Dane started 
at the name of Blake an! tried to speak, 
“and my day has been such a success 
that she wishes to interview me on how 
to make money, so I have asked her to 
come in and hear me tell the story to 
you.” 

“Please sit down, Miss Blake,” said 
Mr. Hurling, with a puzzled look at his 
son. “Well, Dick?” he added interroga- 
tively. 

“First as to making a living,” 
Dick, figuring rapidly on a sheet of 
paper that lay on the desk. 
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Dick put down his 
a long envelope out of hi 
wont say anything about 
money, father. I have spent 
that, but here are fourteen one hundred 
bills. Please count them, dad. I made 
every cent of them to-day with my 
hands—and my head.” 

Mr. Hurling absent 
bills. “But, Dick,” he 
quite understand, I remember quite dis- 
tinctly that L. P. & Q. took a big jump 
to-day, for I happened to be on the 
wrong side of the market, but sixty 
miles an hour from the Sherman statue 
to Canal Street, I really 6 

“Tt is all true, dad. Details will come 
later, as the newspapers say, but you 
will have to take them on trust for the 
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present, for I have something more im- 
portant to tell you.” 

“Very well, Dick,” smiled his father. 
“It was a good day’s work, my boy. 
You have beaten my first day in New 
York by a long way. Now, what is the 
other thing?” 

“Do you remember, dad,” said Dick, 
looking resolutely away from Miss 
Dane, “that you said last night you 
would give half you owned to see me 
settled down to work and married to 
the right kind of a girl, one who would 
be a help to me?” 

Mr. Hurling nodded, 

Miss Dane stirred uneasily. ‘“Per- 
haps you would prefer that I with- 
draw,” she said. “I am sure that you 
would prefer not to discuss so per- 
sonal a matter before me, and ig 

Dick waved her protest aside. “Re- 
member your duty to your paper, Miss 
Blake,” he said reproachfully. 

Then, turning to his father, he went 
on rapidly: “I met her to-day. She is 


everything you mentioned and a whole 


lot of things you forgot; for instance, 
she is the prettiest girl in New York, 
and the most elusive. She wouldn't 
have me now, I know that, but I am 
going to propose to her every day of 
my life from now on, on the off chance 
that she will get tired of saying no, 
and, if she ever does, I will be the hap- 
piest fellow in y 

“Dick, are you crazy?” put in his 
father. “Any girl would be a fool to 
take What you to marry 
on?” 

“Fifty times fourteen hundred dol- 
lars is seventy thousand dollars,” an- 
swered Dick serenely. “You told me 
that you would give me fifty dollars 
for every one I made to-day, you know, 
dad. We could start in on that in a 
small way.” 

“That’s so,” acknowledged Mr. Hurl- 
ing, with a laugh, “and I will stick to 
my bargain. Well, Dick, what is her 
name?” 

“Her name,” answered Dick com- 
posedly, “is Margaret Dane!” 

Margaret started from her 
“Mr. Hurling, I * she began. 

“Dad,” broke in Dick. “Miss Blake 


you. have 


chair. 


wants to tell you about Miss Dane. I 
forgot to mention that they are insep- 
arable,” he added audaciously. 

“T do not want to say a word about 
anything, except that 1 must go,” 
gasped Margaret. 

Dick’s father seemed hardly to hear 
her. “Dane,” he was saying half to 
himself. “Alfred Dane used to publish 
the Sentinel back in my old town years 
ago. He was a man in a thousand. Can 
it be that Miss Dane is a daughter of 
his, Miss Blake ?” 

“T—I believe that she is,” 
Margaret in a strangled voice. 

“Well, Dick, if you get a wife who 
comes from that stock you will be in 
luck, and I will be a proud man to have 
her for a daughter.” 

“Mr. Carlton would like to see you, 
sir,” announced a servant. “He is in 
the drawing-room.” 

“Please excuse me for a moment, 
Miss Blake,” said Mr. Hurling, as he 
went out, 

Dick looked across the table at Mar- 
garet. “Do you intend to use the story 
in full—names and all?” he asked. He 
tried to make his voice sound careless, 
but he looked a little scared. 

“No, you have spoiled it with an anti- 
climax,” she returned coolly. 

“Didn’t it interest you in the least?” 
ventured Dick. 

“Not in the least. 
utterly absurd and—awfully 
cious.” 

“Tt is too bad,” mourned Dick. “You 
know dad said that he would give half 
he owned to see me married to a girl 
like you, and dad is worth about twen- 
ty millions. We are losing a lot, you 
see.” 

“You are utterly absurd,” repeated 
Margaret, but this time an involuntary 
ripple of laughter got mixed up with 
her words, 

“Is that a sign of relenting ?” 
Dick hopefully. 

Margaret rose with dignity. “Good 
afternoon, Mr. Hurling. Please make 
my adieus to your father,” she added, 
as she turned toward the door. 

“I am going a little way with you, 
please,” ventured Dick. 


answered 


Besides, you are 
auda- 


asked 
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“You are?” she returned, with a ris- 
ing inflection. 

“Yes, I want to make you the first of 
my daily proposals, and I can always 
talk better out of doors,” answered 
Dick cheerfully. 

Margaret bit her lip. 

Dick picked up a cane as they passed 
through the hall. “I am going to notch 
each proposal on my stick,” he said, 
“and show you the scars from time 
to time.” 

Margaret tried hard to keep her lips 
prim, but an unbidden gust of laughter 
made them pretty. 

She looked at Dick for a moment in 
helpless perplexity. “You absurd boy! 
What shall I do with you?” she ex- 
claimed, flushing deliciously. 


2 
THE LILT OF THE SONG 


“If you don’t mind,” suggested Dick, 
“you might tell me how niany notches 
I shall be obliged to cut in the stick.” 

“It seems rather a pity to spoil such 
a pretty stick,” said Margaret irrele- 
vantly. . 

“How many ?” repeated Dick, as they 
went down the steps. 

“What a beautiful sunset glow!” she 
cried, looking westward across the 
Park. 

“How many?” again asked Dick. 

“What a perfectly absurd question!” 
declared Margaret. 

“How many?” persisted Dick. 

“How can [ tell you—beforehand ?” 
she exclaimed at last, in desperation. 
And the sunset or something made her 
face very pink. 


O walk in the woods in the calm of the day, 
With the lilt of a song in your heart, 
The crisp of the autumn to burgeon your way 
With colors surpassing all art, 
With cracking of twig, and the crackle of leaf, 
The sough of the breeze in the bough and the sheaf— 
Oh, who can think trouble, and who can think grief, 
Or who can think wrong 
In tune to the lilt of that song? 


The whirr of the bird in the bushes ahead, 
With the lilt of a song in her wing; 
The yield of the mosses wherever you tread, 
As soft as the air of the spring; 
The green of the pine, and the blue of the sky, 
The joy of the rivulets rioting by— 
Oh, who can think sorrow, and murmur, and sigh 
While stepping along 


In tune to the lilt of that song? 


> 


The shimmer of sun in the depths of the glade, 
With the lilt of a song in its glance; 
The fanciful figures in shadows portrayed 
In stately and dignified dance; 
The quiet of evening, yet everywhere rife 
With spirit of growth, and the spirit of life— 
Oh, who can think trial, and who can think strife, 
Or fetter, or thong, 
In tune to the lilt of that song? 
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F any of my readers 
are discouraged by 
their lack of progress 
at bridge, if they have 
almost decided alto- 
gether to abjure the 
wretched game, be- 
cause of their stupid- 
ity and dull-wittedness, let them be of 
yood cheer. Despair net, for even the 
best players are prone to play badly— 
on occasions. Here is a remarkable ex- 
ample. 

] was watching a very close rubber 
the other day at a New York bridge 
club. Mr. F. B. was playing a rather 
simple heart hand. The score was 
twenty-four all on the rubber game. 
Now, Mr. B. is one of the five best play- 
ers in the club, and I have not known 
him to butcher a hand in three years. 
He held five hearts with the three top 
honors, three losing spades, three los- 
ing diamonds, and the jack and ten of 
clubs. Dummy had nothing but a prac- 
tically solid suit of clubs, three spades 
to the queen, and two small hearts. The 
leader opened a singleton club, which 
Mr. B. took in his own hand with the 
jack of clubs. He then, very properly, 
led two rounds of trumps, the king and 
queen, to which everybody followed. 
Eight trumps were now out, and Mr. B. 
still had three in his hand. Instead of 
playing his ace of hearts and dropping 
the other two trumps—they were, it 
turned out, divided, one in each of the 
adversaries’ hands—he paused for a 
long while as if considering some 
mighty problem. Finally, and with a 
heart-breaking sigh, he led the ten of 


clubs which the leader ruffed with 


By Arthur 
ormg bruce 


promptitude and an air of great relief. 
The leader and his partner then pro- 
ceeded to make three diamonds and 
three spades—one of which tricks was 
made by third hand who ruffed the 
dummy’s queen of spades with his last 
trump. 

The leader and third hand had won 
the odd trick, the game, and the rubber! 

I was somewhat amazed at B.’s ap- 
parent imbecility. Here was a really 
first-rate player “chucking” a rubber in 
the most finished and, apparently, delib- 
erate manner. The onlookers laughed 
merrily, as is their cruel wont, and Mr. 
B. rose from the table and drew up a 
chair beside me, as if seeking succor 
in his dire affliction. 

“What was the matter?’ I asked, 
with a show, at least, of sympathy. 

“Why!” he said. “That was a very 
uncanny incident and I hope that it will 
never happen to me again. The truth 
is that we have just closed up our fiscal 
year at my office, and I have been all 
day trying to balance my books and 
trace a wretched forty-seven dollars, 
which has somehow been lost ia the 
mazes of my cash ledger. My brain 
was thoroughly tired and full of figures. 
When I had dropped eight trumps I 
stopped to calculate. ‘Eight from thir- 
teen,’ I said, ‘leaves seven, three of 
which are in my hand. Therefore my 
adversaries have four trumps between 
them, and it would be folly for me to go 
on with the trump lead as the whole 
diamond suit is against me, and, prob- 
ably, the spades as well. This is a les- 
son for me. Hereafter I shan’t play 
bridge for high points when my brain 
is fagged and tired.” 
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An experience somewhat similar to 
this recently befell me, and I have even 
now, a month after the incident, hardly 
recovered from the shame of it. 

I was taken to a delightful, white- 
walled club in Boston, on Beacon Hill 
—indeed, it is the pleasantest club I 
know of in America—by a _ Boston 
friend of mine. We climbed to the 
cheerful card room on the second floor, 
and cut into an excellent rubber of 
bridge. My friend, as if wishing to 
atone to his club mates for our intru- 
sion into their game, introduced me to 
them with a somewhat florid sally. 

“Mr. Bruce,” he said, “has played in 
all the card clubs of Europe, and has 
even written very learnedly about the 
game in AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE.” 

The gentlemen did not seem at all 
alarmed by this account of my prowess. 
I recognized the names of two of the 
gentlemen as very great experts at the 
game. I cut with one of these “cracks,” 
against my friend and another of them. 
I cut the deal and declared no trumps 
on a moderate hand, containing, among 
other things, the jack, five, two of clubs, 
My left-hand adversary asked if he 
might play, and then led the six of 
clubs, from—as it turned out—the king, 
ten, eight, six. 

Dummy went down with the ace, 
queen, nine, three of clubs. 

“Now, my boy,” said I to myself. 
“You are on your best behavior. Play 
up like a little wizard and surprise these 
sleepy Bostonians!” 

I began furiously to think and scheme 
and plot out the undoing of my luckless 
adversaries. The first thing to do was, 
obviously, to apply the rule of eleven 
and try to count and place the club 
suit. Now, as the reader knows, there 
is nothing easier than applying the rule 
of eleven. A child of ten can do it. 
One simply has to deduct the card led 
—in this case the six—from eleven and 
the difference will be the number of 
cards higher than the card led held 
jointly by the dummy and the other 
two players, or, in this instance, five. 

I dare say, that, in the course of the 
last ten years, I have applied this rule 
correctly upward of twenty thousand 








times, but on this particular occasion 
some demon of perversity, some imp of 
Satan, got into my brain and -I became 
firmly convinced that, as six from elev- 
en left five, therefore the /cader must 
have five better clubs in his hand than 
the six spot. Therefore, it was hope- 
less to try to make the clubs. As a re- 
sult of this asinine conviction, I never, 
after making my jack, tried for the club 
suit when it was patent to the meanest 
capacity that I could make all four of 
the clubs in dummy by twice leading the 
suit through the leader. Finally, by 
some inspired bit of prophetic wisdom, 
I did play the ace of clubs which just 
saved the game for us when any be- 
ginner could have made two by cards 
with the hand, a clear loss of three 
tricks. 

I remember reading, in one or two 
critical works on the general subject of 
Americans and American life, that Bos- 
tonians were “a curious race of people 
with customs—but no manners.” With 
all the emphasis of which I am capable 
I rise to give the lie to the first author 
of that abominable calumny. Never, in 
the entire course of my life, have I wit- 
nessed such urbanity, such restraint, such 
courtly nonchalance as oozed from my 
good-natured partner and my even bet- 
ter-natured adversary—but sis good 
nature was more or less to be expected, 
to be sure, The painful and regrettable 
incident was then and there buried in 
a wordless, beautiful, and almost clois- 
tral hush, 

To change the subject a little, I beg 
to offer what I consider the greatest 
instance of good luck at bridge in my 
personal experience. 

At this last New Year’s time, a party 
of ladies and gentlemen went to the 
Berkshires for the year-end—one says 
“week-end’’—why not “year-end”? The 
house party consisted of nine people, 
and lasted five days. They were all en- 
thusiastic bridge players. The stakes 
were invariably two and a half cents. 
At the end of the visit there were sev- 
en losers and two winners. One of the 
winners, Miss X., was ahead to the tune 
of only fourteen dollars, but the other, 
Mr. C., had actually won one hundred 
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and ninety-two dollars. The next day 
on the train going to New York the two 
winners, Miss X. and Mr. C., played 
against each other for six consecutive 
rubbers. At the end of the séance Miss 
X, had lost her fourteen dollars to Mr. 
C, and eleven dollars besides, so that in 
six days’ time Mr. C. was the only win- 
ner out of nine more or less constant 
players. Here was a remarkable run 
of luck, nearly two hundred and twenty 
dollars in six days, and at only two and 
a half cent points. 

I think that few people realize how 
little heavy bridge gambling there is to- 
day, in America. Let us consider only 
one little detail of the matter—the card 
money! At every well-regulated Amer- 
ican club there is a slight charge for the 

cards and the privilege of playing. In 
many clubs this charge is twenty-five 
cents. In even the most expensive 
clubs, such as the “Union” and the 
“Knickerbocker,” the charge is only 
fifty cents, so that a really constant 
player could not ‘well spend over one 
hundred and fifty dollars in a year for 
his card money. In ten years his card 
money might mount up to as high a fig- 
ure as two thousand dollars, But, in 
the days of real gambling at whist—that 
is, in London at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—the amounts spent 
for card money by the great bucks and 
beaux at such clubs as Crockford’s, 
White’s, Graham's, Brooks’, and Boo- 
dle’s were really appalling. 

It must be remembered that it was 
the opulent custom of those times to call 
loudly for fresh cards after the com- 
pletion of every rubber, Major Aubrey, 
for instance, who died in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, spent upward of 
three hundred thousand dollars for card 
money alone. This Major Aubrey was 
a famous player and prided himself on 
always having fresh cards with which to 
begin a new rubber. 

Three hundred thousand dollars seems 
like a vast amount of money to spend on 
buying playing cards, but it must be 
borne in mind that, in those days, it 
was a not infrequent thing to see a 
party of gentlemen literally up to their 
knees in ‘cards. Cards, too, were ex- 


' tremely expensive to manufacture a 


hundred years ago, as they were all 
made by hand, one card at a time, and 
with the utmost pains and care. 

Here is the latest bridge yarn, and 
one that bears, I think, internal evidence 
of truth as well as of humor: 

Mrs. X.—“What does Mrs. Single- 
ton discard from?” 

Mrs. Y.—‘“Well, my dear, to judge 
from the prizes which she gives away 
at her bridge tournaments, I think she 
must discard from the attic!’ 

I am glad to be able to quote a re- 
markably pretty problem hand, com- 
posed by Ernest Bergholt, the well- 
known English inventor of card prob- 
lems. It is a thirteen-card puzzle and 
all the cards are supposed to be ex- 
posed. 

Z. has dealt, and, seeing that he has 
a hopeless hand, has declared an origi- 
nal spade. A., the leader, looks at his 
hand and doubles. Z, declares himself 
as satisfied, and A. leads the king of 
clubs. The remaining hands are now 
exposed, The problem is for A. and B. 
to win all thirteen tricks against any 
possible defense on the part of Y. and 

The hands are as follows: 

Z. (dealer): 7, 6, 3, 2, hearts; 8, 7, 
4, clubs; 9, 8, 7, 5, diamonds; 7, 6, 
spades. 

A. (leader): King, queen, jack, 5, 
hearts; ace, king, queen, 9, clubs; 10, 
diamonds ; queen, jack, 3, 2, spades. 

Y. (dummy): Ace, 10, 9, hearts; 
jack, 10, 5, 2, clubs; queen, jack, 2, 
diamonds ; king, 9, 5, spades. 

(third hand): 8, 4, hearts; 6, 3, 
clubs ; ace, king, 6, 4, 3, diamonds; ace, 
10, 8, 4, spades. 

The solution of this difficult and per- 
plexing hand will be found at the end 
of this article. 

Again, I have been working away 
on behalf of my readers! 

They have listened so faithfully to 
so many of my old stories that I felt I 
really ought to pay them back for their 
loyalty and pains. As I judged that 
more than half of them are probably 
members of bridge clubs, I have been 
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busy in preparing a few hints on how 
they should behave in a bridge “wran- 
gle,” so that their adversaries shall not 
get the best of them. In bridge playing 
we should all strive to become, just as 
all the students at Oxford strive to be- 
come, senior—that is, “Adept”—wran- 
glers. Here are a few golden rules for 
my readers to remember in their ef- 
forts to become wranglers: 

(1.) Remember that, in every wran- 
gle, there are onlookers as well as 
wranglers. Proceed therefore to make 
more noise than all the other wranglers 
put together. As no one can make out 
what any one is talking about, the noisi- 
est and most boisterous of the wran- 
glers—i. e. yourself—is certain to gain 
the applause and admiration of the gal- 
lery. 

(2.) Always base your criticism of 
a play on the results. Never consider 
that a play was made according to rule; 
that it saved the game; that no infor- 
mation was obtainable to show the play 
to be unwise, or that your partner only 
made it because of some previous bad 
play on your part. Simply scold and 
scold and scold. 

(3.) If any of the wranglers catch 
you up and prove you to be, in reality, 
the sole offender, open wide thy mouth 
and scream as mortal man hath never 
screamed before. This will subdue the 
enemy even more effectively than by 
asking them questions about a previous 
blunder, as, for instance: 

“Oh, I did, did [? Well, then, how 
about your first no trumper, when you 
went to bed with two red aces—eh ?” 

(4.) If you should ever revoke, re- 
fuse, with your last breath, and until 
you become black in the face, to be- 
lieve anything so improbable and ab- 
surd. Stick to it. Show them no nam- 
by-pamby concession or acquiescence. 

(5.) If you incur any penalty what- 
soever, always insist that it is ungentle- 
manly for the adversaries to take ad- 
vantage of it. Add that you “thought 


this was a gentleman’s game, but you 
see now that you were never in your 
life more grossly mistaken.” 

(6.) If the adversaries incur a pen- 


alty, leap boldly at their throats and, as 
Mr. Longfellow so beautifully said, “be 
a hero in the strife.” 

(7.) If a lady is carrying on the fra- 
cas with you, you will need to be par- 
ticularly firm, as women are treacher- 
ous and implacable beings: at best. Of- 
fer to leave the matter to any of the 
onlookers—who were not looking—or 
to the waiter or to your partner, but 
never to anoticr woman, as these crea- 
tures sometimes prove loyal to their 
sex at the least expected moments. 

(8.) When your partner scowls or 
looks daggers at you, then is the ap- 
pointed time to pitch right in and as- 
sault him verbally, before he has time 
even to frame his complaint against you 
in words. 

(9.) When you have said your say 
and wrangled as long as you wish, you 
should always end the joust by ex- 
claiming: “Well, what is the use of 
arguing about it? I don’t see where 
the pleasure is in fighting, and wlty 
you always begin these scenes is really 
more than I can understand!” 

Before I leave the matter of criticism 
and wrangling I really must pause to 
admire and pay tribute to the depth of 
meaning with which some players are 
able to imbue the play of their cards. 
[ have often heard that the late Ilenry 
Jones (Cavendish) was able, after the 
play of the fifth trick at whist, to place 
correctly the remaining cards in the 
four hands, but even “Cavendish” 
would have been staggered by the in 
telligence that many of my friends and 
club mates like to claim is imparted by 
their silly leads and false-cardings. 

Here is an instance, gathered, at a 
late hour, at a friend’s house. Mr. L. 
leads me the jack of a suit. At the end 
of the hand he breaks out with: “Why 
didn’t you return my lead? You saw 
me lead the jack, didn’t you? You must 
have known that it was a singleton!” 

A little later in the session he leads 
me a jack. When I gain the lead I re- 
turn his suit only to have it trumped by 
the dealer. This time he fairly ex- 
plodes: “Why, in Heaven’s name, did 
you return my lead? Couldn’t you see 
that I led the jack? I must be leading 











from king, jack, ten. Why don’t you 
try to keep your eyes open?” 

Yes, I am often lost in amazement at 
the amount of knowledge we are sup- 
posed to have gained by the fall of the 
cards. I am afraid that the cards 
played by the majority of bridgers are 
a little like Virgil’s ungallant remark 
about the fair sex: “Varium et mutabile 
semper femina.” ; 

So many readers have written to me, 
from time to time, about the little six 
and seven-card problems that I have 
quoted in these pages for their benefit, 
that I think they must be popular with 
the majority of bridge lovers, and I 
am accordingly quoting a very clever 
one, this time the work of Mr. W. H. 
Whitfield, the card editor of The Field. 
While it somewhat resembles a puz- 
zle of Mr. R. F. Foster’s, which I once 
reprinted in this magazine, it is enough 
removed from it, I am sure, to give my 
readers some little worry and annoy- 
ance, 

Only seven cards are in each hand. 
The hands are as follows: 

A. (dealer and leader) : 10, 4, hearts ; 
king, 7, clubs; king, 9, 3, diamonds. 

Y. (left of leader): Ace, 9, 8, 3, 
hearts; 10, 3, clubs; jack, diamonds. 

Bb. (dummy): Jack, hearts ; queen, 4, 
diamonds; ace, king, 9, 5, spades. 

Z. (right of leader): Ace, queen, 
clubs ; ace, 10, 8, diamonds ; queen, jack, 
spades. 

Spades are trumps. A. is to lead, and, 
with B. as a partner, is to take six out 
of the seven tricks against any possible 
defense by Y. and Z. 

The solution of the problem will be 
found at the end of this article. 

Solution of the, thirteen-card spade 
problem quoted in the body of the fore- 
going article. The italicised card wins 
the trick. 

Trick 1. King clubs, 2, 3, 4. 

Trick 2. 10 diamonds, jack, king, 5. 

Y. must cover or he makes A.’s play 
far more simple. 

Trick 3. 3 diamonds, 7, jack spades, 
2 diamonds. 

Trick 4. 2 spades, 5, &, 6. 

Trick 5. 4 diamonds, 8, queen spades, 
queen diamonds, 
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Trick 6. 3 spades, 9, 10, 7. 

Trick 7. Ace spades, 2 hearts, 5 
hearts, king spades. 

It matters not what Z. discards here. 
His entire hand is powerless to affect 
the issue. 

Trick 8. Ace diamonds, 9, jack hearts’ 
9 hearts. 

Trick 9. 6 diamonds, 3 hearts, queen, 
hearts, 10 hearts. 

Trick 10. 4 spades, 7 clubs, king 
hearts, and—now what is Y. to do? If 
he throws his ace of hearts, the 8 
hearts becomes good in B.’s hand and 
A. can take the twelfth and thirteenth 
tricks with his ace and queen of clubs. 
If, however, Y. throws a club, A.’s 
three clubs all become good. In any 
event, A. and B. take all thirteen tricks 
and score the grand slam. 


Solution of the seven-card spade 
problem quoted in the foregoing article. 
The italicised card wins the trick. 

Trick 1. 7 clubs, 3 clubs, 5 spades, 
queen clubs. 

A tempting wrong solution would be 
for A. to lead the 3 of diamonds, to 
which B. plays the queen of diamonds. 
This could easily be defeated by Z.’s 
refusing to win the trick. 

Trick 2. Queen diamonds, 8, king, 
jack. 

If Z. wins this trick with the ace of 
diamonds it is clear that Y. and Z. can 
take no more tricks. <A. will play the 
3 of diamonds instead of the king. He 
will then discard two hearts on his 
spades and then lead through Z.’s 8 and 
10 of diamonds up to his (A.’s) king 
and 9. 

Trick 3. 
clubs. 

Trick 4. Ace spades, jack, 
monds, 3 hearts. 

Trick 5. King spades, queen, 9 dia- 
monds, 8 hearts. 

Trick 6. Jack hearts, 10 diamonds, 4 
hearts, ace hearts. 

Trick 7. 9 hearts, 4 diamonds, ace 
diamonds, 10 hearts. 

A. and B. have captured six tricks 
and Y. and Z. have taken but one—i. e. 
the ace of hearts. 


King clubs, 10, 9 spades, ace 


3 dia- 


LL day there had been 
thunder in the air. 
For a long’ time the 
blue leaden pall had 
hung over the hills to 
the south, but now it 
was unrolling itself 
with a sort of stealthy 
indolence toward Wootton Grange. 
From her folding stool by the French 
window Lady Magrath watched the 


mighty mass crawling on like a threat- 
ening monster, swallowing up inch by 
inch the azure expanse in front. From 
early morning she had felt the coming 


elemental upheaval in her blood. The 
seething turbulence within seemed to 
dizzy her outlook, and made her see 
things in grotesque proportions. Like 
the impending storm, she was fraught 
with untold possibilities. 

With moody impatience, she clawed 
at the book in her lap. The storm was 
coming on ‘too slowly for her. She 
hated storms. They gave her a head- 
ache, and the lightning frightened her 
out of her wits. But she longed for 
the rain; she wanted the sluices of the 
heavens to open and let loose the del- 
uge. Not to scatter the brooding heat 
haze that weighed on the landscape as 
it pressed on her soul. She almost 
laughed as she thought of the petti- 
ness of the end she wished achieved by 
the gigantic forces of nature. She 
wanted the rain, for then the lawn be- 
hind the shrubbery would be converted 
into a squelching morass, and there 
would be no more tennis for the day. 

At last! With frightful suddenness 
a forked tongue of flame quivered 
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through the air, quenched instantly, it 
would seem, by a mighty avalanche of 
rain. Through the crashing boom of 
the thunder Lady Magrath’s quick ear 
caught the sound of girlishly hysterical 
laughter. And here they came tearing 
along, Olive Grier and Jack Hinton, 
making a desperate dash for shelter. 

“What do you think of that, Val?” 
panted the girl, as she came to a stop 
under the projecting terrace roof, and 
shook her drenched mane of tawny hair. 

“You'd better not ask what 1 think 
of you,” replied Lady Magrath coldly. 
“Now, don’t stop to argue, Olive, but 
go up at once and change.” 

“Certainly I'll go, but wasn’t it a 
shame? Just as the game had got 
dreadfully exciting. We were neck to 
neck for the finish, weren’t we, Mr. 
Hinton ?” 

“Olive !” 
half rising. 

With a pout and a rebellious laugh, 
the girl turned and fled, 

“And what shall I do with you?” 
continued Lady Magrath, shooting a 
side glance at the young man, who was 
rubbing his chin with an air of embar- 
rassment. “If you'll ring for Timmins 
he’ll take you up to Sir Ralph’s dress- 
ing room.” 

Hinton uttered an awkward laugh. 

“What on earth for? I wouldn't ex- 
change the soaking I got for—for a 
king’s wardrobe. Think it’ll hurt me?’ 

This time she looked at him full, 
taking in his six foot of splendid ani- 
malism, and silently agreeing with him 
that he seemed immune to the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh. 


exclaimed Lady Magrath, 
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“You must have been interested not 
to have seen it coming along,” she said 
somewhat scornfully, indicating with a 
jerk of her head the downpour outside. 

“T—that is, we were,” he stammered. 
“You know, Val, I thought I was a bit 
of a crack with the racquet, but I could 
hardly hold my own with her. She 
sends you scurrying all over the place, 
she takes your breath away with her 
returns, she——” He pulled up short, 
checking the rush of his words as he 
saw her eyes on his face. 

“She what, Jack? Do go on.” 

“Well, she certainly seems to have 
a style of her own,” he added lamely. 

“A style that made you forget I was 
sitting here alone.” 

“We—lI left you reading, Val.” 

“Pretending to, you mean,” she ex- 
claimed, her eyes spurting fire. “What 
else was I to do? Make a fuss—or 
come and play gooseberry ?” 

He stepped back, visibly startled. 

“Val, what are you saying? A mere 
kid, with her hair not even up?” 

She leaped to her feet, pulled the 
hangings fiercely across the window, 
and touching the electric switch, flood- 
ed the semigloom with light. Then she 
stood scanning him closely for a few 
moments, her hand to her heart. 

“Jack, I want you to tell me some- 
thing—I want you to tell me that I am 
as much to you as I ever was.” 

“You are, Val,” he said, a tone of 
sullen doggedness in his voice. 

“I believe you, Jack. I believe you 
because I want to believe you—oh, so 
much! The thought of somebody com- 
ing between us drives me mad. Promise 
you won’t play tennis with Olive any 
more.” 

There was just the faintest shadow 
of hesitation in his reply. She could not 
see the hand he clinched behind his 
back as he said: 

“If you ask me, Val, of course, I 
promise.” 

“You see, Jack,” she continued eager- 
ly, “that’s what it has come to. I’m 
jealous even of children. Yes, Jack; 
it serves me right. I laid up for my- 
self my own punishment. When you 
first—what shall I say ?—first came on 

6 


the scene, I intended you for nothing 
more than a mere plaything, a toy of 
the moment, to be thrown aside when 
the whim was over. But the joke has 
become a deadly serious business. Jack, 
I feel that if ever you left off giving 
me your love of your own free will, I 
should beg it of you as a charity.” 

He made a sharp movement which 
might have expressed pity or displeas- 
ure. 

“Don't, Val! Now you're talking 
like a child yourself.” 

She drew herself up to her full height, 
which brought her face almost level 
with his. 

“All right, Jack; then I'll talk to you 
like a woman—like a woman who wants 
to make one last throw of the dice be- 
fore it’s too late. Do you remember 
that night on the launch last autumn 
when you asked me to run away with 
you?” 

“Of course, I remember,’ 
sharply. 

“IT laughed you off, but you don’t 
know how near I was to saying yes. 
Jack, you will see how much I trust 
you when you see how frank I am go- 
ing to be with you. That night I was 
treacherous to you. My ears were lis- 
tening to your words, but my thoughts 
were with—him. I felt I had to give 
him another chance, although my heart 
was dragging me over to you. Jack, I 
had a fancy, an absurd fancy, that late- 
ly he had been becoming more alive, 
less of an animated mechanism. I 
thought that perhaps a dim recollection 
was crossing his mind that ours had 
been a love match—a love match!” She 
laughed shrilly. as she repeated the 
words. “And then what happened? A 
week later he told me with all the cas- 
ualness in the world that he had booked 
his passage to Bombay. He had sud- 
denly discovered that his museum was 
sadly deficient in certain species of In- 
dian butterflies. He did not know how 
long he would be away. He came back 
as suddenly as he had gone. - He was 
glad to say he had been most success- 
ful. He brought back a wonderful col- 
lection of new specimens, I don’t know 
under what heading he classed Olive.” 


> he said 
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“Did you know he was bringing 
her?” asked Hinton pensively. 

“IT didn’t. But I wasn’t surprised. 
He’s not in the habit of consulting me 
about his arrangements, All he 
deigned to tell me was that Olive was 
the daughter of a cousin of his—I al- 
ways understood that he hadn’t a shred 
of a relative in the world—and that 
she was too bright and pretty to be 
wasted on India. That’s just his way; 
considerate, most considerate to every- 
body except But there, Jack, I’m 
not going over the old ground again. 
I’ve done my duty to him, more than 
my duty. I waited for him to come 
back. But I won’t wait any longer. 
Oh!” 

A terrific clap of thunder punctuated 
her sentence. It shook even Jack Hin- 
ton’s steady hand in the act of light- 
ing a cigarette. A defiant, half-fren- 
zied look had come into Lady Ma- 
grath’s fathomless eyes as she turned 
and placed her hand on his shoulder. 

“Jack,” she whispered, “it’s got to 
end.” 

He stood silent, looking at her ex- 
pectantly. 

“I'm going to take matters into my 
own hands,” she continued. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked, with puckered brows. 

“Leave that to me, Jack. There’s 
only one thing you need do, and that 
is—to stand by me. You will, Jack, 
won't you ?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“That’s all right, then. I want you 
to go home now. I'll feel more free 
when I know you’re out of earshot. Go 
quick, while the storm is still here to 
help me. It makes a splendid ally. 
Take the white motor. You can send 
it back with your man. _ I'll come 
after you as soon as I can, and let 
you know—what there is to know.” 

He seemed inclined to linger, but 
with passionate importunity she 
pushed him from the room. She waited 
on the alert till the car had” whirred 
out of hearing, and then she sat down 
to prepare herself for the great pur- 
pose in hand. She had tried so often 
to piece together the events of the past 


into a well-ordered scheme. Perhaps 
she would succeed this time. She 
would not hark back to her marriage ; 
she had scrutinized it too frequently 
with microscopic eye to have over- 
sighted any point that might redeem it 
from failure. If there had been, there 
would probably have been no Jack Hin- 
ton. Oh, yes, it had been great fun to 
have the neighboring young squire 
dangling, doglike, at her heels—he, the 
boy Apollo, just down from Oxford, 
and she, the acknowledged beauty 
queen of the county. 

She was’ so used to conquests; in 
fact, had grown tired of them. But 
there was such an element of novelty 
about this, a certain piquancy in the 
frank admiration of the lad for the 
older woman, with her ripe worldli- 
ness. It was more than the ordinary 
calf love; it had about it a tinge of 
the blind, uncompromising chivalry of 
the knight-errant of old. It was very 
pleasant and very touching to her in 
the chilling consciousness of her grow- 
ing loneliness; and it had ended as she 
had told him just before. 

And even then she would not have 
spoken if Olive Grier had not wrung 
the confession from her. Ever since 
the arrival of the girl, some three weeks 
ago, there had been a sense of danger 
upon Lady Magrath. At first, she 
would not define it, but gradually, as 
Olive’s presence in the house became 
more pronounced, there flitted across 
Lady Magrath’s mind vague compari- 
sons between the fresh, free-growing 
grace of wild field flowers and the 
laborious beauty of hothouse blooms. 

She did not distrust her ascendancy 
over Jack Hinton, but why run any 
unnecessary risks? Fate was niggard- 
ly; it had too big a list of clients to be 
overgenerous in chances to any one of 
them. She was making a bold bid for 
happiness, and there was no time to be 
lost. 

The storm was guttering away, but 
the tension of her nerves had not re- 
laxed. She was glad of it. She knew 
the psychological moment was there, 
waiting for-her to use it. With a sud- 
den gesture of resolution, she flung 
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from the room and rapidly swept down 
the long corridor, at the end of which 
was her husband's study. He looked 
up at her entrance, his magnifying 
glass poised in midair. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” 
she asked brusquely. 

“Why, certainly. Nothing the mat- 
ter, I hope.” There was no trace of 
alarm in his metallic voice. 

“There’s a great deal the matter, 
Ralph. And I want your assistance to 
set it right.”’ 

“Oh, anything I can do 

“You are the only one that can do 
it. Ralph, I want you to give me my 
freedom.” 

He tapped the table with the magni- 
fying glass for a moment or two be- 
fore he replied: 

“That’s rather a peculiar request, Va- 
lentia.” 

“I don’t know why it should seem 
peculiar to you. I had thought that 
to a certain extent you would be pre- 
pared for it.” 


” 


But, even then, it 


“Perhaps I am. 
seens—well, to come a bit straight 
from the shoulder.” 

“To my mind, that’s far better than 


beating about the bush. Well?” she 
prompted him, as he remained silent. 
“T don’t know what you have been 
thinking all these years.” 

“I’m not sure that I’ve allowed my- 
self to think, Valentia. I didn’t know 
that you would ever call on me to ex- 

ress an opinion.” 

“Then, as you have never thought, 
you may now feel all the more inclined 
to act, 

“That's absurd. You forget, my 
dear girl, that the thing is not quite 
so simple as it looks. I am fully aware 
that we have not hit it together for a 
long time. But the English law does 
not, fortunately or -unfortunately, rec- 
ognize mere incompatibility of tempera- 
ment as a sufficient excuse for divorce. 
Chere must be more tangible grounds 
than that.” 

She made a sharp turnabout, till she 
stood with her back to him. Then she 
said, slowly and half inaudibly, across 
her shoulder: 


“And suppose, Ralph—suppose those 
more tangible grounds exist?” 

She heard him sit down heavily, and 
for some time there was no sound from 
him except a soft whistle, two or three 
times repeated. 

“Well, and what now?” she asked, 
turning round on him again defiantly. 

She could hardly repress a cry of 
surprise. She had not expected him to 
take it like that. His features were 
always set, but now they seemed to 
have hardened into stone. She won- 
dered she had never noticed how gray 
he was about the temples, a grayness 
that somehow did not seem to be en- 
tirely accounted for by the fact that he 
was ten years her senior. He was mak- 
ing mechanical play with his magnify- 
irg glass till she could scarcely resist 
the impulse to snatch it from his hand 
and dash it to the ground. And then— 
only just in time—he broke the silence. 

“By Gad, Val, that was playing the 
game rather low down.” 

“And I say that you have no right 
to be so shocked at the idea,” she broke 
in, her voice fierce and shrill by con- 
trast with his quiet intonation. “You 
admitted yourself that you never trou- 
bled to think how things stood between 
me and Jack Hinton. Why, by a very 
slight stretch of the imagination, your 
attitude might be construed into con- 
tributory conduct, or whatever it’s 
called,” 

“Perhaps I didn’t care to assert a 
legal right where the moral one did not 
go with it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
that,” she said shortly. 

“Oh, yes, you do. And if you really 
don’t, it’s not worth while explaining. 
Perhaps, though, you won't mind tell- 
ing me what is making you bring about 
the present crisis. As far as I know, 
there is no reason why—why things 
should not have gone on as they have 
been going till now.” 

“T see. You would have preferred 
even that to the scandal,” she said con- 
temptuously. 

“T must own to the average English- 
man’s distaste for seeing his name 
dragged through the gutter. But that, 
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of course, can’t be helped now. I’m 
only wondering why you yourself are 
so keen on figuring as a headline on 
the placards of the half-penny rags.” 

She looked him squarely into the 
eyes as she replied: 

“I thought it was only fair to you, 
Ralph.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so,” he 
remarked dryly. ‘It’s the first decent 
word that has as yet been said in this 
sorry business.” 

“It’s fair to you, Ralph,” she con- 
tinued, “because it will set you free to 
retrieve your first matrimonial blunder. 
I’m sure you will come across.” 

“That’s very kind and thoughtful of 
you, but not to the point,’ he inter- 
rupted grimly. “It’s quite unnecessary 
for you to trouble about my future do- 
mestic welfare. You'll have quite 
enough to do to——” 

“To trouble about my own, you want 
to observe,’ she said quietly, as he 
stopped short. “Quite so, Ralph. And, 
therefore, I want you to see that I’m 


taking some forethought for myself, as 


well, That’s why—I am _ bringing 
about this crisis,’ she said, a sudden 
vibration in her voice. Her words came 
slow and difficult, as though dragged 
up with an effort from the very bot- 
tom of her heart. “Ralph, I’m thirty- 
four. The man who has taken the 
place you should have kept in my heart 
is twenty-seven. Ina few years I shall 
be middle-aged, while he will be only 
just in the first flush of his manhood. 
I have no fear of his loyalty. But 
there is no need to put it to any undue 
strain. Olive, with no doubt uninten- 
tional gaucherie, has been thrusting 
herself on him of late. I will admit 
that Olive has some little share in the 
crisis.” 

“In plain words, you are afraid he 
will fall in love with Olive, or Olive 
with him, and you wish to avoid unde- 
sirable complications.” 

“You put it crudely, but you can 
have it your way.” 

He sat for a few moments, drawing 
designs on the blotting paper in front 
of him, and then, to her astonishment, 
he broke into a loud laugh. 


“By Jove, that’s what I call the biter 
bit.” 

“You are pleased to talk in riddles.” 

“Oh, yes, I may as well tell you— 
this seems the blessed, if long-overdue, 
day for explanations. Olive Grier is 
no more my second cousin than she is 
my grandmother. I found her in an 
officers’ orphan home, and I thought 
she would suit my purpose. That's 
why I brought her here.” 

“Suited your purpose!” she echoed. 
“It seems to have required a good deal 
of stage managing, whatever it was.” 

“No, no, you'll find it quite simple. 
I brought the girl here—what do you 
think for? As an antidote for Hinton; 
an antidote against you. There were 
brilliant possibilities in the girl. I 
wanted her about the house, to bang 
right up against Hinton every time he 
came here. I thought that was one 
way of doing it.” 

“You really mean what you say?” 
she asked, with a catch in her breath. 

“Of course I do. Only, instead of 
remedying matters, of which I thought 
there was still a chance, it seems to 
have precipitated the catastrophe. Well, 
it serves me right. I shouldn't have 
gone in for such back-door methods. I 
should have put my foot down as soon 
as things had got beyond the laughing 
stage, and kicked Hinton out, neck and 
crop.” 

“Why didn’t you?” she asked, with 
sudden vehemence. 

“Because I know you better than you 
know yourself. If I had done such a 
thing, it would have madé you more 
dead set on him still, if that was pos- 
sible. If I had forbidden him the run 
of the house, you would have gone to 
him. There would have been assigna- 
tions, clandestine meetings in hidden 
places—all the paraphernalia of a sor- 
did intrigue. ‘I preferred to keep the 
nuisance on the premises. It didn’t 
make quite so much talk, and if the 
servants got a little amusement out of 
it, one need not grudge them it, poor 
things.” 

“So it seems you did give some 
thought to the matter,” she said, with 
a short laugh. 
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“I don’t know exactly where we two 
parted company,” he continued, ignor- 
ing the taunt. “I suppose it was the 
year I got a sudden nausea for the 
sham and fake and tinsel they call the 
London season, and I left you to go up 
to town by yourself. We never seemed 
to get together again after that. And 
then came Hinton. I let you run your 
zigzag course, thinking that, at some 
turn or other, it would bring you back 
to your senses—if not to me. A year 
ago, as a last resource, I went away 
altogether, with some vague idea of 
finding out whether there was any al- 
legiance left in you at all. Of course, 
I only went on the assumption that 
Hinton was a gentleman.” 

“He is!” she exclaimed hotly. 

“Certainly. I have your word for 
it,” he said, with biting sarcasm. “We 
all are—all ladies and gentlemen. I 
suppose that’s why we make such a 
mess of things. Well, now, for a 
change we'll try being men and women, 
and act in the ordinary, human sort 
of way. 
me.” 

“T want to taste happiness.” 

“And you think the two things are 
synonymous, All right! You must 
know better than I. Only I presume 
you are not above taking a piece of ad- 
vice from me?” 

“Tf it fits in with my plans.” 

“Precisely. I want to fit in with your 
plans. I want to make sure that you 
are not going on a false track.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are you quite certain of Hinton?” 

The unexpected query left her non- 
plused. 

“My advice to you is—make certain 
of him. If a woman in your situation 
falls between two stools she never gets 
up again. Make certain of him, I tell 
you. 

“T am certain,” she flung at him. 

“Very well; then we can go ahead. 
Presumably, you don’t propose to de- 
fend?” 

She looked at him vacantly. 

“Oh, I forgot. I don’t suppose you 
understand any of the technicalities. 
And I don’t see why you should be 


You want to break away from 


worried with them. It’s Hinton’s busi- 
ness. I’d better go and have a talk 
with him.” 

“Oh, no, no! I'll arrange everything 
with him,” she said hurriedly. 

A derisive smile played about his 
lips. 

“What, afraid there'll be a row? 
Don’t you believe it, my dear. I don’t 
say they don’t do these things better 
abroad. But as we have made.our con- 
ventions, so we must lie on them. And 
I don’t see how it would make an hon- 
est woman of you again if I sent a 
bullet through his head. Of course, 
that would be one way of making dead 
certain of him,” he added, with a 
hoarse laugh, “but it would hardly suit 
you. So, for the sake of argument, I'll 
assume that you know what you are 
talking about. Let’s see,” he said, 
wrinkling his brows thoughtfully, 
“that’s all for the present. The rest 
we had better communicate to each 
other through our solicitors. I hope 
you won't mind giving me a day or 
two before I set the machinery going.” 

“Take your own time about it,” she 
said. 

“Thank you. I can’t get up to town 
just yet. My new case of polyptera 
wants careful attention. I've just 
started mounting them. Permit me.” 

He walked to the door, and held it 
open for her. She fixed him with a 
look, in which scorn, surprise, and ir- 
resolution blended strangely ; and then, 
with an abrupt gesture of finality, she 
walked from the room. Back in her 
own apartments, she rang for her maid. 

“My riding habit,” she said. 

By the time she came down, her 
groom, according to instructions, was 
holding her horse ready for her. As 
she leaped into the saddle, she had a 
feeling as of secret malevolent eyes 
fastened upon her. Of course, he was 
watching her. He-knew her errand. 
No doubt he was glorying in having 
planted the seed of doubt and distrust 
in her heart. But he was wrong. Jack 
Hinton had said he would stand by her 
—and ‘she knew he would keep his 
word, 

He would stand by her—she sud- 
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denly caught herself up short at the 
phrase. It meant all she intended it to 
mean, and yet there was an ominous 
ring about it. A tremor shot through 
her which, presently, to her astonish- 
ment, she analyzed as a spasm of anger 
against her husband, She would have 
laughed if any one had told her that 
her husband had still the power of 
making her angry. Not so much for 
his insidious attempt to make her 
doubt Hinton, but for the smug com- 
placency with which he had accepted 
the present position of things. His 
horror, his indignation, had rung false. 
Beneath it all there ran an unmistak- 
able undertone of equanimity, of satis- 
faction almost, that his wife had gone 
to the devil. 

The thought made her apply the whip 
with half-conscious fury, and her horse 
reared, and then plunged forward at a 
gallop. Very good; she would get 
there the sooner. Only the aftermath 


of the storm was left, distant rumblings 
and faint, sulphurous streaks along the 


But the soul of it seemed to have 
got into her body. Her limbs were 
quick with galvanic quiverings. In her 
joints she felt a needle-like prickle, and 
momentarily she expecied them to 
flash forth electric sparks. By the time 
she reached Hinton Hall her nerves 
seemed to be strung to the last turn of 
the screw. 

He was down at the front door to 
meet her. Without an introductory 
word, she swept past him into the empty 
dining room, leaving him to follow. 
When she turned to him, she saw his 
face was very pale, and, to any con- 
struction but her own, shadowed by a 
tinge of anxiety. 

“I have told him, Jack,” she burst 
forth. 

“Well?” 

“He knows what I want him to do, 
and he has agreed.” 

“What you want 
echoed vaguely, 

“To give me my freedom.” 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
head in token of his perplexity. 

“But—but I don’t understand. 
did you manage that?” 


sky. 


him to do?” he 


How 


“Jack, there was only one thing to 
tell him—and I told him.” 

He smiled at her vacuously, indul- 
gently, just as one might to soothe an 
overexcited child. Then, as the back- 
wash of his thoughts swept across his 
brain, a look of horror spread slowly 
over his face. 

“Val, you don’t mean me to under- 
stand you told him—that ?” 

“Great God!” she cried, darting to- 
ward him. “What else could I have 
told him that would meet the case? 
Jack, dear, remember, one can’t make 
omelettes without breaking eggs.” 

“Yes, but one needn't smash them 
with a Nasmyth hammer.” 

She started back from him, with a 
little gasp of fear. This was something 
very new and very strange—Jack Hin- 
ton practicing repartee on her! Next 
he would perhaps try his hand with her 
at epigrams. Her husband's sneer sud- 
denly took to itself a slashing edge. 
Make sure of Hinton. Very well, she 
would make sure of him. 

“Jack, please understand that you are 
not bound by any action of mine,” she 
said stridently. “If I’ve mistaken you 
—say so like a man. Look what I've 
had the courage to do—for your sake, 
as I thought. Pull yourself together, 
and be straight with me—for my 
sake.” 

He turned away from her agonized 
look of entreaty, and strode up and 
down the great apartment. Heavens, 
this was a woman anybody might be 
proud to have won! And yet—— His 
thoughts were in a mad medley. Sweet, 
simple fragrances seemed to alternate 
in him with fierce tropical intoxications, 
gently persuasive fancies with over- 
whelming gusts of passion. But 
throughsit all he heard her frantic ap- 
peal to his manhood. She had dared 
as much as any woman, and if it was 
not in a nobler cause, it was his fault, 
and he must pay the penalty. 

“Val—I’ll go through it with you,” 
he said, turning to her abruptly. 

“You hesitated, you weren't sure,” 
she replied, with a sob. 

“Wasn't it better I should first think 
it over?” 
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“Oh, yes, much, much better. And 
you have really thought it over; you 
are positive it’s no false generosity, no 
mock, makeshift chivalry, but just me 
—me ?” 

“Just you, Val.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so glad,” she cried, 
between laughter and tears. “Now I 
can go back to him with a good heart, 
and give him the lie in his teeth. He 
wanted to make me doubt you—doubt 
you! Oh, you don’t know what it 
would have meant for me to crawl 
back to him, with shoulders bent for 
the scorpion lash of his ridicule. I 
would sooner have faced death.” 

He did not tell her that that was at 
times easier than to face life. He 
thought it better not to tell her -any- 
thing while that hectic flush came and 
went on her cheeks. 

“But it’s all right now,” she con- 
tinued, more steadily. “I’m not a bit 
afraid any more. Jack, will it be very 
terrible?” 

“Oh, the Well, it may be a lit- 
tle unpleasant. There'll be a certain 
amount of publicity, you know, and 
people will talk a bit, for a time. But 
we needn’t take any notice of that.” 

“No, no, we won't. It doesn’t really 
concern anybody ; only just you and me, 
eh?” 

“Yes, only just you and me.” 

“We'll leave it at that, Jack. We 
nust wait for him to begin proceed- 
ngs, you know,” she said, dwelling 
vith almost an air of importance on 
the legal phrase. ‘So, for the present, 
we'd better sit quiet and see what hap- 
pens. 

“Quite so. 


” 


That’s the only thing to 
do 


“And, Jack,” she continued hurried- 
ly, “perhaps you had better not show 
yourself at the Grange just now. It 
mightn’t be considered good taste, you 
know.” 

He looked at her in mute astonish- 


ment. There was quite a childish in- 
genuousness in her words. How un- 
sophisticated she was for a woman of 
the world! i 
“You understand, 
prompted him. 


Jack?” she 


“Oh, yes, I quite understand,” he 
agreed hastily. 

“Good-by, then, Jack. 
hear from me.” 

“That’s right. 
you.” 

A hurried handshake was their only 
form of leave-taking. A quarter of an 
hour later she was back at the house, 
after a breakneck ride that turned the 
eyes of the passers-by in her wake with 
fearful wonder. Lady Magrath was in 
a hurry; something important must be 
going on at the Grange. She felt the 
curiosity she was arousing, and flung 
it from her, as it were, with an impa- 
tient shoulder shrug. How foolish of 
them to waste their thrills now—they 
were laying up for themselves an anti- 
climax when the real sensation came. 

A cold feeling of estrangement 
struck through her as she ascended the 
stone staircase that led to the massive 
porch. No wonder! She had lost her 
right of access, she was entering here 
as an intruder. She was not in the 
home she loved, but in a great vastness 
full of unfamiliar things, and peopled 
with unwonted presences. She was 
groping her way along strange side- 
paths, and stretching out vain, ineffec- 
tual arms in search of her lost self. 

In a kind of panic, she hurried on 
to her own room, only to start back 
with a cry of alarm at the sound which 
struck her on entering. Even here, 
in her own sanctuary, she was not al- 
lowed to find peace. A half-angry 
exclamation escaped her, as the next 
instant she saw Olive Grier stumble to 
her feet, lifting a tear-stained face. 

“Oh, Val, don’t be annoyed with me 
for being here. I was waiting for you. 
Oh, I’m so glad you’re back.” 

“What’s the matter? What's hap- 
pened?” Lady Magrath asked stiffly. 

“Ralph told me I must get ready to 
go; he’s sending me away. What have 
I done? Have I offended him? And, 
oh, I was so happy here!” 

“Then I don’t know what made you 
so,” was the curt reply. “Ralph never 
took any notice of you, and I—well, 
I’m not sure that I wasn’t sometimes 
absolutely unkind to you.” 


I shall let you 


Let me hear from 
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The girl looked at her with fright- 
ened eyes. Then she burst out: 

“But there may have been others.” 

“Others! Who?” 

Olive bit her lips, with evident cha- 
grin at having let the words escape 
her. An irresistible impulse overtook 
Lady Magrath to get at the truth, once 
and for all. There might not be an- 
other chance. 

“Olive, what has Mr, Hinton said 
to you?” 

“How—how did you know I meant 
Mr. Hinton?” gasped the girl. 

“Don’t be absurd. Answer me.” 

“He has never said anything to me— 
anything that counted, I mean.” 

“On your word of honor?” 

“On my word of honor. But am I 
to include the things he looked?” 

“Olive, I'm speaking seriously, and I 
won’t have this trifling.” 

“Val, I assure you I’m not trifling,” 
said the girl, her hands outstretched in 
pathetic humbleness. “I’m only trying 
to answer you honestly. Val, some- 
times I've noticed a look on him, as 
if he would tell me things, only there 
was something that wouldn’t let him. 
We women feel that sort of thing, don’t 
we, Val? At least, Val, you ought to 
know. I suppose you’ve had so much 
more experience than I’ve-——” 

“Olive!” 

“Oh, forgive me, Val. I didn’t mean 
anything horrid. I only——” 

“I’ve no time for you.” Lady Ma- 
grath cut her short with an impatient 
wave of her hand. “What are you 
making all this fuss about? What do 
you want me to do?” 

“Can’t you get Ralph to let me stay 
a little longer, only till I had got used 
to the idea of never seeing—him any 
more ?” 

“I’m sorry. I can’t interfere with 
my husband’s arrangements. I suppose 
he has made adequate provision for 
you,” 

“T don’t want his provision.” 

“That’s a matter entirely for your- 
self, my dear.” 

She looked after the girl creeping 
brokenly away, but there was no pity in 
her heart. The things he had looked 


at her, the things he would have told 
her if there hadn’t been something that 
would not let him! Of course, the girl 
was speaking what she knew; she was 
quite old enough to feel the truth. Why, 
Lady Magrath herself had been only 
eighteen when she guessed what Sir 
Ralph meant long before he spoke. 

A spirit of bitter vindictiveness en- 
tered into her. So Jack Hinton had 
lied to her, after all! He had given 
in to her as a favor, as an act of self- 
sacrifice to the whim of a_ foolish 
woman. Very well—then let it be so. 
She would keep him to it, she would 
exact her pound of flesh. Let them all 
suffer—Hinton, Olive, her husband; 
the sum total of their suffering did not 
amount to a tithe of hers. She would 
drag them all into the holocaust she 
had made of her life. What a come- 
down it was, to be sure—her great, 
self-righteous fight for the grandeurs 
of love ending up in a vendetta of 
petty spite! 

She turned at the sound of the open- 


ing door, and, to her surprise, she saw 
her husband step into the room. 
“T hear you’ve turned little Olive 


out,” she said scornfully. “I suppose 
you didn’t care to let her stay in this 
tainted atmosphere.” 

“I’m sending her away because I’ve 
no further tise fof fét. A man doesn't 
like to be reminded of his failures,” 
he answered quietly. “But never mind 
Olive. There are more important mat- 
ters to speak about.” 

“T thought you had left those to our 
solicitors.” 

“T couldn’t very well leave this one. 
We have to settle one certain point for 
ourselves. We had agreed that I 
should divorce you, hadn’t we?” 

“As far as I remember.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind.” 

She sprang to her feet, her fists 
clinched. 

“A man doesn’t break his word!” she 
cried. “You said you would set me 
free.” 

“T have not yet said anything to the 
contrary. But I’ve thought the matter 
over, and I see it in a somewhat differ- 
ent light.” 
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“I don’t know what you mean.” 
I was thinking of 


“I will tell you. 
that stewardess.” 

“That stewardess ?” she echoed, look- 
ing at him as though she doubted his 
sanity. 


’ 


“On the Urania, the boat by which 


I came back,” he continued, unper- 
turbed. “I saw her sitting on deck one 
day with a seedy woman passenger, 
and recognized her. She caught me 
watching her, and turned pale. As she 
hurried past me, she whispered: ‘For 
God’s sake, don’t give me away; I'd 
lose the job, and then it'll be the Em- 
bankment for me again.’” 

“Job—Embankment—you’re 
at random,” 

“No, I’m not. You would know that 
stewardess’ name if I mentioned it to 
you. It was a name that figured very 
high up in the social calendar. She 
threw it all away—just a slight fauwr 
pas, the thing was rather mismanaged 
in the courts; and you see, I want to 
save you from a like blunder.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t keep on 
maundering like that!” she cried, her 
eyes blazing at him. “Tell me what 
you mean.” 

“Just a little patience; we'll get at 
it presently. I told you to make sure 
of Hinton. That was a fool’s advice. 
You can’t make sure of him, even if 
you had all the angels in heaven to 
stand surety for him. But the little 
I can do to make him safer I’m willing 
to do.” 

She had seated herself again, and 
was staring at him in sullen silence, 

“Even admitting that Hinton means 
well,” he went on leisurely, “you must 
take into consideration the fact you 
yourself stated—-that you are seven 
years older than he. What will hap- 
pen? The first couple of years, you 
will travel abroad, the usual thing. 
Then you or he, or both of you, will be 
taken homesick, and you'll sneak back 
into England, putting on as bold a front 
as you can. You will find yourselves 
impossible. You will try to make a 
circle of your men—derelict men, 
doubtful women, the flotsam and jet- 
sam left on the strand of society. I’ve 


talking 


seen one or two ménages of the sort, 
and the devil couldn’t wish for a hap- 
pier hunting ground, So far as you 
are concerned, you'll have to put up 
with it. There’s no hope for you. But 
I don’t know what Hinton will think 
when he sees the mess he’s made of 
his life, the loss of his proper place,’ 
the shattering of his ambitions—I be- 
lieve he has some—and then the fun 
will begin between you and him.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” she 
gasped, pale to the lips. 

“To save you from it,” he replied. 
“Oh, don’t be afraid; you'll get your 
Hinton right enough, only in a more 
satisfactory way. All I want you to 
do is to help me to play a little trick on 
an English jury; it won’t be the first 
time they’ve been humbugged. We'll 
change roles, Valentia. I'll be the 
blackguard, you'll be the wronged wife. 
You can leave it to me to manufacture 
the circumstantial evidence. It won't 
do me any harm; a man can wriggle 
so much more easily through the mud. 
And you—yes, you'll marry your—your 
lover, and nobody’ll be any the wiser.” 

Her great eyes grew larger and 
larger as he spoke. Then, as the sense 
of his words sank into her mind, she 
cowered back from him. 

“And you calmly, deliberately, pro- 
pose this—conspiracy?” she asked 
voicelessly. 

“After mature reflection, and taking 
into consideration all the facts of the 
case. This is surely one of the rare 
instances where the end justifies the 
means. And, what’s more, I owe it to 
you. You hinted before that i was, 
to a certain extent, an accessory to 
the fact. I'm quite willing to take all 
the blame, if I can do you any good 
by it.” 

“You talk very strangely, Ralph.” 

“This is a very strange business al- 
together.” 

“No, no,” she cried vehemently, 
“you talk as if you cared.” 

He paused for a moment; then, look- 
ing at her fixedly, he said: 

“It’s too late to go into that now. 
But I’m not cur enough to play the 
dog in the manger. Because we can’t 
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both be happy, I’m not going to insist 
that neither of us should be. Besides 
—I have my butterflies.” 

His teeth came together with a snap 
on the last words, and his head 
drooped lower and lower on his chest. 
She, for her part, was gasping for 
breath. She tried to speak, but for a 
long time she was capable of nothing 
but little, gurgling sounds that came 
and went in her throat. He had 
turned and was slowly leaving the 
room, and she could only remain where 
she was, frozen and petrified and si- 
lent. Then a sudden warm wonder, a 
quick quiver of joy, suffused her from 
head to foot, and put life and motion 
and speech back into her being. He 
had nearly reached the door, when she 
was upon him with a detaining arm. 

“Ralph!” 

He stopped, but his back was still 
toward her. 

“You have your butterflies—but you 
can have me, too, if you still want me,” 
she cried. 

He turned full on her, gave her a 
sharp glance, and then shook his head, 
with a bitter smile. 

She held out her hands in an aban- 
donment of entreaty. 

“Ralph, for God’s sake, don’t say 
anything till I have spoken! Listen! 
You believed me when I lied to you 
—will you believe me when I tell you 
the truth?” 

“If it is the truth,” he said quietly. 

“It is, by all that’s sacred! Ralph, 
you suggested our playing a trick on 
the law of the land. Suppose I tell you 
that I had forestalled you in that— 
that I meant to do the same?” 

“Meant to do the same? I don’t un- 
derstand you,” he said bluntly. 

“Oh, it’s so simple—can’t you see? 
I wanted to be free from you. I knew 
the conditions which the law of this 
country required. And, Ralph—I in- 
vented them.” 


He caught her by the wrist, almost 
as if to steady. himself. 

“You invented them!” -he echoed. 

“Yes, Ralph.” Z 

“Val! And you say that is the truth 
—the real truth?” 

“As much as the other is the only 
falsehood I ever told you in my life,” 
she replied solemnly. And. then her 
voice fell to a low whimper. “Ralph, 
I felt I had nothing more to lose when 
I lost your love, or thought I did. 
Nothing else counted—neither truth, 
nor honor, nor life itself. And, blind 
fool that I was, I had it all the time 
—all the time, didn’t I, Ralph?” she 
cried, her grasp tightening convulsive- 
ly on his arm. 

“Yes, Val, all the time. I 
proved it to you.” 

“Oh, you did—splendidly—glori- 
ously !” 

He eyed her hungrily. Then he 
cried, the terror of a dread retrospect 
in his tone: 

“Val, Val! What made you play 
with fire like that?” 

“T don’t know, Ralph,” she replied 
simply. “I suppose it was the storm. 
It got into my veins and drove me 
mad,” 

“Yes, the storm, dear.” He 
her gently by the hand, and she fol- 
lowed meekly as he guided her to the 
window. “It was a great storm, Val, 
a great storm.” 

“It has cleared the air, 

So they stood for a while, gazing 
out into the rosy serenity of the sun 
set. 
“Ralph,” she said presently, “there’s 
a poor little butterfly you tried to break 
on the wheel this afternoon.” 

He pondered for an instant, and then 
comprehension flashed on him. 

“Oh, yes, I know—Olive,” he said. 

“Let the first act of our new life be 
to bring balm to others, Thank God, 
I am healed myself!” 
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BRILLIANT moon 
peered down through 
the high pine trees of 
the Adirondack for- 
est, and pointed su- 
percilious, white fin- 
gers at the rusty 
embers of our spent 
fire. Bascomb and I had gone into 
rough camp, and left such comforts as 
kitchen-cooked meals and Christian 
beds behind us, together with birch- 
and-cedar-trimmed rooms, _lantern- 


lighted verandas, and all the elaborate 
rusticity of modern lake life. 


The shooting season had not yet 
opened, and our two days’ trail over 
the mountain to the particular place 
where there might, or might not, be 
good fishing, was of no especial diffi- 
culty or interest; neither did it at any 
point reward us with a better view 
than those we had enjoyed several 
times already from other high places. 
It was just for the want of something 
to do that we had made up our minds 
to do this; at least, that Bascomb had 
made up his mind. For mine, if the 
truth had been told, leaned toward re- 
maining in the vicinity of the spot we 
had left, where Bascomb’s Cousin 
Rita—the loveliest lady who ever 
bared red-gold hair to the yellow-gold 
sunshine against a bright blue sky, and 
made jerseys and short skirts appear 
like unto the garments of goddesses 
flashing through the green gloom— 
where Rita Harrison held high court 
and carnival, 

However, Bascomb is one of those 
men whom no other man feels it easy 
to withstand ; and so, in spite of all the 








secret desires of my heart, I found 
myself embarked upon the expedition 
exactly as he proposed it, and experien- 
cing a certain peaceful elation at the 
prospect of the pipe of contemplation 
smoked at the end of a well-tramped 
day. I lay on my back, with my arms 
beneath my head, staring up at the 
shields of silver space between the 
branches, and was vexed when our 
guide broke the delicious stillness with 
a clatter of goodness-knows-what- 
kind of crockery or tinware he was 
piling up to wash in the brook. The 
noise seemed to rouse Bascomb, also, 
out of a brown study, in which he'd 
been indulging, seated bolt upright, 
with his hands locked round his knees. 
He stretched himself, and looked over 
at me for a moment. Then he called 
to the man: 

“TI say, Danby, what's become of 
Heyden? Where is he this summer?” 

Danby poised his pile of plates a lit- 
tle more securely, hesitated, and then 
turned to face us, with evident re- 
luctance. 

“Disappeared, sir,” he answered 
shortly. “Gone to the devil, I guess.” 
After which he went crashing off 
through the bushes, as if to put an end 
to any further questioning. 

Bascomb’s eyes followed him for a 
moment, and then came back to meet 
mine. 

“He was the best guide in the coun- 
try, that Heyden, and one of the nicest 
men I ever met,” he said. “I know 
his story—I’m the only person in the 
world who does, I suspect—and I’m 
going to tell it to, you.” 


“For why because?” I inquired, 
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turning lazily on my side, and quoting 
the immortal sentence of a German tu- 
tor at one time the tormented in- 
structor of both of us. 

“For the reason that I expect to 
dream of the poor chap all night,” said 
Bascomb, “and it won’t do you any 
harm to dream of him, too. He was 
with the family at Cedar Point last 
summer,” he went on, with a back- 
ward nod of his head, to indicate the 
direction where the household we had 
left might, imaginatively, be supposed 
to lie quiescent under the high moon. 
“IT saw quite a lot of him. Splendid- 
looking fellow; tall, well set up; steel- 
gray eye that met yours square as a 
die; sort of hawk face and black hair. 
A bit more reserved and taciturn than 
some of those fellows get to be. An- 
swering questions and telling yarns, as 
they have to all along in the day’s 
work, limbers most of their tongues a 
lot, and no wonder. But Heyden did 
not talk till he got to know you pretty 
well, and then not very much. 

“When Rita first put up that camp 
—it’s hers, you know; she built it with 
the money that old Canadian general 
she was engaged to left her, and my 
aunt always declares she’s a guest 
there. Well, when the camp was be- 
ing built, Heyden was one of the men 
employed. They do a little of every- 
thing, these guides; hunting, fishing, 
lumbering, carpentering, there’s noth- 
ing they can’t turn their hand$ to. But 
Heyden wanted to specialize. The 
man he worked under had become a 
regular architect of sorts by studying 
in the correspondence school, and he, 
having a natural taste that way also, 
was able to do the same thing. 

“Of course, he was supporting life 
otherwise, meanwhile. He had a 
place every summer as guide to two 
old maiden ladies who were bringing 
up a lot of delicate nephews and nieces 
over at Osgood Lake. But Rita took 
a fancy to him, offered him twice what 
he was getting, and, when he would 
not leave the old ladies in the lurch, 
she went over and told them the story, 
and got them to insist-upon giving him 
up. For his own good, poor devil! 


“Naturally, he was grateful. © He 
thought the sun rose and sank for 
Rita, and he’d have set the stars in 
lanterns to festoon her balcony railing, 
and considered tliem none too good for 
her. He ran her camp, and her 
launch, and her picnics and expeditions 
generally, with a kind of smooth pet 
fection that you wouldn’t have noticed 
—it was all so quiet—till you came to 
study it. At first, he just worshiped 
her from a long way off, content that 
she should be better settled and bet 
ter served than any other woman on 
the lakeside. But, gradually—can you 
wonder at it?—being constantly with 
her, handsome as she is, and friendly 
as she chose to be to him; in the most 
romantic surroundings; canoeing, 
tramping ; off for two or three day trips 
where she always shone out, the 
triumphant wood nymph of the party 
in the freedom .of an_ intercourse 
where her comfort, and well-being, 
even her safety, often depended upon 
his strength and jioresight; gradually, 
as I say, he fell absolutely and vio- 
lently in love with her. 

“He was so proud of her walks and 
climbs, of her endurance, her untiring 
energy, the skill with which she han 
dled her canoe or her sailboat, her 
quick eye, her angler’s cunning, above 
all the gallant air of ease with which 
she did everything she attempted, that 
his face actually seemed to beam out 
light whenever he looked at het 
far as mere man and woman y 
cerned, he was her equal. In 
health, in pride of bearing, in physical 
beauty, even. And in a sort of fine 
simplicity and unconsciousness of self, 
he was very much her superior.” 

Bascomb carefully avoided looking 
at me as he made this last statement; 
and, aware of the protest I was about 
to make, he hastily went on. 

“Heyden’s manners were quite dig- 
nified and direct, and his speech good. 
He’d evidently been a reader and 
dreamer. Self-educated through the 
long winter nights, I suppose, by sheer 
force of desire to escape from his sur- 
roundings. And, of course, Rita 
stepped into the middle of it all, and 
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became the statue, warmed to life, of 
every ideal he’d ever had. I saw it 
in a thousand little ways before I be- 
lieved it. Somehow, you’d never think 
of a thing like that really happening; 
especially not with a woman who’s re- 
lated to you. It was a bit of a shock! 

“And yet, when I sat back and 
thought, it seemed natural enough on 
his part. It was perfectly hopeless, and 
respectful, romantic, and beautiful, as 
he conceived it. Something to be hid- 
den forever, except when a _ bubble 
from the inner spring flashed up into 
his eyes from the eternal depths below 
—the secret force of all the currents 
of his being from this time forth. 
Something, for the memory of which 
he was going to accomplish wonders, 
and dedicate them to her. 

“Of course, Rita never saw it. That 
is, she never saw it as anything but 
a sort of becoming, doglike devotion 
on the part of a semi-savage whom she 
had befriended. And his admiration 


was only what she had been accus- 


tomed to find in every man, gentle or 
simple, who looked at her. She never 
would have seen anything more, either, 
if I hadn’t been a fool of the first 
water. 

“It happened one night that we had 
gone out, she and I, in her canoe, to 
judge of a new effect of colored lan- 
terns strung along the edge of the 
boathouse. She was very anxious that 
no other camp should look more like 
a Japanese festival among the trees 
than hers did, and was always invent- 
ing new combinations and clusters of 
her hundred white, red, and green 
lights. This turned out to be a par- 
ticularly successful effort, and as we 
paddled back to the dock she sprang 
from the canoe with more enthusiasm 
than she usually puts into her perfect- 
ly poised movements. I suppose she 
lost her balance, or her foot slipped on 
the wet wood of the planks; anyhow, 
she missed the platform altogether and 
plunged into the lake. She could swim 
like a fish, so I wasn’t much alarmed, 
though the water was deep enough just 
there. But, of course, I was going after 
her, and I’d already got my coat off, 


when Heyden, who'd come down to 
meet us, caught me by the shoulders, 
flung me behind him, and jumped in 
himself. 

“It didn’t take a minute for him to 
bring her in. She could have brought 
herself in, for that matter, in spite of 
her long skirts. But the expression of 
his face, the fury at me, the passionate 
terror and tenderness for her, were 
perfectly unmistakable. I suppose he 
didn’t know her prowess in the water, 
for he was as white as paper with the 
fear that was past when he got her to 
the landing. She was laughing. Any 
sudden emergency like that, which calls 
upon her utmost reserve force, delights 
her, and she went up the steps as gay 
as possible, with her golden hair tan- 
gled about her face and her soaked 
white dress trailing little silver rivu- 
lets behind her, graceful and glisten- 
ing, like some wonderful mermaid. 

“*That was rather fun,’ she called 
back to me, 

“And he stood below, in the shadow, 
saying, between pants: ‘My God, my 
God, my God!’ over and over again to 
himself, hoarsely. It sounded horrible. 

“So the next day I remonstrated. 
We were going off, as it happened, into 
rough camp; she, and a girl who was 
stopping there, and the girl’s brother, 
and I, and Heyden, of course. And 
I told her enough to put her on her 
guard, I thought, and keep her from 
being more with him than was neces- 
sary. As a general rule, she let him 
pick her way for her and constitute 
himself her special guardian over the 
difficult places. Of course, I laid 
great stress upon the idealistic rever- 
ence of his regard, but I put it to her 
pretty strongly that it was rather the 
deuce of a position all round, hideously 
hard on him, too—and must be care- 
fully dealt with. 

“She listened with that inscrutable 
feminine set of the features, which 
means they hear what you say and 
aren’t going to let you guess how much 
importance they attach to it; and then 
she nodded and thanked me, and said 
she would be on the lookout in future. 
It seemed impossible to her, she de- 
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clared, she had never noticed anything 
of the kind; but she had great confi- 
dence in my judgment, and would act 
accordingly. 

“Well, as it turned out, no action on 
her part was necessary. Perhaps Hey- 
den was afraid he’d come too near be- 
traying himself—of course he’d apolo- 
gized to me, with all befitting excuses 
—perhaps he didn’t trust himself near 
her. Anyhow, he devoted his entire 
energy to piloting the other girl, who 
was a tenderfoot of the tenderest kind 
and needed all the help every one could 
give her. On the rare occasions when 
he left her to me—and I wished he 
hadn’t—he was busy with the pack 
basket, or the fire, or the pitching of 
the shelter tents. He never went to 
Rita, except for orders, 

“And when—quite contrary to the 
conduct I should have advised her pur- 
suing—she asked him, the second 
night out, to take her down the brook- 
side to a little pool she saw shining in 
the distance, he answered very decid- 
edly that ‘the walk was all over sharp 
rocks and fallen tree trunks, and too 
rough for her after a hard day’s climb.’ 
I saw her look at him curiously, and 
then at mé, as if she were weighing 
his unusual opposition to her wishes, 
and wondering what relation it bore to 
the secret state of his mind as I had re- 
vealed it to her. 

“‘T think I can manage it,’ she said, 
in that high, cool way she has, ‘and if 
you are tired, Heyden, one of the gen- 
tlemen will go with me. I want to see 
if the pool would make a good bathing 
place for to-morrow morning.’ 

“He flushed, threw down whatever 
he had in his hand at the moment, and 
went with her at once. Like Tobit’s 
dog, I went with them. I don’t think 
they exchanged a word, but he tore 
down the branches before her, and 
kicked aside dead logs, and trampled 
down charred wood and underbrush 
with more than ordinary vigor,, while 
the hand he held up to help her in the 
places where scrambling appeared a 
necessity seemed to me to tremble. We 
agreed that the pool was admirably 
suited to swimming purposes, 


“Rita and the girl sat themselves 
down at what was left of our cooking 
fire, pushing the ends of stick about 
with their toes, and pretending to be 
useful, and we men went off to settle 
the shelters more securely. When I 
sauntered back again, the two women 
were talking so earnestly that they did 
not heed me, and I[ heard Rita say, ap- 
parently in answer to some comment 
from her companion : 

“So he is devoted to me. I pay him 
for that. But I'm told he’s gone far- 
ther, and fallen in love with me! Yes, 
my dear! Dared to fall in love with 
me, like a real man! Did you ever 
hear anything so quaint? He seems to 
be suppressing himself nobly, but now 
that I’ve discovered it, [ mean to make 
him speak. I'm terribly curious to hear 
what he’ll say. I’ve had all sorts of 
masculine hearts declaring they were 
on fire for me—but never a guide's. It 
ought to be rather an amusing experi- 
ence. I suppose I shall have to dis- 
miss him afterward; but the season is 
practically over, so it doesn’t matter so 
much.’ 

“There was the sound of a sup- 
pressed exclamation behind me as she 
finished, and I saw Heyden, almost at 
my elbow. I doy’t know what our eyes 
said to each other in the first second of 
encounter. I shut mine, not to see him 
in such a moment of humiliation and 
outraged feeling. When I opened them 
again he was gone.” 

Bascomb ignored a movement on m) 
part to interrupt him, and continued: 

“I suppose that girl slept well that 
night, and I know her brother did— 
heavily—but I didn i tossed and 
twisted, and thor; thoughts 


er 


ht hot 
about the miserable, petty vanity and 
meanness of women in general, and the 
sort of vulgar cruelty and light-mind- 


I 


edness of Rita in particular. Her ut- 
ter misunderstanding of the high feel- 
ing she'd roused in the man, and her 
acceptance of the commoner situation 
as something she could stoop to trifle 
with, however daintily, at the tips of 
apparently shocked fingers. I was dis- 
gusted, and disgust is a poor smoother 
of the softest pillow, let alone a pine 
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one. So I got up at last and stood in 
the door of the tent, to stretch myself. 

“I saw Heyden coming up the slope 
from below the camping ground, and 
I saw Rita moving across the moon- 
light space in front of her shelter. She 
called to him, and he stopped as short 
as if he’d been shot, I leaned for- 
ward there in the darkness, and lis- 
tened with all my ears. She asked him 
to make up the fire again, and. she 
drew the great blue cloak she wore 
closer round her, and seemed to 
shiver. She hoped she hadn’t taken 
cold. But she wasn’t cold. Not she! 
I could almost see the glow in her 
cheeks and the brightness of her eyes. 

“ ‘Heyden,’ she said graciously,’ ‘I 
don’t believe there’s a better guide or 
a finer man than you in all the Adiron- 
dacks. I’m very lucky to have got 
you to take care of me. I hope you 


know how much I appreciate the way 
you do it.’ 

“He didn’t answer, and she evident- 
ly took his silence for embarrassment, 


for she began to speak again directly, 
in an even softer tone. 

“*T’ve fancied—you must not mind 
my noticing it—that you have been 
troubled lately, since we came on this 
expedition; and if there is anything 
that can be done to help you, I want 
to do it. Only tell me.’ 

“THe looked up at her, kneeling as 
he was on one knee by the fire, and 
upon my word I never saw a finer fig- 
ure of a man. 

“*T should like, if you please, to 
leave your service,’ he said. 

Rita put on an expression of hurt 
surprise. She had no doubt that his 
despair would break from him in an- 
swer to her next question, and her head 
went up in anticipated triumph. She 
looked as superb as he. 

“*You want to leave me?’ she said. 
“Why, Heyden, what has happened? 
What reason can you have for desert- 
ing me like this?” 

“T held my breath. 
her? 

“*T hope you won’t call it deserting 
you, Miss Harrison. I’ve been very 
grateful for all you’ve done, but 4 


Would he tell 
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“He stopped at that, and she tried 
to help him on. 

“But what? I want to be very 
kind, Heyden, as kind as I’m hand- 
some ; and they say I’m very handsome, 
don’t they? Go on. But what?’ 

“‘But I’ve got the most beautiful 
woman in the world for my, wife at 
home, and I’m just wearying to get 
back to her,’ he burst out, with sud- 
den passion, 

“Rita gave a sort of stumble, as if 
her foot had caught in a root or stone, 
and her cloak drooped from one shoul- 
der rather forlornly, as she turned 
away, but she commanded her voice 
wonderfully. The strain hardly made 
itself heard. 

“Certainly you shall go,’ she said, 
‘as soon as you please. At once, if you 
prefer it.’ 

“He was gone the next morning 
when such of us as had been asleep 
waked up, and the underguide, whom 
he had sent up in his place, conveyed 
us home. 

“IT took some trouble,” Bascomb 
added slowly; “I took some trouble to 
pursue that man to his hole. I felt I 
owed him the handclasp of friendship, 
and comprehension, of apology, of ad- 
miration, of everything one could put 
into a handclasp, and more. 

“It was the poorest sort of a cot- 
tage, well beyond the outskirts of the 
poorest sort of a village, a good day’s 
journey away. And when | got there 
I didn’t try to see him.” 

“Nor his wife, either?” 
cetiously. 

“Yes,” said Bascomb, 
wife. And that’s why I didn’t want 
to look him in the face. His wife was 
a vixen, a confirmed drunkard, a red- 
featured fury, who was the terror of 
all the children of the village.” 

There was silence between us for a 
moment. I considered whether it 
might not, on the whole, be better for 
me not to go back to civilization, and 
the spell of petticoats yet a while. I 
felt disgusted, even as Bascomb , had 
been disgusted. 

“IT suppose if Rita had left that poor 
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asked I fa- 


“T did see his 
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devil his one golden drop—not of hope; Here Bascomb got up, and made a 
but of faith in his ideal, belief in serv- move toward his tent. 

ice offered to it—he’d have worked out “T’d like to have him canonized, 
his small ambitions somehow, for the though, for stabbing her conceit with 
sake of it, and been, in a way, happy,” that one splendid lie,” he suddenly 
remarked Bascomb, breaking the still- shouted over his shoulder. 

ness. “But when she poisoned that “Amen!” said I. But I said it under 
drop she just poisoned him, and he’s my breath, for the glamour of Rit™ 
done for.” faded slowly. 


BBA 


CUPID’S CALL 


PELLER named Cupid come to call last night. 
Pudgy little chap with a face so bright 
Sort of made me feel that the Sun and Stars 
All of ’em had come from the land of Mars 

Down to stay at my house for_a little time, 

Settin’ all the jangles of my life in chime. 


Cheeky little feller, is that little fat mouse! 

Sort of took possession of the whole blamed house. 
Went around a-snoopin’, and a-peakin’ all about, 
Like as if he owned it past the shadder of a doubt. 

Didn’t seem to be a spot on the bloomin’ place 

Where the little visitor didn’t show his face. 


Funny thing ’at happened when he first came by. 

House was darker ’n a coal ’gainst a midnight sky. 
Pitchy black was everything, and the heavy air 
Seemed a foggy substance, a-sizzlin’ with care; 

But the very minute Mr. Cupid hove in sight— 

Bang! The whole contraption was a blaze of golden light! 


Queerest thing you ever knew happened after that. 

Him and me went strollin’ for to have a little chat. 
Went down through the garden where the flowers all was dead, 
Walked about the orchard with the stark limbs overhead. 

’N’en there come a poppin’, and a singin’, in the air, 

And the place was roses and young blossoms everywhere! 


He’s a kind of wizard; that’s the truth of it, I guess. 
Turnin’ darkness into day, woe to happiness. 

Don’t know how he does it, but if he should cast his eye 

On a hopeless punkin it would blossom into pie. 
Mighty glad he’s come along, with his archery. 
If he wants a target he can shoot 

At 
Me! 
CARLYLE 











rTRECKON it all 

/ sounds pretty ridicu- 

lous to grown folks 

when a lady aged six 

breaks off an engage- 

ment with a gentle- 

man of seven, and 

clinches it by kickin’ 

the kitchen stove clean through the par- 

lor and into the horse trough, now don’t 

it? But there’s a heap of grown folks 

whose busted hearts is easier healed 

than kids, now you mark me. Any- 

way, that’s what Jim Slater tells Lem 

Rogers when Lem gets to laughin’ 
about it, and Jim ain’t foolin’, either. 

‘*Tain’t the things you done when 

ou’re a kid that makes you feel fool- 

h when you’re rememberin’ things to 

urself,’ says Jim. “It’s the things 

done a long time since then, that 
ikes you get red in the face and 
quirm a heap, and the sweat come out 
on you, and you wish, by golly, you'd 
never done ’em, them times you sits all 
by yourself in the dark thataway and 
takes the back trail, mental. And 
what’s more,” he says, “you apologize 
to Tommy right now, Lem Rogers, or 
there’ll be things for you to think of 
that’s happenin’ while you waits.” And 
doggoned if Jim don’t stand there a- 
lookin’ at Lem thataway till Lem gets 
up and does it, too, handsome. 

You see, this here Tommy boy comes 
out to Idaho with his maw so he ketch- 
es up on his health a piece. And Marie, 
she comes down from the Park with 
her maw and a lot of other folks on 


- 


/ 


their way back East, and Tommy and 
Marie they falls in love, reg’lar, same 
as grown folks. Tommy’s little, and 
thin, and white, and quiet, and so aw- 
ful grave thataway you got respects for 
him, like he’s some one you don’t know 
well yet. But that Marie! Excuse 
me! If there’s ever a limb, and a lump, 
and a handful rolled into one it’s Ma- 
rie, with her a-tossin’ back her curly 
yeller hair, and a-stampin’ her little 
foot, and a-lookin’ at you with them 
big, snappy eyes like you ain’t even 
folks if you happens, accidental, of 
course, to step on a piece of the house 
they builds in front the corral to get 
married in. 

But for all they’re so different they 
gets along fine, account maybe Marie 
does all the bossin’, and it looks like 
they makes a dry crossin’ sure enough, 
when all of a sudden there’s trouble in 
the family, which is caused by that Mrs. 
Hooker’s bull calf of a Percy. This 
doggone Percy never pays no attention 
whatever to ’em till we drives him 
away from the bunk house, where he’s 
been bulgin’ around a couple days a- 
cuttin’ things up with a new jackknife, 
and changin’ buckles when we ain't 
lookin’, and a-messin’ round generally ; 
and then, by golly, he makes a awful 
snoot toward Jim, impident, and goes 
a-swaggerin’ over to where them kids 


is a-keepin’ house all peaceful. 

“And I’m sorry to see it,” says Jim, 
as we watches him a-struttin’ on over. 
“T ain’t worryin’ nothin’ over Marie, 
account she takes care of herself, am- 
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ple; but Tommy’s a gentleman, and a 
sure enough gentle gentleman better 
stay in the house these days and read in 
a book, else there’s trouble,” he says. 

And sure enough, next mornin’ Tom- 
my comes a-walkin’ over to where 
we're greasin’ saddles and asks Jim, 
who’s the range boss, if he spares one 
of us fellers a half hour, so we goes 
with him down to the river and shows 
him the best place to get drowned in. 
And Jim looks at us fellers, and we 
looks at him a minute, and then Jim 
says to him, kindly like: 

“You got your permit all O. K., I 
reckon, ain’t you?” he asks him. 

“No, sir, Mr. Jim; I ain’t got no 
permit,” quavers Tommy, anxious. And 
at that Jim shakes his head dubious. 

“Then I’m sorry,” says he, “but Mr. 
Gordon left instructions, special, we 
wasn’t to let nobody drown themselves 
in our river less’n they has written per- 
mission from him, in every case. And 
while I strains a point to oblige a friend 
in trouble, which looks urgent,” he says, 
“why, orders is orders, as you sees for 
yourself, and I reckon you'll have to 
wait till Mr. Gordon gets back.” 

“But I can’t wait, Mr. Jim,” and his 
lips quivers. “I just can’t. Will you 
lend me your pistol a minute, please?” 
\nd that’s where Lem laughs, and Jim 
makes him apologize. 

“I sees folks afore now,” he says, 
lookin’ at Lem meanin’, “ ’t I lends it 
to, gladly, and hangs up a prize for 
accurate shootin’ into the bargain.” 
And with that he takes his gun out the 
saddle holster like he’s tickled to death 
to help Tommy out at last, and then of 
a sudden he throws it on the ground 
like he’s the most disappointed feller 
you ever sees. 

“Doggone it all!” says he. “I knowed 
there’s somethin’ I forgets up to Soda 
yesterday. Either you fellers got a 
ca'tridge?” he says to me’n Lem. 

Well, we looks at Jim a minute, and 
he looks at us, and then I says I ain't, 
and Lem says he ain’t, and Jim he 
throws up his hands like it’s the most 
disgustin’ thing he ever hears of. 

“I declare for it!” says he, feelin’. 
“It’s the most embarrassin’ position I 


finds myself in since the time I puts 
my pants on wrong-side-to when I’m a 
kid. You sees how it is,” he says, 
turnin’ to Tommy. “It sure looks like 
you has a hard run of luck this morn- 
in’. I reckon Mr. Gordon frets him- 
self sick over it when he gets back; 
and I’m feelin’ that bad it’s tur’ble, 
which, of course, don’t help now. Look 
here,” says Jim, brightenin’ up, “sup- 
pose you tells us what the trouble is, 
anyway, and maybe we offers a sug- 
gestion some way or other.” 

But Tommy shakes his head, heart- 
broke. “Thank yoy, Mr. Jim,” says 
he, “but I don’t think you could. 
Gen’rals has to be big and. strong, and 
I ain’t,” he says. “If I could only die 
now and begin all over again, maybe 
I'd be different when I comes back.” 

“Who says gen’rals has to be big and 
strong, I'd like to know?’ demands 
Jim, like it’s the most foolish thing he 
ever hears of. 

And then it all comes out ‘t that 
nasty Percy goes over there and gets 
to foolin’ round Marie, and tells her 
how his paw is a gen’ral, and he’s a- 
goin’ to be a gen’ral when he grows 
up; and Marie she’s very fond of gen- 
‘rals, indeed, and breaks her engage- 
ment with Tommy short off account 
he’s never a-goin’ to be big and strong 
enough to be one. And then when 
Tommy her for a little time to 
see if he don’t get bigger, why she flies 
off into a fit and kicks over the kitchen, 
and then walks away with that dog- 
gone Percy, sayin’ she ain't a-goin’ to 
waste her whole life a-waitin’ for no 
man. 

“Why, heavens above!” snorts Jim, 
when Tommy’s through. “Folks that 
ain’t so big makes the finest kind of 
gen’rals. You let a great big feller 
go to the President of these here 
United States and ask to be a gen’ral, 
and what does the President say to 
him? ‘Son,’ he says to him, a-wavin’ 
his hand tired-like, ‘you’re too big. ‘Too 
big by half. Gen’rals has to get out 
of lots of tight places, and through 
loopholes. You'd look pretty stuck fast 
halfway through a loophole, with an 
enemy behind a-proddin’ you good with 
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a bay’nit, now wouldn’t you? You 
won't do,’ says he. ‘Send in the small- 
est feller you can find. I'd be a gen’ral 
myself if I wasn’t so doggoned big,’ 
says he. And with that, in comes a 
snappy little bit of a feller and gets the 
job to once. Sure he does. 

“And this little gen’ral he comes out 
of his tent some fine mornin’ after 
breakfast, and over on the next hill he 
sees another gen’ral, with twice as 
niany men as he’s got. And what does 
he do? Does he sit still while that 
other gen’ral sends over a dray and 
takes him pris’ner? Not much he don’t. 
‘Men,’ says he, a-throwin’ away his 
toothpick. ‘I’m in a mighty tight place, 
but thank Heaven I’m little,’ he says, 
a-drawin’ up his belt till he ain’t no 
bigger’n your wrist. ‘Gimme liberty 
or gimme death!’ says he. ‘And watch 
me!’ And with that he wriggles out 
of that tight place, and sneaks through 
a loophole he notices a little farther 
on down, and, by golly, he takes that 
other gen’ral pris’ner afore he’s quit 
feelin’ round himself for his gun. He 
does, for a fact.” 

Well, sir, when Jim’s through, Tom- 
my’s a-standin’ there with his eyes 
bugged out big as a horse’s. And his 
cheeks is red, and it seems like he 
hardly controls himself so he breathes. 

“And then does she marry him?” he 
asked, awedlike. “His ladylove, I 
mean,” he says. 

\nd with that Jim begins to swaller 
like he’s a chicken a-workin’ on that 
last kernel of corn. It’s easy seen he 
ain’t prepared for no such question, but 
in a minute he controls himself with a’ 
effort, and goes on. 

“Marry him!” says he. “I should 
surely say she does. Why, he ain’t 
more’n took that other gen’ral pris’ner 
before this lady I’m a-tellin’ you of 
comes by on a white horse, and the first 
you knows she’s off’en that horse, and 
is leanin’ up against the little gen’ral 
like he’s a sod house.” 

“‘*Oh, gen’ral!’ says she. ‘Forgive 
my ever sayin’ you’re little account you 
ain’t so big physical. Turn this big 
gen’ral over on his back so he can’t 
get away none till your men gets here, 
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and let’s you’nd I go get married to 
once,’ says she. And they does so.” 

“And, oh, Mr. Jim!” says Tommy, 
all excited, when Jim’s through. “Can 
I be a gen’ral? And can I begin bein’ 
one right now?” 

“Sure,” says Jim. “That’s what I’m 
a-drivin’ at. The earlier you ketches 
gen’rals and sets ’em to work the bet- 
ter off everybody is. I’m sorry we 
never thinks of it before.” 

“But, Mr. Jim,” says Tommy, “I 
can't go to where the President is so he 
gives me the job. What can I do 
about that?” 

“Do?” says Jim. “Ain’t I the range 
boss here, same as he is back East? 
Stand up straight,” says he; and Tom- 
my stiffens himself like he’s a spring. 
“Bring your hand up, so,” says Jim, a- 
puttin’ his hand to his eye, and Tommy 
does so. “Know all men, and women 
special, by these here presents,” says 
Jim, sober, “that Thomas Touchard is 
a gen’ral from now on, henceforth, and 
forever, till death does its part. Wig- 
glum squiglum, gimme the grip,” says 
he, and he reaches out and shakes Tom- 
my’s hand, grave. 

And old Tommy’s eyes is just a- 
shinin’, and he’s shakin’ like a leaf. 
“Have I got to have a sword, Mr. 
Jim?” says he. 

“To once,” says Jim, and he goes 
back into the bunk house and rummages 
round in his old box, and comes out in 
a minute with a little old sure-enough 
sword. He does for a fact! And what 
you reckon? I’m doggoned if that 
sword ain’t one Jim’s kid brother has 
years and years ago, and Jim’s been a- 
packin’ it round ever since, surrepti- 
tious. And Jim, his hand is a-shakin’s he 
hands it to Tommy, and he looks at us 
savage. 

“And soldiers?” asks Tommy. 

“Stand up, men,” says Jim to us, 
sharp. “And for Heaven’s sake hurry 
up and get it over,” he says to us, under 
his breath, so Tommy don’t hear. “The 
First Regiment, gen’ral,” says Jim, ait- 
er we're a-standin’ up. “Do as I do, 
and salute,” says he, and all three of 
us raises our hands to our right eye 
and brings ’em down again, stiff. “The 
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first drill’s right after chores is done,” 
says Jim to Tommy. 

But Tommy don’t go just yet. He 
stands there a-lookin’ at Jim like Jim’s 
just the grandest feller *t ever lives. 
Then in a minute he sort of tiptoes up 
to him, timid, and puts his hand on 
Jim’s knee, softlike. 

“Mr. Jim,” says he, “I think you're 
just—you’re just beautiful!” 

And Jim he wipes the sweat off’en 
his face, and says he ain’t, either, and 
for Tommy to hurry off and come back 
after chores. And when Tommy’s 
gone Jim turns to us fellers savage 
again. “Great goodness alive!” says he. 
“You fellers goin’ to loaf round here all 
day? What you reckon you're drawin’ 
wages for, anyway? Get out of here 


and hustle!” And with that, he goes 
into the bunk house and slams the door 
awful, and we don’t see him no more 
till after the chores is all done, 

Well, anyway, Tommy comes over 


after chores is done, and us fellers gets 
our rifles, and then we all goes out be- 
hind the colt sheds and has drill. And 
don’t you know that little rooster drills 
us twice a day from then on for three 
days. He does for a fact! We-alls 
don’t know much to do, but what we 
does know, such as “forward march,” 
and “halt,” and markin’ time, why we 
comes out on particular strong, and at 
the end of them three days Lem says 
he reckons we’re the best-drilled regi- 
ment in Idaho. And I thinks so my- 
self. And when we ain’t drillin’, by gol- 
ly, old Tommy’s a-rammin’ round with 
us fellers until it does you good to see 
the way he’s busyin’ about, like he’s 
sure-enough gettin’ to be like other 
kids. 

And then comes the fateful day when 
Tommy decides he’s a-goin’ to march 
us up round the house, so’s the folks 
sees how he’s a sure-enough gen’ral 
now. And then Lem allows he’s took 
sick sudden; and I don’t want to do it 
no more’n he does, and says I feels 
like I’m a-gettin’ water on the knee; 
and Jim, he stands there a-lookin’ at 
Tommy like somethin’s happened he’s 
been lookin’ for, but didn’t expect. 

“Gen’ral,” he says, after a minute, 
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“does you still feel thataway toward 
Marie?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Jim,” declares Tom- 
my plaintive. “It seems like I love her 
all the harder now ’t she don’t love 
me.” And he looks at us fellers wist- 
ful. 

“Good enough!” says Jim, grim. “We 
makes this here demonstration in force 
you speaks of gladly. And the gen’ral 
expects every man to do his duty,” he 
says, convincin’. “Any invalids and 
cripples in this here regiment will now 
go somewheres and lie down,” he says, 
lookin’ at me’n Lem meanin’, “But if 
any of ’em does, I hereby hints to ’em 
I ain’t no invalid myself,” he says. And 
he doubles up his arm, suggestive, till 
it most busts his shirt open. 

Well, of course, Jim’s speakin’ of 
duty thataway puts a new light on 
things, and Lem says he’s feelin’ a heap 
better, and I says the swellin’ in my 
knee seems to be goin’ down fast now, 
and Tommy gives out his orders and 
we marches out around them sheds and 
shows up in front the house like they 
ain’t nothin’ we likes better’n drillin’ 
before folks. And then Marie and 
Percy comes a-runnin’ up and stands 
there a-lookin’ at us like we’re George 
Washington bein’ the father of his 
country. And the folks they all comes 
a-runnin’ out and stands there noddin’ 
to each other, and smilin’, pleased. 

For a full minute, I reckon, old Tom- 
my stands there in front of us, rigid, 
his eyes a-shiftin’ to Marie and back 
to us. And then he waves his sword, 
graceful, and we begins to drill. 

Heavens, how we drills! It’s for- 
ward march, and halt, and mark time, 
and forward march again, till I reckon 
they wonders how folks like us ever 
does it without missin’ a order. Then 
as we streams past the folks a-standin’ 
there, they claps their hands and cheers, 
lusty. And Marie she runs in a little 
closter, and is a-lookin’ at Tommy 
thataway, only more so, until there’s 
no tellin’ what would’ve happened just 
then, if somethin’ else didn’t. 

You see we’re way past the grown 
folks by now, and I reckon Tommy 
figgers he leads us back by ’em again so 
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they cheers us some. more, and Marie 
realizes fully just how things is. But 
the trouble is there ain’t no orders for 
soldiers to go back, nohow. They al- 
ways keeps on a-goin’ the same way, 
as anybody whoever pays fifty cents to 
sit on the stand and watch ’em go by 
down to Ogden last Fourth of July 
So the more Tommy says for- 
away we gets, 
gets desperate 
Jackward 
that we 


knows. 
ward march, the farther 
of course, and finally he 
and makes up a order. 
march!” says he, and with 
starts marchin’ backwards, 

But you let me tell you somethin’. It 
ain't so easy. In the first place, legs 
is so contrived they only goes one way, 
orderly, which if you ever notices the 
way your knees is hinged some night 
when you're a-goin’ to bed you grasps 
ready. And, in the second place, 
dogs grabs you from behind. And there 
you are in a nutshell. We're a-stag- 
gerin’ along the best we can, bumpin’ 
into each other dreadful, with Jim a- 
swearin’ under his breath somethin’ 
shockin’, when all of a sudden, old Nig 
comes a-runnin’ out from the house, 
and most likely noticin’ the way the 
folks is lookin’, his attention is drawed 
to us to once. 

Now I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ against 
Nig, you understand, account ordinarily 

last thing Nig thinks of is bitin’ 
his friends. Usual it’s just the other 
round, and he helps you out a 
nsiderable, if he can, by bitin’ 
other feller. And don’t you know, | 
often wonders since, whether Nig don’t 
recognize us fellers account we're a- 
wobblin’ round thataway, or whether 
maybe he gets it sized up our feet’s 
misbehavin’ and he starts ’em forwards 
all reg’lar again by givin’’’em a nip. 
\nyway, he comes a-runnin’ over and 
bites Lem on the heel, prompt. 

\nd, gentlemen, hush! The way Lem 
goes back over that dog, and grabs me 
in goin’ so he saves himself, and I grabs 
Jim so I saves myself from bein’ pulled 
down by Lem, and we all three goes 
down together, don’t leave nothin’ to 
be desired if you’re there to see it. I 
reckon it’s about the worst crumpled up 
regiment you ever hears of. And, of 


the 


the 
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course, we’re mad then, and gets up 
hasty and goes to chasin’ that Nig, 
tryin’ to paste him with our hats, and 
stones, and things, with him a-thinkin’ 
it’s a joke and carryin’ on high, until, 
by golly, when old Nig runs off com- 
plete, and we goes back to where Tom- 
my’s a-standin’ all white and stiff, we 
feels pretty undignified and moist, I 
assures you. And that ain’t the worst, 
account the folks is all a-laughin’ im- 
moderate, and that nasty Percy is a- 
standin’ there with a snoot all made up. 

“Yah!” he sings out. “You're a 
pretty lot of soldiers, you are! Look at 
the old clothes for uniforms!” he says 
to Marie, mockin’, “Yah!” he shouts. 
“You wait till my father comes here to- 
morrow, and he'll lick the whole ca- 
boodle of you with one hand tied be- 
hind him!” And with that, he takes 
Marie by the hand and they goes back 
to their housekeepin’, disdainful. 

Say, you want to know how we feels? 
I ain’t a-goin’ to tell you account I 
can’t. Nobody can’t, less’n they're 
what you calls linguists. But I tells 
you how we gets away from there, 
freely. We turns around! That’s what 
we does! We turns around, and we 
marches back past them folks like they 
ain’t only not there, but nowheres else. 
And Tommy’s face is white as so much 
wool, and when we gets back of the 
colt sheds all safe again, I’m doggoned 
if that little feller don’t break down and 
cry like the dickens. 

Well, sir; it’s pretty bad, of 
account we knows ’tain’t cause he’s 
hurt, physical, but account his heart is 
broke over again, and we feels dread- 
ful. So we starts a little row amongst 
ourselves, so his attention is drawed to 
us, and by the time he gets us straight- 
ened out, he’s quit cryin’. 

“But how does soldiers get back after 
they're away off somewheres?” asks 
Tommy, a-wipin’ off face, and 
straightenin’ himself up, manful. 

Well, nobody can’t answer that, of 
course, account there ain’t no right an- 
swer to it. So we sits a while like we’re 
thinkin’, and finally Lem has a try at 
it, anyway. 

“T ain’t 


course, 


his 


so sure,” says he, “and [ 
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don’t want to go on record as sayin’ it, 
account it’s a long time ago I reads of 
it in a paper, but if the paper’s right, 
and I remembers right, why then, they 
sends carriages for ’em.” 

But Tommy only shakes his head, 
dismal, at that, and asks Jim to tell 
him. 

“Dogged if I knows,” says Jim, des- 
perate, “There: must be some way of 
gettin’ ’em back, of course, but wheth- 
er they has sure-enough orders for it, 
or whether they just tells ’em to go on 
home, I don’t know. Anyway,” he 
says, “we fixes that easy, next time, ac- 
count we just keeps on a-goin’. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Jim,” says Tommy. 
“But how about uniforms ?” 

“No good,” says Jim, lookin’ at us 
fellers out the tails of his eyes. “Ex- 
cuse me!” 

“They looks nice,” says Tommy. “La- 
dies likes ’em.” 

But Jim says no, decided. “I don’t 
want to throw cold water on no ideas 
of your’n, gen’ral,” he says, “but that 
Percy don’t know what he’s talkin’ 
about, if his paw is a gen’ral. Uni- 
forms is out of style long ago. When 
you gets a little older you reads about 
it in a book Mr. Webster has out here 
two years ago, called ‘The Takin’ of 
Lungtungpen.’ It’s wrote when the 
styles is just changin’, and the soldiers 
is anxious, natural. 

“*How about uniforms?’ 
when the gen’ral tells ‘em to go take 
this place pris’ner. 

“ ‘Uniforms!’ snorts this here gen’ral. 
‘Heavens above, men!’ says he. ‘You 
all knows uniforms is out of style. 
Even the women ain’t crazy over ‘em 
no more. Take ’em off!’ says he, and 
they done so. ‘Now begone,’ says he, 
‘and come back without your skins or 
in ’em,’ he says, grim. And they done 
so, and that’s the way they comes back, 
too.” 

“How?” says Tommy. 

“In ’em,” says Jim. “But the point 
is here: Uniforms don’t help none in 
doin’ the work, and you wins women’s 
smiles without ’em, as you understands 
thoroughly when you reads the book. 
Gen’ral,” goes on Jim, impressive, “we 
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rubs out this day's tur’ble disaster only 
by sure-enough doin’ somethin’, and it 
must be swift and sure. No dallyin’ 
with looks helps now. You remembers 
what that little gen’ral done I’m tellin’ 
you of a few days back, don’t you?” 

Well, Tommy says he does, and then 
Jim says we'll all try’n think up some- 
thin’ to do, and for Tommy to make 
the best of things for to-night, and then 
we shakes hands all round, cordial, and 
us fellers goes off to do up the chores. 

\nd what you reckon happens in the 
morning’? Well, sir, Tommy comes a- 
rtmnin’ over, all excited. He's out of 
breath till he hardly talks, and his 
cheeks is red, and his eyes is just a- 
shinin’. 

‘“He’s here!’ he whispers. 
just went outdoors!” 

“Who's here?” says Jim. 

“The gen’ral! Percy’s paw!” says 
Tommy, a-wrigglin all over like he 
can’t keep still. “Hurry up and get 
your guns,” he says. 

Well, Jim looks at us, and we looks 
at Jim, and finally Jim turns to Tommy. 

“TLook-a-here, gen’ral,” says he, “you 
don’t figger on orderin’ us to shoot no 
sure-enough gen'ral, does you?” 

“No, no, no!” cries Tommy, most 
crazy. “Hurry up, before he goes back 
in the house.” 

“And remember there ain’t to be no 
turnin’ back,’ cautions Jim. “We 
keeps on a-goin’ forwards.” 

“T’ll remember,” says Tommy. “Only 
hurry up. P—lease, Mr. Jim; hurry,” 
he pleads. And with that we gets our 
guns, dubious, and lines up. And what 
you reckon? Tommy marches us out 
round again, and makes us halt, and 
there’s Percy’s paw, the sure-enough 
gen’ral, a-watchin’ Perey and Marie a- 
playin’ house. He is for a fact! 

“Men,” begins Tommy, when we’re 
halted, “I’m in a mighty tight place, but 
thank Heaven, I’m little,” he goes on, 
repeatin’ them words Jim makes up 
that time. “Gimme liberty or gimme 
death!” says he. “And watch me!” 
And with that he starts off, and then 
stops sudden. 

“Oh, I forgets the loophole,” he says, 
discouraged, “and now I can’t do it, 


“And 
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after all.” But Jim’s mouth is a- 
twitchin’ some by now, and he looks 
from Tommy to the sure-enough gen- 
‘ral a-standin’ over there, and then of 
a sudden he points to a hole in the cor- 
ral. 

“There’s one, gen’ral,” he says. “The 
finest kind of a loophole. They’re used 
by the reg’lar army, constant,” says he. 
And with that Tommy don’t lose no 
time, but goes skedaddlin’ for that hole 
like there ain’t a minute left. 

Well, sir; of course, everybody sees 
us by now, and Percy’s paw, he sees 
us special, takin’ the cigar out of his 
mouth and smilin’ toward us, pleased- 
like. And then, first you knows, Tom- 
my comes a-squirmin’ through that 
hole and marches up to the sure-enough 
gen’ral like the least he’s goin’ to do is 
cut his head plumb off. 

“You’re my pris’ner!” says Tommy, 
severe. ‘ 

“Well, well!” says the sure-enough 
gen’ral, all a-smilin’. “And who’re 
you?” 

“I’m a gen’ral,” says Tommy, stout. 

“Um!” says the sure-enough gen’ral, 
thoughtful. ‘‘Gen’ral who?” 

“Mr. Jim’s gen’ral,” says Tommy. 
“You're my pris’ner. Ain’t you goin’ 
to surrender?” asks Tommy, and his 
tones is sure anxious. 

\nd then, I’m doggoned if that sure- 
enough gen’ral don’t look at us fellers 
a minute, still smilin’, and then down 
at that little rooster of a Tommy a- 

tandin’ there with that tin sword, and 
then he quits smilin’, and he draws 
himself up stiff, and salutes, and he 
says, says he, like he’s talkin’ to a sure- 
enough other gen’ral: 

“Gen’ral,” says he, “what flag 
you fly?” 

“Why, our flag, of course,” 
Tommy, a-pointin’ to the little flag Jim 
sticks in the top of his gun. 

“Then I surrenders with good grace,” 
says he, and salutes, gravelike. 

“Stay here till my men comes for 
you, then,” says Tommy, severe again. 
“I got to get my ladylove.” ; 

And then he turns and asks Marie 
pointblank if she has him. And you 
just ought to see that Percy! When 


does 
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the sure-enough 


Tommy first tackles 
his hands in his 


gen’ral, Percy sticks 
pockets, insolent, and grins, like in just 
about one minute there won’t be no 
Tommy, nor no us fellers, nor nothin’. 
And then’s his paw surrenders the look 
*t comes over his face is awful. He 
stares from his paw to Tommy and 
back again, like it’s the day of judg- 
ment, and he just learns he’s played 
the wrong system all his life. 

And Marie, she stands there a-lookin’ 
like she don’t care a hoot one way or 
the other, much, so long’s she sees a 
little excitement, until the sure-enough 
gen’ral surrenders and Tommy turns 
and asks her thataway. Then she just 
turns toward Percy, and after watchin’ 
him a minute, she says, says she: “I 
thought you said he could lick ’em with 
one hand tied behind him?” she says, 
sarcastic, and laughs raucous. 

“Bless my soul!” says the sure- 
enough gen’ral, grave. “It looks like 
I been trapped. Does I under- 
stand you brings these troops to assault 
a lady’s heart?” And he waves his 
hand toward us fellers. 

“Yes, sir,” says Tommy, serious. 
“That’s the way little gen’rals does.” 

“Well, well, well!’ says he, his eyes 
a-twinklin’. “And what does the little 
lady say?” 

And with that the “little lady,” which 
is Marie, of course, looks at Percy 
standin’ there defiant, and her 
in the air like it’s rubber. 


again, 
nose goes 

“Pooh!” swaggers 
his heel in the dirt. “Who cares! I was 
a-goin’ to stop goin’ with you this 
mornin’, anyway, and I forgets it.” 

And then, what you reckon? It’s her 
tongue! Sure it is! I sees it flash red 
in the syn as she unhooks it toward 
him, and there she stands, half scrooch- 
in’, a-pointin’ it away at Percy like she 
despises him most thorough. Then she 
turns, jaunty, and goes a-struttin’ up 
to Tommy. 

“Does you love me again, Marie?” 
Tommy asks her, tender. 

“T always did,” says she, a-tossin’ her 
yeller head. Which is the most delib- 
erate lie I ever hears uttered. 


Percy, a-diggin’ 
! 
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HE big yellow car 
came ripping down 
the road. A clean, 
hard ribbon of a road, 
skirting the tawny 
marsh that lay this 
sparkling August 
morning under a 

glaze of turquoise-blue water at high 

tide. 

With a devilish wail from its siren, 
the yellow car whizzed past my house 
abandoned by the marsh. I was just in 
time, as I raised my head above the 
rambling old wall of my courtyard, to 
catch sight of my good friend the curé 
on the back seat, holding on tight to 
his saucer-like hat. In the same rapid 
glance I saw the fluttering ends of a 
bottle-green veil in front of the curé’s 
nose and knew Germaine was driving. 

“Lucky curé,” I said to myself, as 
I returned to my half-finished sketch. 
“Carried off again to luncheon by one 
of the dearest of little women.” 

No wonder during his lonely win- 
ters, when every villa or chateau of 
every friend of his for miles around is 
closed, and my vagabond village of 
Pont du Sable rarely sees a Parisian, 
the curé longs for midsummer. It is 
his gayest season, since hardly a day 
passes but some friend kidnaps him 
from his presbytery that lies snug and 
silent back of the crumbling wall which 
hides both his house and his wild gar- 
den from the gaze of the passer-by. 

He is the kind of curé whom it is 
a joy to invite—this straight, strong 
curé who is French to the backbone, 
with his devil-may-care geniality, his 
irresistible smile of a comedian, his 
quick wit of an Irishman, and his heart 
of gold, 


To-day Germaine had captured him 
and was speeding him away to a jolly 
luncheon of friends at her villa, some 
twenty kilométres below Pont du Sa- 
ble. Germaine with her trim, lithe fig- 
ure and merry, brown eyes. , Eyes that 
can become in a flash as calm and se- 
rious as the curé’s, and in turn with 
her moods—for Germaine is a pretty 
collection of moods—gleam with the 
impulsive deviltry of a gamine. Ger- 
maine who teases an old vagabond 
painter like myself by daubing a pur- 
ple moon in the middle of my morning 
sketch, adds a dab on my nose when 
[ protest, and the next instant em- 
braces me and begs my forgiveness. 

I cannot conceive of any one not 
forgiving Germaine. This adorable lit- 
tle Parisienne, beneath whose firm and 
delicate beauty lies her warm heart, as 
golden in quality as the curé’s. 

Ah! It is gay enough in midsummer 
with Germaine and such other good 
bohemians as Alice de Bréville, Tan- 
rade the composer, and his reverence 
to cheer my house abandoned by the 
marsh, 

I heard the yellow car tearing back 
to Pont du Sable late that night. It 
slowed down as it neared my walled 
domain, and with a wrenching grunt 
stopped in front of my gate. The next 
instant the door of my den opened and 
in rushed the curé. 

“All of us to luncheon to-morrow at 
The Three Wolves!” he cried, flinging 
his hat on the floor. Then, bending 
with a grin of satisfaction over the 
lamp chimney, he kindled the end of 
a fat cigarette he had rolled in the 
dark. His eyes were snapping, while 
the corners of his clean-shaven, humor- 
ous mouth twitched in a satisfied smile. 
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He strode up and down the room for 
some moments, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, his sun-tanned face beaming 
in the glow of the shaded lamplight, 
while he listened to my delight over 
the pleasant news he had brought. 

“Ah! They are good to me, these 
children of mine!” he declared sud- 
denly. “Germaine tells me there is a 
surprise in store for me and that I am 
not to know until to-morrow at lunch- 
eon. Beyond that she wou!'d tell me 
nothing, the little minx, except that I 
managed to make her confess that Alice 
was in the secret.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Sapristi!” said he. “I must be get- 
ting to bed; you, too, my old one, for 
we must get an early start in the morn- 
ing, if we are to reach The Three 
Wolves by noon.” He recovered his 


hat from the floor, straightened up, 
brushed the cigarette ashes from the 
breast of his long black soutane, shiny 
from wear, and held out his strong 


hand. 

“Sleep well,” he counseled, “for to- 
morrow we shall be en féte.” 

Then he swung open my door and 
passed out into the night, whistling as 
he crossed my courtyard a café-chan- 
tant air that Germaine had taught him. 

A moment later the siren of the yel- 
low car sent forth its warning wail, 
and he was speeding back to his pres- 
bytery under the guidance of Ger- 
maine’s chauffeur. 


The curé was raking out the oysters. 
He stood on the sandy rim of a pool 
of clear sea water that lay under the 
noonday sun like a liquid emerald. As 
Monsieur le Curé plunged in his long 
take and drew it back heavy with those 
excellent bivalves for which the restau- 
rant at The Three Wolves has long 
been famous, his tall black figure sil- 
houetted against the distant sea and 
sky reminded me of some great sea 
crow fishing for its breakfast. 

To the right of him crouched the 
restaurant, a low wooden structure with 
its back to the sea. It has the appear- 
ance of being cast there at high tide, 
its zigzag line of tiled roofs drying in 
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the sea air and sun, like the scaled shell 
of some stranded monster of the sea. 
There is a cavernous old kitchen with- 
in, resplendent in shining copper—a 
busy kitchen to-day, sizzling in good 
things and pungent with the aroma of 
two tender young chickens, basting on 
a spit. A jolly old kitchen, far more 
enticing than the dingy long dining 
room adjoining it, whose walls are fres- 
coed in panels representing bottle-green 
lobsters, gaping succulent clams, and 
ferocious crabs sidling away indignant- 
ly from nets held daintily by fine ladies 
and their gallants, in costumes that 
were in vogue before the Revolution. 
Even when it pours this cheerless old 
dining room at The Three Wolves is 
deserted, since there are half a score 
of far cozier little round pavilions for 
lovers and intimate friends, built over 
the oyster pools. 

PReyond them, hard by the desolate 
beach, lie the rocks known as The 
Three Wolves. In calm weather the 
surf smashes over their glistening 
backs; at low water, as it happened to 
be to-day, the seethe of the tide scur- 
ried about their dripping bellies green 
with hairy seaweed. 

Now and then came cheery ripples of 
laughter from our little pavilion, where 
Germaine and Alice de Bréville were 
arranging a mass of scarlet nas- 
turtiums, twining their green leaves 
and tendrils amongst the plates of hors 
d’wuvres and among the dust-caked 
bottles of Chablis and Burgundy. 
\lice, whose dark hair and olive skin 
are in strong contrast to Germaine’s 
saucy beauty. 

They had banished that good bohe- 
mian, Tanrade, who had offered his 
clumsy help and had spilled the sar- 
dines. He had climbed on the roof 
and dropped pebbles down on them 
through the cracks, and had later 
begged forgiveness through the keyhole. 
Now he was yelling like an Indian, this 
celebrated composer of ballets, as he 
swung a little peasant maid of ten in 
a creaky swing beyond the pool—a 
dear little maid with eyes as dark as 
Alice’s, who screamed from sheer de- 
light and insisted on that good fellow 
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playing all the games that lay about 
them, from tonneau to bilboquet. 

Together the curé and I carried the 
basket, now plentifully filled with oys- 
ters, back to the kitchen, while Tanrade 
was hailed from the pavilion, much to 
the little maid’s despair. 

“Dépéches-vous!’ cried Alice, who 
had straightway embraced her exiled 
Tanrade on his return and was now 
waving a summons to the curé and 
myself. 

“Bon!” shouted back the curé. “Al- 
lons, mes enfants, a table!—And the 
one who has no appetite shall be cast 
into the sea—by the heels,” added his 
reverence, 


Ah, what a breakfast followed! Such 
a rushing of little maids back and forth 
from the jolly kitchen with the great 
platters of oysters. What a sole smoth- 
ered in a mussel sauce! What a lob- 
ster, scarlet as the cap of a cardinal 
And 
the chickens! And the mutton! And 
the soufflé of potatoes and the salad 
of shrimps! Jon Dieu, what a lunch- 
eon! “Sprayed,” as the French say, 
with that rare old Chablis and mellow 
3urgundy. And what laughter and cam- 
araderie went with it from_the very 
beginning, for to be at table with 
friends in France is to be en féte. It 
is the hour when hearts are warmest 
and merriest. 

Ah, you dear 


and garnished in crisp Romaine! 


} little women! You 
who know just when to give those who 
love you a friendly pressure of the 
hand or the gift of your lips if needs 
be, even in the presence of so austere 
a personage as Monsieur le Curé. You 
who understand. You who are tender 
or merry with the mood, or contrary 
to the verge of exasperation—only to 
caress with the subtle light of your eyes 
and be forgiven. 

It was not until we had reached our 
coffee and liqueurs that the surprise for 
the curé was forthcoming. Hardly had 
the tiny glasses been filled, when the 
clear tone of the bell ringing from the 
ancient church of The Three Wolves 
made us cease our talk to listen. 

Alice turned to the curé. It was evi- 
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dently the moment she had been wait- 
ing for. 

“Listen,” said Alice softly. 
delicious !”’ 

“Tt is the bell of St. Marie,’ 
the curé. 

Even Tanrade was silent now, for the 
curé had made the sign of the cross, 
and as his fingers moved I saw a pe- 
culiar look come into his eyes—a look 
of mingled disappointment and resig- 
nation. 

Again Alice spoke. 

“Your cracked bell at Pont du Sable 
has not long to ring, my friend,” she 
said very tenderly, 

“One must be content, my child, with 
what one has,” replied the curé gravely. 

Alice leaned toward him and whis- 
pered something in his ear, Germaine 
smiling the while. 

I saw his reverence give a little start 
of surprise. 

“No, no!” he protested half aloud. 
“Not that! It is too much to ask of 
you with all vour rehearsals at the 
Bouffes Parisiennes coming.” 

“Parbleu!’ exclaimed Alice. “It 
will not be so very difficult. I shall 
accomplish it. You shall see what a 
concert we shall give—we shall make 
a lot of money, every one will be there. 
It has the voice of a frog, your bell. 
Dieu! What a fuss it makes over its 
crack! You shall have a new one. 
Two new ones, mon ami, even if we 
have to make bigger the belfry of your 
little gray church to hang them.” 

The curé grew quite red. I saw for 
an instant his eyes fill with tears; then, 
with a benign smile, he laid his hand 
firmly over Alice’s and, lifting the tips 
of her fingers, kissed them twice in 
gratefulness. 

He was very happy. He was happy 
all the way back in-Germaine’s yellow 
car to Pont du Sable. Happy when 
he thrust his heavy key in the rusty 
lock of the small door that let him into 
his silent garden, cool under the stars, 
and sweet with the scent of roses. 


“How 


returned 


A long winter has passed since that 
memorable luncheon at The Three 
Wolves. Our little pavilion over the 
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emerald pool will never see us reunited, 
I fear. A cloud has fallen over my 
good friend the curé, a cloud so unbe- 
lievable and yet so dense, if it be true, 
and so filled with ominous mutterings 
of thunder and lightning—crime, dei- 
alcation, banishment, and the like— 
that I go about my work dazed at the 
rumored situation. 

They tell me the curé still says mass, 
and, when it is over, regains the pres- 
bytery by way of the back lane skirt 
ing the marsh. I am also told that lie 
rarely even ventures into his garden, 
but spends most of his days and half 
of his nights alone in his den with the 
door locked and strict orders to his 
faithful old servant Marie, who adores 
him, that he will see no one who calls. 

For days I have not laid eyes on him. 
Ile who kept his napkin tied in a sail- 
or’s knot in my cupboard and came 
to breakfast, luncheon, or dinner when 
he pleased, waking up my house aban- 
doned by the marsh with his good hu- 
mor, joking with Suzette, my little 
maid-of-all-work, until her fair cheeks 
grew the rosier, and rousing me out of 
the blues with his quick wit and _ his 
hearty laugh. 

It seems impossible to me that he is 
vuilty of what he is accused, yet the 
facts seem undeniable. 

Only the good go wrong, is it not 
o? The bad have become so common- 
place they do not attract our attention, 

Now, the ways of the curé were al- 
ways just. I have never known him 
to do a mean thing in his life, far less 
a dishonest one. I have known him to 
give the last few sous he possessed to 
a hungry fisher woman who needed 
bread for herself and her brood of 
children, and content himself with what 
was left among the few remaining 
vegetables in his garden. There are 
days, too, when he is forced to live 
frugally upon a peasant soup and a 
pear for dinner, and there have been 
occasions, to my knowledge, when the 
soup had to be omitted and his menu 
reduced to a novel, a cigarette, and the 
pear, 

It is a serious matter the separation 
of the state from the church in [rance, 
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since it has left the priest with the 
munificent salary of four hundred 
francs a year, out of which he must 
pay his rent and give to the poor. 

Once we dined nobly together upon 
two fat sparrows, and again we had 
a blackbird for dinner. He had killed 
it that morning from his window while 
shaving, for I saw the lather dried on 
the stock of his duck gun. 

Monsieur le Curé is ingenious when 
it conies to hard times, 

Again there are days when he is in 
luck, when some generous parishioner 
has had the forethought to restock his 
larder. Upon such bountiful occasions 
he insists on Tanrade and myself din- 
ing with him at the presbytery as long 
as these luxuries last, refusing to dine 
with either of us until there is no more 
left of his own to give. 

The last time I saw him I had no- 
ticed a marked change in his rever- 
ence. He was moody and unshaven, 
and his saucer-like hat was as dusty and 
spotted as his frayed soutane. Only 
now and then he gave out flashes of his 
old geniality, and even they seemed 
forced. I was amazed at the change 
in him; and yet, when I consider all I 
have heard since, I do not wonder 
much at his appearance. 

Tanrade tells me—and he evidently 
believes it—that some fifteen hundred 
francs, raised by Alice’s concert and 
paid over to the curé to purchase the 
bells for his little gray church, have 
disappeared and that his reverence re- 
fuses to give any account, 

Despite his hearty bohemian spirit, 
Tanrade, like most musicians, is a 
dreamer and as ready as a child to be- 
lieve anything and anybody. Being a 
master of the pianoforte and a com- 
poser of rare talent, he can hardly be 
called sane. And yet, though I have 
seen him enthusiastic, misled, moved 
to tears over nothing, indignant over 
an imaginary insult, or ready to for- 
give any one who could be fool enough 
to be his enemy, I have never known 
him so thoroughly upset or so positive 
in his convictions as when the other 
morning, ag I sat loafing before my 
fire, he entered my den. 
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“It is incredible, mon vieus, incred- 
ible!” he gasped, throwing himself dis- 
consolately into my armchair. “I have 
just been to the presbytery; not only 
does he refuse to give an account of 
the money, but he declines to offer any 
explanation beyond the one that ‘he 
spent it.” More, he sits hunched up 
before his stove in the little room off 
the kitchen, chewing the end of a cig- 
arette. Why, he didn’t even ask me 
to have a drink—the curé, mon ami— 
our curé—the man we love! Mon 
Dieu, what a mess! Ah, Mon Dieu!” 

He sank his chin in his hands and 
gazed at me with a look of utter de- 
spair. 

I regarded him keenly, then I went to 
the decanter and poured for him a stiff 
glass of applejack. 

“Drink that,” said I, “and get nor- 
mal.” 

With an impetuous gesture he waved 
it away. 

“No, not now!” he exclaimed. “Wait 
until I tell you all—nothing until | 
tell you.” 

“Go on, then,” I returned. “I want 
to hear all about this wretched busi- 
ness. Go slow and tell it to me from 
top to bottom. I am not as convinced 
of the curé’s guilt as you are, old boy. 
There may be nothing in it more than 
a pack of village lies, and if there 
a vestige of the truth, we may, by put- 
ting our heads together, help matter 

He started to speak, but I held up 
my hand. 

“One thing before you go on,” I de- 
clared, with conviction. “I can no more 
believe the curé is dishonest than Alice 
or yourself. It is ridiculous to pre- 
sume so for a moment. I have known 
the curé too well. .He is a prince. He 
has a heart as big as all outdoors. 
Look at the good he’s done in this 
village. There is not a vagabond in 
it but will tell you he is as right as 
rain. Ask the people he helps what 
they think of him; they'll tell you ‘he’s 
just the curé for Pont du Sable.’ 
Voila! That’s what they’ll tell you, 
and they mean it. All the gossip in 
the world can’t hurt him. Here,” I 
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cried, forcing the glass into his hand, 
“get that down you, you maker of bal- 
lets, and proceed with the horrible de- 
tails, but proceed gently, merrily, with 
the right sort of beat in your heart, for 
the curé is as much a friend of yours 
as he is of mine.” 

Tanrade shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders, and for some moments sipped his 
At length he set it down on the 
broad table at his elbow and said slow- 
ly: 

“You know how good Alice is, how 
much she will do for any one she is 
fond of—for a friend, I mean, like 
the curé. Very well, it is not an easy 
thing to give a concert in Paris that 
earns fifteen hundred francs for a curé 
whom it is safe to say no one in the 
audience, save Germaine, Alice, and 
myself had ever heard of. It was a 
veritable tour de force to organize. 
You were not there. I’m glad you 
were not. It was a dull old concert 
that would not have amused you much 
—Lassive fell ill at the last moment, 
Delmar was in a bad humor, and the 
quartette had played the night before at 
a ball at the Elysée and were‘ barely 
awake. Yet in spite of it the theatre 
was packed, a chic audience, too. Fram- 
bord came out with half a column in the 
Critique des Arts with a pretty com- 
pliment to Alice’s executive energy, and 
ded ‘that it was one of the 
es of the season.’ He must have been 
drunk when he wrote it. I played bad- 
lv—I never can play when they talk. 
It was as garrulous as a fish market 
in front. Enfin! It was over, and we 
telegraphed his reverence the result; 
from a money standpoint it was a suc- 
ces fou.” 

Tanrade leaned back and for a few 
seconds gazed at the ceiling of my den. 

“Where every penny has gone,” he 
resumed, with a strained smile, “Dieu 
sait! There is no bell, not even the 
sound of one, et i 

He turned abruptly and reached for 
his glass, forgetting he had drained it. 
A fly was buzzing on its back in the 
last drop. And then we ‘both smiled 
grimly, for we were thinking of Mon- 
sieur le Curé, 
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I rang the bell of the presbytery 
early the next morning by inserting 
my jackknife to spare my fingers, in 
a loop at the end of a crooked wire 
which dangles over the rambling wall 
of the curé’s garden. The door itself 
is of thick oak and framed by stones 
overgrown with lichens—a solid old 
playground for nervous lizards when 
the sun shines, and a favorite stick- 
ing place for snails when it rains. I 
had to tug hard on the crooked wire 
before I heard a faint jingle issuing 
in response from the curé’s cavernous 
kitchen, whose hooded chimney and 
stone-paved floor I love to paint. 

Now came the klop-klop of a pair 
of sabots; then the creak of a heavy 
key as it turned over twice in the rusty 
lock, and his faithful Marie cautiously 
opened the garden door. I do not know 
how old Marie is, there is so little left 
of this good soul to guess by. Her 
small shrunken body is bent from age 
and hard work. Her hands are heavy 

the fingers gnarled and out of pro- 
portion to her gaunt thin wrists. She 
has the wrinkled, leathery face of some 
kindly gnome. She opened her eyes 
in a sort of mute appeal as I inquired 
if Monsieur le Curé were at home. 

“Ah! My poor monsieur, his rev- 
erence see no one,” she faltered. “Ah, 
mais!” she sighed, knowing that I knew 
the change in her master and the gos- 
ip thereof. 

“My good Marie,” I said, 
sively patting her bony shoulder, “tell 
his reverence that I must see him. 
Old friends as we are——” 

“Bon Dieu, oui!’ she exclaimed, with 
another sigh. “Such old friends as 
you and he! I will go and see,” said 
she, and turned bravely back down 
the path that led to his door, while I 
waited among the roses. 

A few moments later Marie beckoned 
to me from the kitchen window. 

“He will see you,” she whispered, 
as I crossed the stone floor of the kitch- 
en. ‘He is in the little room.” And 
she pointed to a narrow door close by 
the big chimney, a door with old-fash- 
ioned panes upon which are glued 
transparent chromos of wild ducks. 


persua- 
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I knocked gently. 

“Entrez!” came a tired voice from 
within. 

[ turned the knob and entered his 
den—a dingy little box of a room sunk 
a step below the level of the kitchen, 
with a smoke-grimed ceiling and cor- 
ners littered with dusty books and pam- 
phlets. 

He was sitting with his back to me, 
humped up in a worn armchair before 
his small stove, just as Tanrade had 
found him. As I edged around his 
table, past a rack holding his guns half- 
hidden under two dilapidated game 
bags and a bicycle tire long out of 
service, he turned his hollow eyes to 
mine with a look I shall long remem- 
ber and feebly grasped my outstretched 
hand. 

“Come,” said I, “you’re going to get 
a grip on yourself, mon ami, You're 
going to get out of this wretched, un- 
kempt state of melancholia at once. 
Tanrade has told me much. You know 
as well as I do the village is a nest of 
gossip, that they make a mountain out 
of a molehill. If I were a pirate chief 
and had captured this vagabond port 
I'd have a few of those wagging 
tongues taken out and keelhauled in 
the bay.” 

He started as if in pain and again 
turned his haggard eyes to mine. 

“T don’t believe there’s a word of 
truth in it,” I declared hotly. 
“There—is,” he returned 
trembling so his voice faltered. 

am—a thief.” 

He sat bolt upright in his chair, star- 
ing at me like a man who had suddenly 
become insane. His declaration was so 
sudden and amazing that for some mo- 
ments I knew not what to reply; then 
a feeling of pity took possession of me. 
Hle was still my friend whatever he 
had done. I saw his gaze revert to 
the crucifix hanging between the stained 
engravings of two venerable saints 
over the mantel back of the stone, a 
mantel heaped with old shot bags and 
empty cartridge shells. 

“Tlow the devil did it happen?” I 
blurted out at length. “You don’t mean 
to say you stole the money ?” 


hoarsely, 
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“Spent it,” he replied half inaudibly. 
“How spent it? On yourself?” 
“No, no! Thank God——” 

“How then?” 

He leaned forward, his head sunk in 
his hands, his eyes riveted upon mine. 

“There is so much dire need of 
money,” he said, catching his breath 
between his words. “We are all hu- 
man, all weak in the face of another’s 
misery. It takes a strong heart, a 
strong mind, a strong body to resist. 
There are some temptations too terri- 
ble even for a priest. I wish with all 
my heart that Alice had never given it 
into my hands.” 

I started to speak, but he held up his 
arms, 

“Do not ask me more,” he pleaded. 
“T cannot tell you. I am ill and weak 
—my courage has gone.” 

“Is there any of the money left?” I 
ventured quietly, after waiting in vain 
for him to continue. 

“IT do not know,” he returned wear- 
ily. “Most of it is gone. Over there 
beneath the papers in the little drawer,” 
he said, pointing to the corner, “I kept 
it there. Yes, there is some left, but 
I have not dared count it.” 

Again there ensued a painful silence 
while I racked my brain for a scheme 
that might still save the situation, bad 
as it looked. In the state he was in 
[I had not the heart to worry out of 
him a fuller confession. Most of the 
fifteen hundred francs was gone, that 
was plain enough. What he had done 
with it I could only conjecture. Had 
he given it to save another, I wondered, 
some man or woman whose very life 
and reputation depended upon it? Had 
he fallen in love hopelessly and past 
all reasoning? There is no man that 
some woman cannot make her slave. 
It was not many years ago that a far 
more saintly priest than he eloped to 
Belgium with the pretty schoolmis- 
tress of Les Fosses. Then I thought 
of Germaine. That little minx badly 
in debt? No, no, impossible. She 
was too clever, too honest for that. 

“Have you seen Alice?” I broke our 
silence at length. 


He shook his head wearily. “I could 
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not,” he replied, “I know the bitterness 
she must feel toward me.” 

At that moment- Marie knocked at 
the door. As she entered I saw that 
her wrinkled face was drawn, as with 
lowered eyes she regarded a yellow en- 
velope stamped with the seal of the 
République Frangaise. 

With a trembling hand she laid it 
beside the curé and left the room. 

The curé caught his breath; then he 
rose nervously tg his feet, steadying 
himself against the table’s edge as he 
tore open the envelope and glanced at 
its contents. With a low moan he sank 
back in his chair. 

“Go!” he pleaded huskily. “I wish 
to be alone. I have been summoned 
before the mayor.” 


Never before in the history of the 
whole country about had a curé been 
hauled to account. Pont du Sable was 
buzzing like a beehive over the affair. 
Along its single thoroughfare, flanked 
by the stone houses of the fishermen, 
the gossips clustered in groups. What 
I caught in passing proved to me again 
that his reverence had more friends 
than enemies. 

It was in the mayor’s kitchen, which 
serves him as executive chamber as 
well, that the official investigation took 
place. 

With the exception of the municipal 
council, consisting of the baker, the 
butcher, the grocer, and two raisers of 
cattle, none was to be admitted at the 
mayor’s save Tanrade, myself, and 
Alice de Bréville, whose presence the 
mayor had judged imperative and who 
had been summoned from Paris. 

Tanrade and I had arrived early— 
the mayor greeting us at the gate of 
his trim little garden and ushering us 
to our chairs in the clean, well-worn 
kitchen, with as much solemnity as if 
there had been a death in the house. 
Here we sat under the low ceiling of 
rough beams and waited in a funereal 
silence, broken only by the slow tick- 
ing of his tall clock in the corner. It 
was working as hard as it could, its 
brass pendulum swinging lazily toward 
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three o’clock, the hour appointed for 
the investigation. 

Monsieur le Maire to-day was no 
longer the genial, ruddy old raiser of 
cattle who stops me whenever I pass 
his gate with a hearty welcome. He 
was all mayor to-day, clean-shaven to 
the raw edges of his cropped gray side 
whiskers, with a look of grave impor- 
tance in his shrewd eyes and a firm 
setting of his wrinkled upper lip that 
indicated the dignity of his office, a 
fact which was further accentuated by 
his carefully brushed suit of black, a 
clean-starched collar, and a tri-colored 
silk sash with gold tassels, which he is 
forced to gird his fat paunch with when 
he either marries you or sends you to 
jail, 

The clock ticked on, its oaken case 
reflecting the copper light from a line 
of saucepans hanging beside it on the 
wall. Presently the municipal council 
filed in and seated themselves about a 
centre table upon which lay in readiness 
Being somewhat 


pen, ink, and paper. 
ill at ease in his starched shirt, the florid 
grocer coughed frequently, while the 
two cattle raisers in their black blouses 
talked in guttural whispers over a bar- 


gain in calves. Through the open win- 
dow, screened with cool rose vines, 
came the faint murmur of the village. 
Suddenly it ceased. I rose, and going 
to the window, looked up the street. 
The curé was coming down it, striding 
along as straight as a savage, nodding 
to those who nodded to him. An old 
fisher woman hobbled forth and kissed 
his hand. Young and old, gamblers of 
the sea, lifted their caps as he passed. 

“The census of opinion is with him,” 
| whispered to Tanrade as I regained 
my chair. “He has his old grit with 
him, too,” 

The next instant, his reverence strode 
in before us, firm, cool, and so thor- 
oughly master of himself that a feel- 
ing of intense relief stole over me. 

“IT have come,” he said, in a clear, 
even voice, “in answer to your sum- 
mons, Monsieur le Maire.” 

The mayor rose, bowed gravely, 
waved the curé to a chair opposite the 
municipal council, and continued in si- 


lence the closely written contents of 
two official documents containing the 
charge. 

The stopping of an automobile at his 
gate now caused him to look up signifi- 
cantly. Madame de Bréville had ar- 
rived. As Alice entered every man in 
the room rose to his feet. Never had 
I seen her look lovelier, gowned as she 
was in simple black, her dark hair 
framing her exquisite features pale as 
ivory, her sensitive mouth tense as she 
pressed Tanrade’s hand nervously and 
took her seat beside us. For an instant 
I saw her dark eyes flash as she met 
the steady gaze of the curé’s. 

“In the name of the République 
Frangaise,” began the mayor in meas- 
ured tones. 

The curé folded his arms, his eyes 
fixed on the open door, 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Alice, “I 
wish it to be distinctly understood be- 
fore you begin, Monsieur le Maire, that 
I am here wholly against my will.” 

The curé turned sharply. 

“You have summoned me,” contin- 
ued Alice, “and there was no alternative 
but to come. I know nothing in detail 
concerning the charge against Monsieur 
le Curé, nor do I wish to take any part 
whatsoever in this unfortunate affair. 
It is imperative that I return to Paris 
in time to play to-night. I beg of you 
that you will let me go at once.” 

There was a polite murmur of sur- 
prise from the municipal council. The 
curé sprang to his feet. 

“Alice, my child!” he cried. 
at me.” 

Her eyes again met his own, her lips 
twitching nervously, her breast heav- 
ing. _ 
“T wish you to judge me before you 
go,” he pleaded. ‘They accuse me of 
being a thief.” His voice rose suddenly 
to its full vibrant strength. “They do 
not know the truth.” 

Alice leaned forward, her lips part- 
ed, her breath coming quick. 

“God only knows what this winter 
has been,’ declared his reverence. 
“Empty nets—always empty nets!” 

He struck the table with his clinched 
fist. 


“Look 
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“Empty nets,” he cried, “until I could 
bear it no longer. My children were 
in dire need. They came to you,” he 
declared, turning to the mayor, “and 
you refused them.” 

The mayor shrugged his shoulders 
‘with a grunt df resentment. 

“T gave what I could, while it lasted, 
from the public fund,” he explained 
frankly. ‘‘There were new roads to be 
cut.” 

“Roads!” shouted the curé. “What 
are roads in comparison to illness and 
starvation? They came to me,” he 
went on, turning to Alice, “little chil- 
dren, mothers ill with little children 
and not a sou in the house and none 
to be earned fishing. Old men crying 
for bread for those whom they loved. 
I grew to hate the very thought of the 
bells. They seemed to me a needless 
luxury among so much misery.” 

His voice rose until it rang clear in 
the room. 


“I gave it to them!” he cried out. 
“There in my little drawer lay the pow- 
er to save those who were near death 
from sickness, from dirt, from priva- 
tion.” 

Alice’s ringless hands were clinched 


in her lap. “And I saw as I gave,” 
continued the curé, “the end of pain 
and of hunger. Little by little I gave, 
hoping somehow to replace it, until I 
lared give no more,” 

He paused and drew forth from the 
breast of his soutane a small cotton 
sack that had once held his gunwads. 

“Here is what is left, gentlemen,” 
said he, facing the municipal council. 
“T have counted it at last. Four hun- 
dred and eighty francs, sixty-five 
centimes.” 

There were tears now in Alice’s eyes. 
Dark eyes that followed the curé’s with 
a look of tenderness and pain. 

The mayor sat breathing irritably 

As for the municipal council, it was 
evident to Tanrade and myself that 
not one of these plain, red-eared citi- 
zens was eager to send a priest to jail; 
it was their custom to occasionally go 
to mass, 

“Marianne’s illness,” 
curé, “was an important item. 


> 


continued the 


You 
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seemed to consider her case of typhoid 
as a malady that would cure itself if 
let alone. The fisher woman, Marianne, 
needed care, serious care, strong as she 
was, The girl she saved from drown- 
ing last year, and her baby, she still 
shelters among-her own children in 
her hut. They, too, had to be fed; 
for Marianne, was helpless to care for 
them. There was the little boy, too, of 
the Gavons—alone with a case of mea- 
sles well developed when I found him 
on the draughty floor of a loft. The 
mother and father had been drunk to- 
gether for three days at Bar la Rose. 
And there were others—the Mére Gail 
liard, would have been sold out 
for her rent, and poor old Varnet, the 
fisherman. He had no home, no money, 
no friends. He is eighty-four years 
old. Most of the winter he slept in 
a hedge under a cast-off sail. I got 
him a better roof and something for 
his stomach, Monsieur le Maire.” 

He paused again and drew out a fold- 
ed paper from his pocket. 

“Here is a list of all I can remember 
I have given to, and the amounts as 
near as | can recall them,” he said. 

Again he turned to Alice. 

“It is to you, dear friend, I have 
come to confess,” he continued. ‘As 
for you, gentlemen, my very life, the 
church I love, all that this village means 
lie in your hands. I do not beg 
your mercy. I sinned and I -shall 
take the conse \ll I ask you 
to do is to judge fairly the error of my 
ways.” 

Monsieur le Curé took his seat. 

“It is for you, Madame de Bréville, 
to decide,” said the mayor after a few 
moments’ conference with the council, 
“since the amount in question was given 
by your hand.” 


who 


to me 
I ave 


quences 


Alice rose. Softly she slipped past 
the municipal council of Pont du Sa- 
ble until she stood looking up into the 
curé’s eyes. Then her arms went 
about his strong neck, and she kissed 
him like a sister. 

“Child!” I heard him murmur. 

“We shall give another concert,” she 
whispered in his ear. 





A STORY IN THREE 


CHAPTER I. 


T was in Paris—a par- 
ticularly warm after- 
noon in early spring. 
The proprietor of the 
Café Royal looked at 
the thermometer with 
utmost satisfaction; 
assuredly it was lucky 

that such a favorable day should be the 
very one upon which his terrace was 
ready for the summer season. The 

hour of the apéritif was close at hand 
that mystical hour when the work- 
spirit of the Parisian seems to fall 
leep, and some new, tranquil other 
him. 
ck from the street, near the wall 
ivy that formed a between 
Café Royal and the Yellow Boar, 
vas a group of five men. 

These five men, with one other, who 
had not yet arrived at the restaurant, 
formed a little brotherhood of insep- 
arables, like many another such clique, 
famous in the chronicles of that foster- 
mother of talent, Paris. Of those now 
sitting at the table, the most conspicu- 
ous by far was the herculean blond 
giant, Paul Verney, the sculptor, noted. 
for sweet-tempered straightness in all 
his dealings with both man and woman, 
for appreciative valuation of the 
achievements of others, and an unas- 
sumed modesty in regard to his own 
gifts and repute. 

8 





ssesses 


screen 


PARTS.—PART I. 


Next to Verney sat Marcel Bluet, the 
genre painter, easily remembered by 
his classically handsome face and loose, 
soft clothes. Then came an empty 
chair, and then Antoine de Navins, a 
young architect of much _ promise, 
something of a dandy in dress, with a 
diminutive waxed mustache twisted to 
needle points. Jules Charante, the edi- 
tor of the Revue du Monde, was ad- 
justing his monocle between the prom- 
inent bones of cheek and brow, as he 
listened to the last, but by no means 
least, member of the fraternity, 
Thomas Cadwallader Smith, an Amer- 
ican. “Little Smith’ he was called in 
the quarter—a man who painted with 
lavish use of ene and materials, but 


n for living in Paris 


whose chier rea 


ed it; and whose ambi- 


made 


was that he 
tionless, optimistic temperament 
him popular everywhere. 

In the act of letting his melting ab- 
sinthe sugar fall in an opalescent cas- 
cade into a tall tumbler of water, Bluet 
jumped suddenly to his feet ; and, snap- 
ping his fingers, with a circular wave, 
beckoned the sixth member of their 
brotherhood, who, at that moment, was 
entering beneath the awning. 

This last arrival raised his chin and 
eyebrows a trifle in recognition, and at 
once began to zigzag his way among 
the tables. He was slight, boyish, 
small-boned, and brown of coloring; an 
inconspicuous type, that might pass un- 
noticed in a crowd of strangers; yet in- 
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terested looks and greetings met him 
on every side. At the table of his five 
friends he was received with a general 
shout of “Ah, here thou art!” “At 
last, mon vieux!” 

The new arrival dropped into the va- 
cant chair, and took off his hat. His 
smile. was bright, like that of a boy, 
and his brown hair, brushed straight 
off his high forehead and sleekly fol- 
lowing the outline of his small skull, 
added to the impression of naiveté, of 
youth, His eyes were dark, and, like 
his face, constantly changing expres- 
sion. He had no particular physical 
trait that marked his nationality, but it 
was probably the brownness of his skin 
—partly natural, partly tan—that made 
strangers often take him for an Italian. 

The attention of the group remained 
centred upon him, as though waiting 
for his news. As he said nothing, Ver- 
ney asked: “Have you been all this time 
at rehearsal? How does it go?” 


“Very well, I think,” Piotrovski an- 
swered half absently; then he added, 
with more enthusiasm: “Donnay is the 


wonder of managers. La Gioconde is 
going to excel herself this time—the 
part suits her admirably.” 

At this all showed a lively interest, 
and, carried away by sudden enthusi- 
asm, Bluet cried: “Then bravo, Jan! 
Paris is surely to have a treat to-night. 
Come, friends, a toast! To Jan, our 
Jan, and his greatest creation, ‘Le Fi- 
déle!’ ” 

Piotrovski started out of his preoc- 
cupation, as though in sudden fright; 
and, restraining the raised glasses on 
either side of him, cried: “Ah, don’t— 
my good friends, don’t! Drink to our 
friendship, if you like—and call me your 
Jan—I love that—or drink to Donnay 
or La Gioconde! But don’t drink to 
‘Le Fidéle’ as my greatest creation. 
You dishearten me!” 

All the light went out of his face. 
So might have sat the brooding image 
of hopeless failure. Certainly no one 
would have supposed him the greatest 
dramatic poet of the day on the eve of 
fresh success. 

“Jan, Jan, truly thou art too much!” 
exclaimed Little Smith. ‘As for me, I 
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fervently thank the gods for the great 
privilege which is given me of being 
able to touch the coat sleeve of genius; 
of being able, when they speak of Pio- 
trovski, to pipe up merrily and wave 
my handkerchief, and cry: ‘I know 
him!’ I wonder what the multitude, 
who burn incense before his picture, 
and scramble for editions de luxe of 
anything he chooses to write, would say 
if they could see him now? Here he 
sits, the picture of woe, because to- 
morrow he will be celebrated by one 
more success. One poor—great—little 
success!” He whimpered the last, as 
though lamenting. 

The others, apparently, agreed with 
Little Smith—all except Verney. He 
leaned across the tiny table, and put 
his great hand on Piotrovski’s shoul- 
der; with the other he raised his glass. 
“To ‘Ysulinde,’” he said quietly. 

Piotrovski raised his head, and a 
wave of radiance passed over his fea- 
tures, as quickly followed by wistful- 
ness as he looked up at the gigantic fig- 
ure of his best friend. “If I only could 
—if I only could!” he said, in a low, 
tense voice. But the next moment, as 
though ashamed of his seeming want 
of gratitude, he half stammered: 
“Thank you—all of you! It is not that 
I am ungrateful, it is only that—don’t 
you see ?—it makes me feel’’—he broke 
out helplessly—‘“as though I were ob- 
taining benefits on false pretenses!” He 
threw his hands out in a way he had, 
with the second and third finger more 
widely separated than the others— 
Verney put them like this in his statue 
of Inspiration, also in his Endymion. 
“IT know what it will be: They will hunt 
all over for me to-night until they find 
me, and I shall be dragged before the 
curtain. The house will ring full of 
bravos—God alone knows why, except 
that I happen to be the vogue—and | 
shall bow and try to look pleased, and 
stammer some senseless words that 
have no meaning to me. But’’—he 
leaned over the table, with his’ hands 
clasped tight, his face now glowing 
with enthusiasm—‘some day I shall 
give my beloved, indulgent Paris some- 
thing worthy of her! Some day, when 
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I finish ‘Ysulinde’!”’ Again his ex- 
pression changed, all boyishness 
seemed to have vanished, and a sug- 
gestion almost of fanaticism gleamed 
in the shadowed depths of his eyes. He 
spoke very slowly: “Ah, my friends, 
you all know I have but one hope, one 
thought, one purpose. All my life re- 
volves around that one effort—that one 
I cannot finish—which was to have 
been, which I pray with all my soul 
may be, a really great tragedy.” 

Not one in the little circle around 
him thought of smiling, none doubted 
for a moment the possibility of his 
knowing—what not one man in a thou- 
sand does know—which of his own 
work is best. His voice had been so 
low that those at the nearest table could 
not have heard what he said; the in- 
tensity of his feelings was revealed 
only to this little group of his intimates. 
That he should consider his dramas in- 
significant, and his success the stroke 
of luck—as he himself put it, like at- 
tracting the notice of a capricious wom- 
an because of a fantastic necktie— 
seemed to them incomprehensible. They 
did, however, do him the justice of be- 
lieving in his sincerity; no one who 
knew him could doubt that! So they 
all marveled at the genius, loved the 
man, and let it go at that. Verney, 
alone, understood as well as believed. 
But then the others did not know whole 

of “Ysulinde” by heart, as he 


They dropped the subject of the new 
play, and talked instead of the coming 


But even then Piotrovski re- 
mained the central personage. 

“Will you sit for me to-morrow, 
Jan?” asked Bluet eagerly. “There is 
an expression I need urgently for my 
poet.” 

Verney at the same time was observ- 
ing Piotrovski closely; he took out a 
pad and pencil, and sketched. 

Piotrovski laughed good-naturedly. 
“But, of course, my friend, if I can be 
of use, by all means!” 

After the hour for a sitting had 
been arranged, the conversation turned 
again, and they all teased De Navins, 
declaring he was in love. De Navins 


Salon. 
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sighed and looked appropriately senti- 
mental. 

“Here is a philanthropic idea—I give 
it to you gratis,” suggested Charante. 
“Have a deep love affair, a veritable 
grand passion, and make Jan your con- 
fessor. He says he can’t do love 
scenes.” 

“Jan would better have a love affair 
himself,” returned De Navins. 

For a moment there was the sugges- 
tion of an awkward silence, during 
which they all glanced apprehensively 
at Piotrovski; but the latter took the 
remark lightly, exclaiming: “My ex- 
periences are decreed by Fate to be of 
little worth—so you see it must be from 
those of my friends that I draw my 
inspiration. Luck to yours, Antoine!” 
He drained his glass and arose. 

A moment later, as he and his com- 
panions were leaving the café, a beau- 
tifully appointed carriage passed, in 
which were two ladies. The younger 
woman was facing the restaurant, lean- 
ing forward slightly, and, as she spoke 
to her companion, her smile was ra- 
diant. Suddenly, her attention was 
caught by Piotrovski—her sentence 
broke off, and for the space of a sec- 
ond her glance was leveled directly at 
him. With a slight start, as though of 
recognition, she inclined still farther 
forward. Then the carriage passed 
on, 

Little 
shrugged his shoul 
wry face. “That's how it is! To him 
that hath the gifts of the gods—to him 
is given the distinguished considera- 
tion of beautiful ladies. Who was 
that, Jan?” 

“T don’t know who she is.” He 
shrugged his shoulders, with assumed 
indifference ; “but, to his friend’s amaze- 
ment, he seemed agitated. Then, hail- 
ing a passing fiacre, he jumped in. 
“You will be there to-night?” he asked 
wistfully of those on the sidewalk. 

“But surely!’ was returned in en- 
thusiastic chorus. 

“Till to-night, then! To the Thé- 
atre Frangais!’’ he called to the driver, 
and was trundled out of sight. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The curtain fell on the third act. In 
the auditorium the lights and applause 
blazed out together, then the lights were 
lowered, and the curtain lifted once 
more on the moonlit battle scene. Amid 
“Ahs!” “Bravos!” the din of clapping 
palms, and the rapping of canes, the 
curtain came down again, and the lights 
remained up. 

The buzz. of conversation spread 
quickly through the boxes and galleries, 
and the audience relaxed from its atti- 
tude of concentration. Down in the or- 
chestra stalls, men with their tall hats 
on the backs of their heads stood star- 
ing through their opera glasses at the 
occupants of the boxes, while above the 
din of voices rose the Paris newsboy’s 
familiar nasal cry that ends like the 
snapping of a whip: “Le Soir! Le Soir! 
L’Entr’acte!” 

Out in the promenoir, a group of 
journalists were discussing the play. 
“It is astonishing,” said one, “that the 
public appreciates his work. He is 
much more a poet than a dramatist.” 
“Yes, but he is an original!” said an- 
other. “His genius is undeniable.” A 
third extolled the flexibility of his stan- 
zas, in which thought succeeded strik- 
ing thought with the effortless grace 
of pearls slipping along a_ string. 
\gainst these were raised occasional 
dissenting who wanted 
vivid images of glaring colors, clash- 
ing cymbals, and action, rather than 
ideas, expressed disappointment. Those 
who subsist on meat and strong drink 
fare badly on nuts and wild honey. 

Behind the curtain, Piotrovski—the 
strain of a first performance affecting, 
as always, his every faculty—looked 
nervously through the bull’s-eye at the 
brilliant audience. The women’s 
dresses in the boxes and first galleries 
made a bright band as of flowers. Many 
of the men had their backs turned to 
the stage, but here and there he recog- 
nized well-known figures, firstnighters, 
critics, with the indiscriminates that 
make up that body known as the gen- 
eral public. He saw also various famil- 
iar and friendly faces, and his gaze 


voices; thos¢ 


lingered with affection at the left-stage 
baignoire—where men’s black coats 
made a yawning space, relieved only 
by the white blaze of shirt fronts. The 
great width of Verney’s, precisely in 
the centre, was flanked by the crump- 
ling, shiny white plaits covering the 
affectionate heart of Bluet, and the 
stiff, boardlike achievement of Little 
Smith. Verney’s leonine head was 
thrown into relief against the black 
shoulder of Charante, who stood be- 
hind him. Beside him again, Piotrovski 
saw the arm of another figure, which 
he knew to be that of De Navins. 

With a feeling of content that these 
good friends were with him, he let his 
glance follow around the house across 
the ring of faces, until---suddenly, with 
an unaccountable quickening of pulse, 
he recognized, in a box on the right, 
the lady who that afternoon had passed 
in the victoria. 

Slender, but not angular, she was 
what the French call fausse maigre. She 
wore a white dress of thin, filmy ma- 
terial, cut out a little in the neck, with 
a string of pearls around her throat; 
her hat, neither large nor small, was 
of white straw, with some roses on it. 
Piotrovski knew nothing of fashions, 
and yet he realized, without the slight- 
est question, that she was not only 
dressed according to fashion, but was 
the very essence of fashion in its best 
form, 

She sat against the right-hand side 
of the box, so that her face was turned 
toward him, indolently waving a fan 
of long, white ostrich feathers—ostrich- 


feather fans had long gone out of 


-mode, but in her hands they had come 


in again. Her head was small, and her 
waving hair was very dark brown, ex- 
cept where, here and there, a high 
light revealed a coppery glint. Her 
brown eyes, deep set between thick 
lashes, looked darker than they were, 
in contrast with a pale and beautifully 
moulded oval face; her mouth was 
rather small, but quite lovely—especial- 
ly in expression. He realized that hers 
was a personality which one might 
constantly pass by without notice, but 
which, if once it should claim atten- 
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tion, would never thereafter lose its 
hold. 

The manager pounded with his stick 
on the stage, and Piotrovski made his 
way to the wings, thence into the 
baignoire where his friends were. As 
he entered, Bluet wanted to put him 
in front, but he stood up in the farthest 
corner, at the back of the box. Again 
his eyes were drawn to the unknown 
lady on the other side of the house. 
He wanted not so much to observe her, 
this time, as to study the effect of the 
play upon her. There was not much 
light, as it was the scene where they 
had carried the dying poet, stretched 
upon a cot, into the hospital tent. The 
princess, in the costume of a sister of 
mercy, was kneeling beside him, telling 
the beads of her rosary. Through the 
first part of the act, the poet, in his de- 
lirium, fitfully rehearsed scenes of bat- 
tle, interspersed with the story of his 
love for the princess. 

Piotrovski’s unknown was leaning 
forward, utterly absorbed, and as the 
poet began the verses: “Le plus supréme 
désir, ma princesse adorée,” she held her 
fan closed tightly in her clinched hand, 
which rested on the railing of the box. 
Her lips were slightly parted, and her 
expression so far interpreted the poet’s 
words that she might herself have been 
reciting the poem. The whole house 
remained hushed and breathless dur- 
ing this scene and the one following, 
the poet, in his last flicker of 
consciousness, becomes aware of his 
surroundings, and realizes that it is 
the princess who is kneeling at his side. 

All this time Piotrovski watched the 
woman in the box. She had shown 
the most ardent appreciation and sym- 
pathy, until the princess spoke. Then, 
abruptly, she sat up straight, and she 
looked cold and indifferent throughout 
the remainder of the act. 

When the final curtain had descend- 
ed, the applause was deafening. Canes, 
heels, palms, and throats resounded as 
the actors made their bows together 
and individually. The poet, healthily 
risen from the dead, and the princess, 
simpering and very unlike a sister of 
mercy, smiled their thanks. And then 
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{17 
came thé call “Piotrovski! Author Pio- 
trovski!” until the curtain went up once 
more, disclosing the company in a line, 
with Piotrovski in the centre, between 
the poet and the princess. 

Leading La Gioconde, who _ had 
played the poet, to the front of the 
stage, he bowed to her. He did it sim- 
ply, as though he were saying: “Thank 
you so much, but why do you call for 
me? It is La Gioconde who creates the 
role.” 

The house thundered its .call for a 
speech. But, with a helpless, naive ex- 
pression, he said “Merci” with his lips, 
bowed again to La Gioconde, and the 
curtain went down. Afterward, to his 
chagrin, he remembered that he had 
involuntarily looked up for the particu- 
lar applause of two _ white-gloved 
hands. But in the box at the right, 
the only feminine hands that were clap- 
ping were sombrely encased in black. 

“Why do I think of her?” he asked 
himself, and irritably thrust the 
thought out of mind. 

He hurried back into the corridor of 
the dressing rooms to say some words 
of thanks and appreciation to those 
who had taken part in the perform- 
ance, after which he joined his friends, 
who were waiting in the lobby. All 
the audience had gone, so there was 
no one to witness the way he was pat- 
ted, and applauded—even hugged by 
ho then rushed off to get 

office of his paper. 


Little Smith, 
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his “copy” into 
At la 


’ Bluet, 
and Piotrovski got into one fiacre. Ver- 
Piotrovski, un- 
strung after the long strain of rehear- 
sals and performance, asked, in alarm: 
“Where are you going, my friends ?” 
“Have you forgotten the Descharmes 


st, Verney 


ney gave an address. 


have a reception to-night? You prom- 
ised the duke you would go.” 

“No, no, I am not going! I’m nerv- 
ous and all in the air.” 

Following an impulse to escape, he 
made a move to get out of the carriage, 
but Verney held him in his ponderous 
grasp, while Little Smith broke in: 
“Your lady of the victoria is going to 
be there! I found that out!” 
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Piotrovski had no mind to go to the 
reception, but ceased struggling in the 
giant’s grip, because it was easier to 
yield beneath the hold of Verney than 
to combat it, and he waited for a chance 
to dodge and bolt. Nevertheless, Little 
Smith’s information fell like drops of 
water down a parched throat; Piotrov- 
ski absorbed it eagerly. 

“The lady in question was at the play 
to-night, with the Montmorencys,” Lit- 
tle Smith was saying. “I don’t know 
many of the old faubourgs—they don’t 
like Americans, as a rule, but De Na- 
vins knew them, so he went around in 
the second entr’acte, and was presented 
to Would you like to know her 
name? Oh, well, if you don’t care!” 
He shrugged his shoulders, in excellent 
imitation of a Frenchman. “She is not 
a native of France, for one thing! I'll 
give you that information, just out of 
good friendship—also this: She is a 
Madame la Duchesse, anyway, so you 
cannot fall in love and marry her.” 

“Listen to the little American,” said 
Bluet banteringly, “to whom romance 
always is spelled m-a-r-r-i-a-g-e.” 

“Well, and what if it is?” Little 
Smith retorted, “Jan is not like you, 
you old boulevardier, with a twirl of 
your mustache and smile of the eye for 
every grisette! It is well to tell him, 
therefore, that his duchesse is not mar- 
riageable.” 

Bluet laughed good-humoredly, and 
Piotrovski interposed with more seri- 
ousness than the occasion seemed to 
call for: “I don’t want to marry any 
one. Besides,” he added abruptly, “I 
have a wife already.” 

This was received in awkward si- 
lence. Piotrovski’s marriage was a 
subject tacitly understood in the circle 
around him as a-matter for silence. As 
usual, Verney sprang into the breach. 

“T beseech you, Jan, come to the re- 
ception with us! The duke is an old 
friend of yours, and has a right to be 
offended that you never go to his house. 
Come just for a time, won’t you? J ask 
it seriously as a favor.” 

Put that way, Piotrovski saw no help 
for it but to yield. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Between the old bronze gates of the 
house of the Duke Descharme, many 
carriages were passing. The fiacre con- 
taining the four friends had to be emp- 
tied quickly—a circumstance which 
would have given Piotrovski little 
chance of escape, even had he intended 
to protest further against coming. The 
arm of the giant linked in his own was 
also a compelling force, and he soon 
found himself ascending the curved 
stairway, upon the broad steps of which 
sO many generations of celebrities and 
personages of fashion had mounted and 
descended. 

There was a great crowd, and Pio- 
trovski’s small, brown, inconspicuous 
appearance allowed him, after greeting 
his host and hostess, to escape unob- 
served and find a seat hidden by plants, 
from which vantage he could watch the 
kaleidoscope without necessity to be- 
come an active part of it. 

Piotrovski’s aimless, yet restless, at- 
tention wandered from passing group 
to group. 

A momentary thinning of the crowd 
revealed Verney talking to the Com- 
tesse de la Tour, a fragile and beauti- 
ful woman, whose elegance and grace 
were suggestive of his unknown. Ver- 
ney’s thumb was making outlines on 
the atmosphere, and his rugged face 
was full of enthusiasm. Little Smith, 
now here, now there, was beaming. 
And with good reason, since he was 
one of the very few Americans who 
had ever been admitted to this famous 
old house. Furthermore, no one 
laughed at his accent or at his still more 
unpardonable confusion of genders, and 
his contagiously happy disposition met 
a reflected good humor on all sides. 

But Piotrovski was not allowed to 
linger in his corner. As he was about 
to make a dash for the stairway in or- 
der to escape, his impulse was checked 
by a sudden glimpse of the slender out- 
line of his unknown. She was within a 
few paces of him, talking to a famous 
minister, Again, just as in the carriage 
this afternoon, a perceptible animation 
overspread her features, and for a hes- 
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itating moment she seemed on the 
verge of a friendly acknowledgment; 
then she quickly looked away. 

Piotrovski abandoned all thought of 
escape, and went eagerly in search of 
the duke. “Tell me, my friend, who is 
that lady in white? There—you can 
see her through the doorway—the 
lovely one talking with his excellency.” 

The duke raised his eyebrows. “But 
surely you know the Duchesse de Mar- 
sin. No? She is one of the most 
charming women in all Paris—you must 
be presented at once!” And he led the 
poet into the adjoining room. 

In striking contrast to the feeling of 
irritation which other people had that 
evening produced in him, Piotrovski felt 
at once the sympathetic quality of her 
expression—felt it far more in close 
proximity than he had at a distance, 
and her friendly smile seemed to rob 
the introduction of formality. 

“Monsieur Piotrovski,” she said, “I 
am so glad to be able to tell you how 
much of your play to-night pleased me. 
Many scenes in it were truly beauti- 
ful.” 

Her voice enchanted him, and her 
subtly expressed qualification interested 
him. He had a distinct sense of grati- 
tude that fate had for once made a 
realization fulfill the anticipation. “Tell 
me, I beg of you, the scenes you did 
not like!” he asked. He knew she had 
not liked the climax, but waited with 
ome eagerness to hear if she would 
frankly say so. 

She hesitated, as though deciding 
which of her thoughts she would give 
him, rather than as though she were 
gathering haphazard ones together hur- 
riedly for the moment. “But it involves 
quite a discussion. It would not be fair 
to reel off, ‘I like this’ and ‘I was disap- 
pointed in that,’ without giving you the 
whole.” Now came the radiant smile, 
and, under its influence, Piotrovski 
laughed joyously. His ill temper had 
fled at the sight of her! 

“Then tell me ‘the whole,’ ” he urged. 

As though obeying a sudden impulse, 
yet one that she rapidly weighed, she 
answered: “Very well! But we must 
go and sit down. Yes, over here will 
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do. No, I will take this chair, so that I 
shall not face the room. So! I can 
think better.” 

For a few moments, she sat silent, 
in apparent contemplation of the 
feathers in her fan. Piotrovski was si- 
lently contemplating her. She had 
taken off her hat since the theatre, and 
he thought her more attractive without 
it. She wore her hair in an original 
way, that suited the contour of her 
small and well-shaped head. It was ar- 
ranged with such finished simplicity as 
made the elaborate headdresses of other 
women look like upholstery—and ‘as- 
ual hairdressing frumpy. The more 
Piotrovski observed her, the more she 
attracted him. He never wrote plays 
of modern times, and he had a habit in 
his imagination of transposing persons 
and events that came under his close 
observation into earlier periods. Be- 


cause of this habit, perhaps, he had an 
impression at once that, under the fin- 
ished Parisian poise, hers was a nature 
perfectly attuned to the primitive forces 


of the middle centuries. Yet she was 
in manner quite as much in harmony 
with to-day; she was, in fact, the quin- 
tessence of modernism. 

“To begin with,” she said finally, 
“your imagination is without bounda- 
ries. The mastery of diction is that of 
real genius.” At the apparent fulsome- 
ness, Piotrovski felt instantly a threat- 
ening disillusion, but he was 
ashamed of himself as he heard her fur- 
ther. “But for your complete success 
there is, to my mind, one quality lack- 
ing. It is presumptuous of me to crit- 
icise, but you asked ; 

“Yes, please!” 

“Your characters are too often pup- 
pets or phantoms, particularly your 
women. Shall I say it—your great 
shortcoming? ‘You can’t draw a wom- 
an!” 

She doubtless took Piotrovski’s star- 
tled expression for disagreement, and 
stopped again, as though weighing her 
opinion carefully. Then she went on 
slowly and thoughtfully: “Yes, I am 
sure I am right. They are dream fig- 
ures, your women. That is, when they 
are seen from a distance. When you 
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try to bring them close and put them 
in the centre of action, the dream film 
vanishes and exposes sculptures in clay 
instead. In neither case are they liv- 
ing. You write as a man who has 
dreamed vivid, beautiful visions; or at 
other times as a man who has studied 
every line of sculpture, but who has 
neither loved nor desired to love. You 
write of women from the head, not 
from the heart. You do not even ob- 
serve them with sympathy. Their story 
is in a book whose pages you have 
never taken the trouble to read.” 

“Will you read it to me?” 

There was a quick glimmer of dis- 
pleasure in her eyes. “I was very seri- 
ous.” 

“So am I.” 

At the earnestness of his expression 
her resentment faded, and she an- 
swered, merely doubtfully : “Impossible, 
monsieur, that a stranger could show 
you.” 

“That may be, madame, but I know 
you could, just as you perceive what 
the general public apparently does not, 
how much more I fail than I succeed 
when——” 

His sentence was interrupted by the 
Comte de la Tour, who had been sent 
in search of her by old Madame de 
Broc, to whom the duchesse had prom- 
ised a lift home. The duchesse got up, 
therefore, but turned again to Piotrov- 
ski. As though there were no doubt of 
his coming, she said: 

“IT am in Paris for two or three 
months. You will find me always be- 
tween two and four—or for déjeuner? 
I hope you will sometimes come in for 
that—by and by, when we shall be 
friends!” ; 

After she had gone, Piotrovski went 
in search of the Duke Descharme. 
Though they met but seldom, there had 
always been a pleasant sense of mutual 
understanding between them, and they 
now sat down together in a corner of 
the smoking room. Without prelude, 
apology, or even self-consciousness, 
Piotrovski asked: “She is not French, 
is she? I mean, of course, the Duchesse 
de Marsin.” 


“No, she is Hungarian.” The duke, 
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observing Piotrovski’s obviously eager 
curiosity, lit a cigarette, and settled 
himself as though to begin a long nar- 
rative. “She was born a Countess Sza- 
pary, and married the Duc de Marsin 
—about as bad a painter as his name 
was good. No—she is a widow. Her 
husband died five years ago. She is a 
curious woman, unusually brilliant and 
charming, with an extraordinarily ex- 
aggerated ideal of art, and an equal in- 
difference to the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of most beautiful women, 

“T have always fancied—romantical- 
ly, no doubt—that she had a mark of 
fatality about her, the shadow of some- 
thing impending. Yet I don’t think she 
has ever been awakened, as we say, to 
any very great emotion. Her hus- 
band’s failure as an artist disappointed 
her bitterly, yet that can hardly be 
called an experience awakening to the 
heart. She was a mere child at the 
time of her marriage, a sensitive, half 
wild, yet over-cultivated little being— 
can you understand what I mean? In 
her, the extreme finish of the world was 
blended with the wildness of the woods. 
She was a daughter of both. Since her 
husband’s death I have watched the 
change in her, the slow return to her 
true self. Every one wonders that she 
has not married again. Look where 
she will, she sees the light of admiration 
in men’s faces, but she is indifferent to 
it all. Sometimes I have thought she 
would take the veil; there is the fanatic- 
al look of the religious in her. Yet she 
is a woman whose love, should she ever 
care for a man, would cease only with 
her soul’s extinction.” 

Suddenly the duke broke off. Pio- 
trovski had been so quietly absorbed 
in Descharme’s narrative that the lat- 
ter had said far more than he had in- 
tended. “I think I have told you her 
whole history,” he added. 

“All except what she does with her- 
self, whom she lives with, and where 
she lives.” ; 

The duke laughed. ‘You are insati- 
able! She spends most of her time on 
an estate of her own in Hungary. For 
two or three months every year she oc- 
cupies a small wing of the great De 
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Marsin house in Rue de 1l’Université. 
She is an accomplished musician, but 
seldom plays for any one. I can’t think 
of any more, unless you want her age 
and genealogy, and those you can find 
in the ‘Almanach de Gotha.’”’ 
Piotrovski laughed and thanked the 
duke with half-whimsical, half-genuine 
effusion. Shortly afterward he took 
his leave and started to walk home with 
Verney. They said nothing, and Pio- 
trovski remained occupied with his own 
thoughts. He felt a distinct satisfaction 
in the news that the duchesse was a 
widow. He could not have explained 
why, for the merest suggestion of the 
possibility of a sentimental attachment 
would have been abhorrent to him. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred— 
especially Frenchmen— would have long 
since been speculating on a developing 
romance, but not Piotrovski. Unde- 
niably there was a link that in some 
subtle way bound his fate with hers, but 
it was a link that was forged through 


neither her beauty nor her charm, nor 
any quality of her own attractiveness, 
but through his work, which was, after 
all, the vital part of him. 


Finally Verney’s voice broke in. 
“Jan,” he said, “may I ask you a 
thing ?” 

“But of course, Paul, my friend. Ask 
what you will.” 

“Have you ever applied for a di- 
vorce ?” 

Piotrovski’s shoulders moved as 
though shaking off something disagree- 
able. “No!” Then a little later he 
added, with simple finality: “Il am a 
Catholic.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the Avenue de Versailles, on the 
side toward the Seine, there stood a yel- 
low-gray, inconspicuous, two-storied 
house. It had a front yard with a 
grass plot, divided precisely in half by 
a narrow pebble walk. There were 
evidences that the grass had been oc- 
casionally cut—the edge next to the 
walk was neatly trimmed ; but no weeds 
or moss had ever been pulled, no grass 
or clover seed had been sown, no 
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flowers or shrubs planted. One strag- 
gly rose vine, which seemed in. sheer 
persistence to have flourished in spite 
of neglect, clung tenaciously to the por- 
tico, reached farther up, and held open 
a shutter of the second story. All of 
the other shutters were closed. The fa- 
cade was perfectly plain, and was 
flanked on either side by a wall which 
was as high as the first story. The 
house and its surroundings gave the 
effect of a habitation that has been 
tidied, just so far as is necessary to allow 
the inmates to go peacefully to sleep, 
rather than one that has been aban- 
doned. 

At about two o’clock of an afternoon 
shortly following the production of “Le 
Fidéle,” the huge strides of Verney 
swung through the gate, and at his 
ring, a double one, the big right-hand 
door was flung open and the servant 
made way, as though to a member of 
the house returning rather than to a 
visitor entering. 

“Is he busy ?” 

The servant inclined in assent, and 
in a subdued tone answered: “In the 
garden, M’sieur Verney. He has not 
even breakfasted. It is nearly three 
o'clock, but he was in one of his moods, 
you know, m’sieur. He will be faint 
with hunger, but I dare not interrupt 
to offer him anything. Will m’sieur 
enter ?” 

“Yes. I will wait a while in the 
library,” Verney answered, in a voice 
almost as subdued as the servant’s. 

He entered the hall, which was more 
spacious than one would have supposed 
from the exterior, and turned to the 
right into a large room filled with a 
conglomeration of things that had prob- 
ably been collected as they were needed, 
without consideration of the company 
they were to keep, and yet the room, 
as a whole, had an air of comfort that 
was not without distinction. <A large 
triple window overlooked a_ garden 
scarcely more than twenty-five yards 
wide between the vine-covered walls 
that hedged it in, and perhaps a little 
over a hundred in length from house 
to river, but so laid out that it gave a 
remarkable effect of space. Carefully 
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placed conifers and shrubs, with occa- 
sional Italian statues or benches, decep- 
tively extended the foreground, which 
was flanked with fruit trees against 
trellises and walls, while farther down, 
near the edge of the river, some fine 
old shade trees sheltered a low white 
summerhouse. A white-columned per- 
gola, smothered in bloom, ran down to 
the water’s edge. At one side, under 
an open circle in the pergola, midway 
between the little building and the riv- 
er, was a sunken basin filled with lotus. 

Verney, sitting on the balustrade of 
the little loggia upon which the win- 
dows opened, looked out at this charm- 
ing spot, of which the street entrance 
of the house gave no promise save its 
silence. He was about to go indoors 
again when a bell sounded and a man’s 
voice called ‘‘Léon!” 

At once there was a bustle. A wom- 
an’s voice, high and strident, gave an 
order, doors were heard to open and 
shut, there was a sound of running 
water and of kitchen utensils briskly 
handled. The manservant hurried 
through the garden in the direction of 
the summerhouse, and Verney, too, 
swung himself over the balcony railing 
and followed after, 

In the summerhouse, amid papers 
scattered ankle deep, he found Piotroy- 
ski stretched at full length upon a 
bench—a narrow stone seat with a fox 
rug over it. 

At the sight of Verney the poet half 
sat up, and limply let the weight of his 
arm fall in the hand of his friend. His 
exhaustion was evident in his labored 
breathing, in the strained, parched ap- 
pearance of his lips, the blue shadows 
under his eyes. Presently he fell back 
again upon the bench, his head pillowed 
on his arm. 

Verney sat down on the only other 
seat, a rush chair, and said nothing. He 
never interrupted Piotrovski’s silences. 
He took his pipe out of his pocket, lit 
it, and sat smoking. The servant re- 
appeared, bringing a little table set for 
breakfast. 

“Put a place for Monsieur Verney,” 
Piotrovski spoke for the first time. 

But Verney put up his hand in pro- 
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“No, thanks, I breakfasted hours 


test. 
ago.” 

“Ts it so late?” Piotrovski asked, with 
listless indifference. Then, with sud- 
den intensity: “I have been trying to 
get it, trying my utmost since five this 
morning. But the more I try to visu- 
alize Ysulinde at the moment when her 
husband announces his sale of her, the 
more she eludes me. Look at these 
pages! She acts like an automaton and 
talks like a tract!” 

Verney glanced through the numer- 
ous freshly written sheets, then tried 
to speak lightly: 

“You are too tired to judge of your 
own work, my friend. You are over- 
strained, that’s all. Come along, eat 
some breakfast, and then we'll go for a 
walk.” 

It was like Verney to show his sym- 
pathy in action, rather than by much 
speech. He crossed over to Piotrov- 
ski and raised him up, poured out a 
cup of coffee, spread a roll with butter, 
and then practically fed him. Piotrov- 
ski ate as though unconscious of what 
he was doing. 

Finally he burst out vehemently: “It 
ought to be simple to understand the 
anguish that a woman of devoted, loyal 
nature would undergo at the moment 
she found her love had been bartered 
to dishonor! There is nothing intricate 
or difficult in a situation so vividly dra- 
matic. Yet, when I come to put 
outraged feeling into words, when I 
try to catch and hold one single phrase, 
one single gesture, the whole scene 
fades as a dream in the morning light.” 

He dropped his chin from his hands. 
“T am only a mediocrity, Paul! I am 
a rhymster—nothing better.” His 
mouth curled contemptuously. “I had 
better realize my métier and write jin- 
gles and verses for the poet’s column 
of the daily newspapers.” 

Verney’s expression was anxious 
enough, but he answered with brusque 
pretense of impatience: “You are talk- 
ing like a child. Go away for a change 
and think of something else. You 
need new experiences and fresh scenes. 
Why not start for Asia or Africa? 
The farther off the better. If you'll 
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wait until I have finished my group, 
I will go with you!” 

Apparently the other did not even 
hear, for he continued, quite as though 
Verney had not spoken: “Lais, Tullia, 
Margorida, Arixéne were all unreal, 
and now—Ysulinde!” 

This time Verney’s thoughts could 
with safety be expressed, and he made 
the most of them: 

“T am losing patience with you! Ev- 
ery one whose work is creative must 
run into periods of inefficiency, even 
unproductivity. In such phases you 
have my sympathy, but you are getting 
morbid on the subject of your women. 
No one else knows about the failures 
you are harping on—they can’t be very 
bad!” 

“Some one else does.’ 

Verney’s eyes were raised in interro- 
cation, 

Piotrovski finished his coffee gloom- 
ily, then replied with conviction: “The 
Duchesse de Marsin is one, at least, 
who not only knows, but has spoken 
to me. Something she said set me to 
hinking—I wonder if the human ele- 
ment is lacking in me. I think that is 
what she meant. It is true I have none 
of the desire that other men have for 
love, for family, for home. I have 
heen thinking a lot about this lack in 
ine, or whatever you might call it, and 
[ wonder if it is not a phase, or an 
example, of. our national weakness; if 

origin is, perhaps, not in my own 
little being, but in our whole race, if 
ny futile characterization, my inca- 
pacity for passing a certain point is 
not all part of the unproductive Slav 
that Sienkiewicz has pointed out.” 

Verney tried to brace him. ‘“Non- 
sense! You are half sick and imagine 
laws because your unfortunate mar- 
riage has disturbed the clay for a while, 
and you must wait until the potter 
begins a new shape.” 

Piotrovski jumped up. Unaccount- 
able excitement overcoming his fatigue, 
he paced the small apartment a dozen 
times. At length, he exclaimed: 

“The Duchesse de Marsin fills my 
mind. I wonder why.” He came back 
again to Verney. “There is no need of 
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your skeptical smile; you should know 
me better. The power of loving is left 
out of me.” Then, bitterly: “I would 
it were left out of women! Passion I 
know, as a swinging of the pendulum 
in reaction from long mental effort— 
but don't let’s speak of that; it is a 
thing loathsome and hideous—a prof- 
anation of love. That I feel an inter- 
est in the duchesse, I grant you, but it 
is an interest entirely of the brain. I 
feel no throbbing of the heart, I have 
no loss of sleep through thinking of her, 
and’”’—he laughed—“no lack of appe- 
tite!” 

“Humph!” grunted the — giant. 
“Symptoms vary. Sometimes it be- 
gins with fever, sometimes with rash, 
again with buzzings in the head.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Nothing—I must go to the Ecole. 
The prizes are to be given to my atelier 
to-morrow, and I have not yet decided 
upon the awards. Come with me, for 
the walk. It will do you good.” 

In fifteen minutes Piotrovski—he al- 
ways got into his clothes like a whirl- 
wind—had shaved, tubbed, and dressed. 
They strode across the Pont de Gren- 
elles, through narrow streets, into the 
Place Dupleix, on past the Ecole Mil- 
itaire and the Invalides. After a while 
they turned into the Rue de lUni- 
versité. 

Piotrovski’s glance 
farther side of the street, 
iron railing with a high 
mounted by an ancient coat of arms; 
and as they approached, his steps lagged 
sufficiently to enable him to have a 
good look into a garden beyond. Ver- 
ney followed the direction of his eyes. 

“Have you been to see her?” the lat- 
ter asked. 

“Not since the day after the recep- 
tion, when we left our duty cards.” 

“Then you have not talked with her 


strayed to the 
toward an 


gate sur- 


again?” 

“No.” 

Nothing more was said until they 
reached the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Here 
Piotrovski decided that he would walk 
on farther, until it should be time to 
vo to the Café Royal. He started brisk- 


down the street, keeping up the gait 


y 
> 
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for nearly fifty paces. Then he hesi- 
tated, stopped, and went back for a 
dozen steps or so, stopped, hesitated 
again, and finally strolled on, with the 
uncertainty of one who was at any 
time likely to change his direction, into 
the Rue de I’Université. 

At the first of the iron gates, he 
glanced again at the open window of 
the left wing. Then, suddenly realiz- 
ing that he was no better than an eaves- 
dropper, he turned quickly to the drive- 
way, and, walking to the main entrance 
of the central building, rang the bell. 

Piotrovski by this time keenly re- 
gretted the impulse that had impelled 
him thus far, and had a violent desire 
to escape. The door was opened by a 
smart-looking footman, who  an- 
nounced: “Not at home.” 

The automatic announcement and the 
rigid figure of the servant blocking the 
doorway suddenly changed Piotrovski’s 
longing to escape into a feeling of flat- 
ness and disappointment, as he felt in 
his pocket for a card. He had none. 

“Does monsieur desire pencil and 
paper ?” 

He was about to accept the writing 
tablet which the servant proffered him, 
when the current of air through the 
opened door wafted out a faint but un- 

fragrance. His mood swung 
again to the impulse ¢ 


instantly back 
‘ape. Hurriedly declining the tab 


rie tO 


ed rO. 
‘What name shall I say, monsieur? 
the footman insisted. 

Piotrovski mumbled his name, as he 
made for the outer door. And once 
outside, he walked the streets of Paris 
briskly for at least an hour. 


CHAPTER V. 


The next day Piotrovski received 


this note: 


My aunt and I were 
sorry to miss you this afternoon, Will you 
breakfast with us to-morrow, at twelve 
o'clock? My aunt is anxious to make repa- 
ration for my criticisms, so I warn you— 
wear very large pockets to hold her praises. 

Until to-morrow, I hope. 
VERA DE MarsIn. 


Piotrovski sat half dreamily contem- 


Dear MOonNsIEUR: 
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plating the note in his hand. There 
was at least one thing of which he 
was certain; any tendency to drift on 
the sea of sentiment should drop an- 
chor at the start; not so much to keep 
him out of the way of disagreeable flot- 
sam himself—he had always escaped 
from entanglements, he colored even as 
the recollections forced themselves 
upon his mind—as because he felt he 
ought to avoid any uncertain current 
for her. 

As though to put his resolve into 
practice, he drew his chair up to the 
desk, wrote a note of regret, addressed 
and sealed it. No sooner had he done 
this than he was sorry. After ail, was 
not his concern for her possible pain an 
act of presumption on his part? What 
right had he to suppose that his de- 
stroying impulses should ever have 
power to affect the fate of a woman 
such as she? 

He thereupon tore up his first an- 
swer, and wrote a second, saying that 
he would breakfast with pleasure, and 
sent it off by messenger. 

But the next morning there was a 
great stir at his door. A woman’s 
voice clamored loudly. Whether it was 
forbidden, made no matter! She in- 
sisted upon seeing monsieur! 

Piotrovski, this morning at work in 
the library, could not but hear, and 
into the hall to see what the 
commoti leant. He recognized 
Si phie, ittle orl ette of the quarter, 
who looked after Verney’s studio, 

At the sight of him she burst into 
tears. Monsieur Verney was sick. So 
very sick! She was sure he was dying! 
She threw her apron over her head and 
lamented stormily.’ Piotrovski asked 
questions, but her feelings were too 
tempestuous to allow of anything ex- 
cept her vociferous repetition that Ver- 
ney was dying. Piotrovski called a 
fiacre, put Sophie in it, got in after her, 
and they galloped toward the bedside 
of the sick sculptor. 

By the time they had skirted the H6- 
tel des Invalides, she had subsided suf- 
ficiently to give an account of what had 
happened. It seemed she had gone in 
as usual to take M’sieur Verney’s cof- 


went out 
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fee, and found his room still dark. She 
was about to wake him, but then, she 
thought, the poor man had been work- 
ing too hard of late, and she would let 
him sleep. But after a little while, 
Lizette, his model, who had been en- 
gaged to sit at eight o’clock, came down 
to the kitchen. Lizette thought his 
sleeping so late was very strange, so 
together they went upstairs again. Li- 
zette went first and pushed his shoulder 
gently. He did not move, she leaned 
over to look at him. Mon Dieu! Her 
screams brought Sophie running. To- 
gether they turned him over. They 
thought he was dead, but no, he 
breathed. While Lizette telephoned for 
the doctor, Sophie had run to fetch his 
friend. 

The fiacre turned into the Rue des 
Saints-Péres, and then again through a 
first into a second courtyard, upon 
which Verney’s studio opened. Piotrov- 
ski paid the cabman and sprang across 
the sill of the door, broad like that of 
a barn, which led directly into a huge 
barracks of a place, filled untidily with 
fragments and half finished pieces of 
sculpture. A crooked little staircase as- 
cended to a couple of rooms above, 
where, out of the chalk and marble dust 
and wax, Verney lived. 

Piotrovski hurried through the ate- 
lier, rubbing his coat white on various 
protruding objects of plaster, stumbled, 
in his haste up the crooked stairs, there- 
by chalking trousers to match his coat, 
and into the room, where, on a cot that 
threatened to collapse under his con- 
tortions, lay the giant, moaning. The 
doctor was leaning over him on one 
side, while Lizette—still dressed for the 
figure of Ceres, in a couple of metres 
of crinkled cheesecloth, her hair beauti- 
fully banded with what had once been 
white cotton curtain cords—hovered 
anxiously on the other. It was a case 
of poisoning. He loved marines-wertes, 
and it was June. But he was better 
now. He must have nothing but cam- 
omile, the doctor said. Lizette, in her 
haste to be of use, started off down the 
stairs before it occurred to her that 
even the quarter was not exactly used 
to comely females wandering about the 
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streets with only their hair beautifully 
dressed. She snatched a blue cotton 
covering off one of the plaster figures, 
wrapped herself in it, and, the conven- 
tions thus being observed, out she ran 
to the apothecary for camomile. 

After a while the invalid grew better, 
and the excitement subsided, but Pio- 
trovski remembered the Duchesse de 
Marsin’s breakfast only after the hour 
was long past. Aside from his rudeness 
in having sent her no word, he felt un- 
accountably annoyed at the thought that 
she had perhaps seen him pass her 
house, and with Sophie. Then his in- 
stinct of apprehensiveness of the day 
before came back, and his mood 
changed. If the duchesse thought that 
he had deliberately chosen to go off 
with a grisette—it was, perhaps, just 
as well! The outlook was threatening, 
and fate was wise. Nevertheless, com- 
mon civility demanded that he send a 
note. Inconsistently he wrote, there- 
fore: 

My friend, Paul Verney, is suddenly ill. 
A thousand regrets and half as many apolo- 
gies. When he is better, I shall present my- 
self at your house to pray your indulgence. 

PIOTROVSKI. 

And notwithstanding his recent wel- 
coming of the all-wise fate that seemed 
ready to intervene, her answer, which 
was brought in a short time, made a 
feeling of warmth steal over his heart. 

Monsieur: I saw 
from your expression of anxiety, that tl 

me of a friend had fetched you on a grave 
affair. I hope Monsieur Verney will be on 
the mend shortly. If there is anything I, or 
my cook, can prepare for him, tell me. I 
shall be anxious for your news, and glad to 
receive you at whatever hour you come. 

V. pE MarsIn. 


you 


pass, and feared, 


ty the afternoon Verney, though still 
weak, was so far recovered that there 
was nothing further to fear, and Pio- 
trovski betook himself to the De Marsin 
palace. He was received quite as a 
friend by the concierge, who said, with 
a confident manner, that Madame la 
Duchesse had left word to admit 
M’sieur Piotrovski when he_ should 
come. The little bell having tinkled, he 
was ushered by the automatic footman 
throngh a small antechamber of white, 
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with very little furniture to crowd the 
limited space, into the room through 
the open window of which he had pre- 
viously caught an alluring glimpse. 

Presently she appeared. Her dress 
was, as usual, of white, its length of 
skirt falling in folds around her feet; 
yet she walked easily and gracefully, 
without the threatening effect of stum- 
bling common to most of those who 
wear this barbarity of modern fashion. 
She held out her hand with the manner 
that one has with a friend whom one 
sees frequently, and Piotrovski kissed 
it as though he were unconsciously fol- 
lowing an inclination rather than ob- 
serving a formality that convention de- 
creed. 

“And Verney?” she asked. 

“Better, thanks. Everything is go- 
ing well now; but he gave me a fright! 
I think I scarcely realized before how 
much he is to me.” 

“But now he has his little femme de 
ménage watching over him, so you may 


be tranquil if you hear no news.” Then 
she added, smiling: “She will take ev- 
ery care of him, for she is a good girl. 
Besides, she adores him—like a faithful, 
good dog, you understand!” 


Piotrovski stared, and then he 
laughed. “One would think you had 
econd sight, madame. I cannot help 
wondering how you know Sophie.” 

She laughed delightedly, “Ah, see! 

as right! Perhaps one day I 

ll you how I know, It is, after 
very simple.” 

They talked for a while on a variety 
of subjects, and then he held out to her 
the violin. She took it without protest, 
quite as a matter of course, and placed 
it against her throat, but with her right 
arm hanging limply at her side. Then 
her eyes half closed, and after a mo- 
ment she lifted the bow. She played 
a Hungarian lullaby, a simple melody 
that Piotrovski knew well; but in her 
interpretation he felt a rhythm that sug- 
gested the swaying of tree branches by 
the wind blowing 6n a hillside. The 
pastoral feeling that she put into it was 
extraordinary. Then all at once she 
urged her melody into a rapid, vibrant 
air, as though the calm hillside had sud- 
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denly opened into the crater of a vol- 
cano. 

Piotrovski felt the blood surge to his 
heart; he stared, amazed, at this ex- 
quisite, cool, fragrant, irreproachable 
woman of the world, who, from some 
hidden corner of her soul, could pro- 
duce the most sensuous, pulse-disturb- 
ing music imaginable. Yet, still her 
face remained impenetrably calm, her 
eyes closed. He wondered if she even 
knew how she played. Or was the song 
the manifestation of some inexplicable 
force, merely singing through her, 
while she herself was unconscious of 
its effect? More vividly than ever per- 
sisted the mad idea that,she was in some 
way the unconscious medium who 
might bring about the fulfillment of his 
own gifts. Only such a woman as she, 
a woman of her feeling, her dignity, her 
power, placed in a situation like that of 
Ysulinde, the gambler’s wife in the 
great last scene of his tragedy—— 

He turned red with shame, and thrust 
the thought out of mind. In the same 
instant the music ended with a sudden 
break, her eyes opened, and a flash of 
the music’s madness gleamed between 
her lashes. But the next moment their 
glance met his so tranquilly that it 
seemed as though his overstrained 
imagination had been playing him 
tricks. He hardly knew 
her personality most excited his inter- 
flexibility or 


est and admiration—her 
Idness, her 


1 


her control, her fire or her ¢ 
brilliant smile, or her sombre, 
fateful After this she played a 
song of Chopin’s. But now it was the 
woman of the world who played, the 
pupil who had studied technique under 
the best masters. To her very finger 
tips she was the Parisian in whose ada- 
mantine polish there was no flaw, and 
who was deliberately, though gracious- 
ly, turning the side toward her visitor 
which she chose that he should see. 


vivid, 


eyes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Princess Mitzka, counting 
“eighty-nine, ninety!” set the worsted 
on her needle to begin a new afghan. 
Then she knitted the first row carefully, 
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after which she paid no further atten- 
tion to her work, and her needles 
clicked on as mechanically and evenly 
as the clock.. 

When a young girl she had been be- 
trothed to an Austrian officer, who died 
on the day they were to be married, 
and all her life she had remained faith- 
ful to his memory, living in a dream 
world of her own and enshrining there- 
in her ideal of love and romance. She 
took the keenest interest in all young 
married people; especially in their 
babies, for whom she had unceasingly, 
during twenty years, knitted socks, 
jackets, and afghans. In fact, she had 
established herself as a sort of univer- 
sal “aunt” to the entire country sur- 
rounding her home. Upon the death of 


the Duc de Marsin she had come by the 
first train to her niece, and except for 
short absences had been with her ever 
since. 

She was at this moment sitting by the 
open window of the salon in the Rue de 


l'Université. 

At five o’clock a servant entered, and 
set a table directly before her with a 
large silver tray containing sweet 
drinks, tea, biscuits, and cakes. The 
princess laid aside her knitting and 
took a glass of orangeade and a sweet 
biscuit, exactly like a good little girl 
who has had her supper put before her. 
\s she took a second mouthful, a car- 
riage rolled into the driveway, and in a 
few moments the Duchesse de Marsin 
entered through the long window from 
the garden. She nodded, with a smile, 
to the princess, crossed over to the 
table, and drank a whole glass of sug- 
ared water down at one draught. 

“That is good—I was so thirsty! Ah, 
but it is hot! You did right, dear aunt, 
to stay indoors; it feels quite cool here, 
which I assure you it is not in the 
streets.” 

Then more leisurely she poured her- 
self a small cup of tea, drew a chair 
close up to her aunt, and sat down. The 
princess let her knitting rest on her lap. 
It was evident that she listened with 
eager attention—not that she waited for 
any especial news, but her mind being 
aimost always unencumbered with 
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thoughts of its own, she delighted in 
hearing even the most trivial affairs of 
others. 

The duchesse stirred her tea. “I 
went to the Salon,” she explained. 
“Daubs, for the most part, though, of 
course, there were some good things. 
A portrait by Sargent was marvelous! 
And there was a picture by Bluet—I 
went back to it again and again!’’ She 
helped herself to a pastry and then said 
casually: “The first thing to-morrow 
morning you must go and buy it!” 

“I?” the princess exclaimed, in mild 
astonishment, but without a sign of 
protest. 

Her niece paid no attention to the 
question. “It is the most noticeable 
canvas at the Salon—at least, I thought 
so. It is called ‘The Poet.’ It is the 
picture of a Breton peasant sitting on a 
bleak stretch of sand and looking out 
to sea. The catalogue gives merely its 
title, but I am sure Piotrovski sat for 
it, although there is more suggestion of 
his spirit than of his actual features.” 

“And you want me to buy it? But 
what shall I do with it?” 

The duchesse laughed. “Not really, 
my aunt; but I do not want my name 
given. Do you see?” 

The princess saw, best of all, that she 
was being let into a secret—one of those 
small stratagems that so appeal to chil- 
dren—and Vera’s needing her help so 
pleased her that for the moment it pre- 
vented even the forming of an opinion. 

The duchesse suddenly noticed a tray 
full of visitors’ cards. 

“Who has been here?” She picked 
them up eagerly and looked through 
them as she spoke; then put them back 
listlessly. “Nobody,” she said half ab- 
sently. “Was there no one else?’ 

“But Vera, dear! How many vis- 
itors do you want? I had been think- 
ing it was quite a reception day! And 
you say no one!” 

The duchesse shrugged her shoulders, 
“Did you see them?” 

“T saw only Madame de Broc and 
Madame de Pierrefonds. The others 
all came while I was having my nap. 
Madame de Pierrefonds says you must 
take the flower booth at. the bazaar. 
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She won’t take no for an answer. Ma- 
dame de Broce was really chagrined that 
you were not at her ball last night—she 
came to see if you were ill. She en- 
treated me to make you go out more. 
Every one wants to know what you do 
with yourself. You have hardly been 
to a ball this season.” 

“Am I to dance on and on, like the 
stepmother at Snow White’s wedding? 
I am no longer a young girl—to live 
for the wearing out of dancing shoes— 
three pairs a week! Should you like me 
to be like poor old Baronne Blanc, 
struggling madly for the left-over 
crumbs of attention that the young and 
beautiful women let fall ?” 

The princess looked aghast. ‘‘Vera! 
How can you talk like that, you who 
are so beautiful, so wonderful, so ac- 
complished?” The old lady was almost 
in tears. 

The duchesse laughed merrily, then 
suddenly her expression softened to ten- 
derness, “Dear aunt! Could f be but 
a small part of what your affection pic- 
tures me! But seriously, you know 
how little the general world of society 
interests me. Small dinners and par- 
ties among real friends are one thing, 
but a great crush such as tiie Pierre- 
fonds’ last night—oh, no!” 

“You had a_ beautiful 
’, didn’t you?” 

‘“Yes—you dear, you!” 

niled. “But that 
Captain Lechborne, just back from the 
Soudan. I also had an enchanting 
evening in the same house a month ago. 
I like to go to the Chalines’.” 

She got up, took off her hat, and 
picked up her violin and began, as 
though quite absent-minded, to play a 
dirge. The corners of the princess’ 
mouth went down in prompt sympathet- 
ic depression. Vera stopped playing 
and looked at the rug. After a while, 
she said slowly : 

“By the way’’—there was the barest 
hade of evasion and of excitement as 
she added this—“I saw Verney and Pio- 
trovski for a moment at the Salon and 
asked them to dine with us to-night. 
At first, they declined. They, it seems, 
were dining with Bluet and Charante, 


time at the 


Chaline 


The duchesse 


was because | met 


} 
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the editor of the Revue du Monde, and 
they said they did not suppose we would 
vant them all. I said, of course, we 
did. Piotrovski was quite amusing, and 
said I was lucky to get only four, as 
their usual number was six. I said I 
regretted that we were to see only four. 
Piotrovski thereupon accepted in the 
name of all six for the first evening I 
could name. Verney got quite em- 
barrassed, but Piotrovski laughed 
aloud.”” She sounded a bell, and then 
came over and sat on the footstool at 
her aunt’s knees. Her voice rang joy- 
ously. “At all events, four of the great- 
est celebrities in Paris are coming to 
dine with—just you and me. Why go 
out into a crush of nondescripts when 
we have the most splendid society imag- 
inable all by ourselves here at home?” 

She told the footman who answered 
the bell that there would be six at din- 
ner. Then she went back to the de- 
scription of the Salon. “I did not tell 
you, did I? Verney’s statue of Pan is 
of Piotrovski, too.” 

The -princess looked suddenly trou- 
bled as she asked with gentle alarm: 
“Vera, isn’t Monsieur Piotrovski mar- 
ried ?” 

“T believe he is. There is some mys- 
tery about his wife, but either I have 
have forgotten 


After 


else I 
10t told me. 


never heard, or 
He has 1 
should he ?” 


what it i 
all, why 
lhe princess’ troubled expression was 
tinged with an old-mai 
“The first thing you know, 
in love with poor man! 
should think of that, my dear!’ 
Unaccountably, Vera flushed. “There 
is very little danger—for him!” she 
added in a curiously subdued voice. 
Piotrovski! Piotrovski! Her mind 
echoed the name; take up what subject 
she would, her thoughts circled around 
him! She hated her evasions, yet she 
had been unable to take up her narra- 
tive in sequence. Three times she had 
tried to announce his coming to dinner 
before she had succeeded in pronounc- 
ing the words, and after describing 
Bluet’s picture she was utterly unable to 
tell the princess about Verney’s statue, 
although she was thinking of it all the 


sentiment. 
he will be 


You 


you, 
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time. She shut her thoughts in now, 
behind closed eyes, and played—until 
the princess was almost ready to cry 
out—exercises. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The friendship between Piotrovski 
and the duchesse developed so rapidly 
that they soon drifted into the habit of 
seeing each other almost daily. Yet in- 
stead of the plunge into unreserved con- 
fidences usual to most people in their 
situation of mutual sympathy, they 
scarcely ever talked personalities. The 
duchesse, in particular, though quite 
candid in expressing her thoughts, very 
seldom mentioned personal experiences, 
Occasionally she said, “My brother 
Imre has written,” and.,once she showed 
him a scrap of paper all covered with 
the generous scribbling of a _ pencil 
guided by a little child’s hand. There 
was a light in her eyes that he had 
never seen before as she said: “It is 


from my baby—Tanya. She has learned 
to make X’s, the darling!” 

“Your baby!” A sense of loss sud- 
denly caught Piotrovski, as though their 
friendship had been a pretense merely 
and she had kept from him the real 
side of herself. 


_ “No.” The regret in her tone was 
unmistakable. “Not my own baby—I 
never had any of my own.” 


Occasionally, like this, she gave some 
clue to her feelings, and out of an im- 
here and its confirmation 
there, Piotrovski gathered an estimate 
that accorded with his first impression 
of her. She had a great heart, a great 
faith, and the truth of her was as pro- 
found as the shadow look in her eyes. 
As the friendship had grown between 
Piotrovski and the duchesse, Verney, 
too, began to go quite frequently to the 
Rue de l'Université. Toward the end 
of June the Princess Mitzka, the duch- 
esse, and Verney lunched with Piotrov- 
It was the first time the duchesse 
had ever seen his house ‘and garden, 
and after luncheon he showed her about 
with the evident joy of a child display- 
ing his treasures to a playmate who is 
sure to appreciate them as much as him- 
9 


pression 


ski 
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self. Verney, in the regulation réle of 
friend, was trying his best to interest 
the Princess Mitzka. A collection of 
old firearms was his haphazard selec- 
tion for a theme—a lecture really deliv- 
ered, quite as though it were addressed 
to his pupils at the Beaux Arts. He 
explained how the powder was rammed 
down the barrel and lighted by the flint. 

“Yes? And it goes right off? Ah, 
yes, how very interesting!” Then with 
a glimmer of inspiration, she asked: 
“The little stones make the fire, is that 
it?” 

“That’s it exactly,” Verney’s wide- 
apart eyes smiled encouragement. 

The princess smiled in return. “I 
wonder,” she observed  confidingly, 
“why they did not use a match ?” 

Suddenly she asked Verney’s advice 
—she was always asking advice, a habit 
which often led to confusion when she 
tried to follow simultaneously that of 
several contradictory counselors. She 
now wondered whether she had better 
take a train earlier on Saturday so as 
not to have to travel on Sunday. And 
out of this meagre material they found 
that by a little turning and twisting 
they made conversation very well. 

To Piotrovski and Vera, on the other 
hand, the moments went skimming by 
as softly and as perfectly as a summer 
breeze. They had gone out into the 
garden, and sat down on the rim of 
the lotus pool. The little fountain 
splashed softly upon the ever-thirsty 
flowers, and filled the wide leaf rings 
to the brim. The sun shone through 
the vines of the pergola, and made 
golden patches over the duchesse’s 
cream-colored cloth dress, and displayed 
the exquisite whiteness of her skin—- 
with not a bit of powder on it—and 
flecked with coppery glints the fine hairs 
about her temples. 

For the first time she had let down 
the barriers of her habitual reticence 
and talked of herself. “I remember 
when I was a child,” she was saying, 
“T used to think that when I grew up 
I would be famous. Above all, | wanted 
to be a great composer. I never told 
any because I cared really, and 
could to have what was so 


one 
not bear 
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serious to me ridiculed. But it was 
never out of my mind.” Her smile was 
half reminiscent, half amused, as of one 
who with sympathy remembers past 
failures that no longer hurt. “I could 
not grasp, then, the difference between 
mechanical and creative work. It took 
years of failure to realize it fully. No, 
I understand my own ability thorough- 
ly—iy own limitations. I have a true 
musical ear and a good memory; I can 
play almost anything after having heard 
it once. But I have not a spark—not 
one—of the creative gift.” She half 
shut her eyes. “I wonder if all people 
worship genius as I do? To me it is the 
one human attribute that is immortal 
—no, there are two, genius and love. 
But I put genius first—even though I 
am a woman,” 

Piotrovski’s quick sympathy under- 
stood. “I don’t believe,” he said, “that 
there can be appreciation without ex- 
perience. You understand the creative 


temperament too well to be without it 


yourself; for some reason you have not 
found a means of expression—that is 
all. Nothing is given without reason; 
your ambition is not at all of the ordi- 
nary, a force like that can’t be unpro- 
ductive entirely; there would be no 
order in the world otherwise.” 

She shook her head, but, even as she 
did so, the wonted radiance came fully 
into her smile. 

“My grandfather, who was a very 
silent man, used to say: ‘What would 
eloquence avail if there were no listen- 
ers?’ And in that maxim is my comfort. 
What would be the use of achievement 
in art, if there were none to appreciate 
it? Artists, of course, admire the cre- 
ations of fellow artists, but I don’t 
think a rival’s enjoyment can ever be 
the same as that of one who is merely 
a lover, and not a creator, of the beau- 
tiful. I am sure if I could compose I 
should not have the same feeling of 
personal possession in another’s music 
that I have now. 

“T remember, when my husband was 
painting”—She liesitated, and then 
went on, with some evidence of effort, 
as though she were suddenly deter- 
mined, now that she had begun, to show 
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Piotrovski the whole of her castle, to 
take him into the buried dungeons as 
well as the state apartments. “For a 
long time, at first, in my ignorance, I 
believed in his new school of art. I felt 
that purple women and pink cows were 
something I had io learn to appreciate. 
And when I found I couldn't, and be- 
gan coolly to estimate not only his work 
but his attitude toward it, the disillusion 
I felt seemed to spread over every one. 
[ imagined all artists to be shallow ego- 
tists, strutting about in queer clothes 
and trying to cultivate some eccentric 
pose, and for the most part wasting 
their time and canvas.” Again the faint- 
ly hesitant quality came into her voice. 
“It has meant more to me than you 
probably imagine—just to know what 
such men as you, and Verney, and 
Bluet, are accomplishing. And now, to 
feel that I even have a place in your 
friendship—it is quite wonderful!” She 
sprang up lightly, as though to counter- 
act the effect of her mood, verging too 
nearly on the emotional. 

“Look at that lumbering bumblebee !’”’ 
She pointed whimsically. “Buzzing 
nosily, making all the fuss, and close 
beside him the little honeybee. She 
has no time to stop and sing a tune. 
See, her little baskets are nearly full of 
gold!” She straightened up, took a deep 
breath, threw her small head back, and 
laughed a happy, delicious laugh of pure 
joyousness. “Oh, what a beautiful day! 
A glorious day in a glorious world! 
[’'m glad—just to be alive. Aren't 
you ?” 

Piotrovski laughed like a boy. “It’s 
an adorable hour, of an adorable day, 
and I exult to be alive! I do!” 

And then they walked up through 
the pergola to the little summerhouse. 
In their regard for each other there 
was a new feeling—of understanding, 
of intimacy; and as he led her into the 
summerhouse he was conscious of an 
impelling desire not only to show her, 
but to share with her, his things; to 
put her in the centre of his household 
gods, to surround her with everything 
that, until that moment, had been ex- 
clusively, debarringly his. 

“You see, when the weather is good 
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I work here. Sit here in my chair, so 
you can get my view up the river. Don’t 
you like my vista of flowers and this 
glimpse of the lotus pool? I very much 
like my lotus pool—color, fragrance, 
form ; the drops of water falling, falling 
in even cadence, in ever-renewing fresh- 
ness ; it is all full of the imagery of the 
East. You would never suppose, would 
you, that the heart of Paris could be so 
near?” 

He chattered on, drifting along the 
mood of the moment, just as a small 
boy drifts happily down a running 
stream on a summer holiday morning. 
He did not try to check his mood’s most 
trivial turning, although he knew in- 
stinctively that his every impulse must 
be obvious to the duchesse. 

“See what a good nib my pen has!” 
he said boyishly. “I write on this sort 
of paper.” 

Using his pen, she wrote a line at 
random. 

He was quite right in his divination ; 
she knew, as well as though she had 
been told in words, that ordinarily he 
hated to have any one use these very 
things that he was urging upon her. 
And she looked at him as a woman is 
wont to look when the man who inter- 
ests her most of all the world, unbars a 
little inner gate of his castle to let her 
enter a private apartment that is not 
opened to any one else. How does she 
know? How does a plant know when 
it 1s springtime ? 

On his desk was a miniature. Even 
in the soft painting of the face she 
thought a Spartan hardness was sug- 
gested; yet the features were like Pio- 
trovski’s. “It was my mother,” he told 
her. “Painted by Lebnitz when she 
was a bride.” He looked at it sadly. 
“What a cruel thing it was that she 
who most loved me ” He broke off. 
“My poor mother, had she only under- 
stood me, might have guided—and yet, 
perhaps not!” 


Piotrovski had become 


grave. He 
seated himself on the table, folded his 
arms, and for some moments sat silent, 
looking down steadily at the duchesse. 
The latter looked up without interroga- 
tion, but with her entire attention. 
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“For some time,” he said at last, “I 
have begun, in my own mind, if not 
aloud to you, to call you my friend. 
Therefore, I have determined to tell you 
certain things. You may know them, 
but I think you ought to hear them 
from me—not that I presume to think 
my story will be a revelation; a wom- 
an of your worldly knowledge and po- 
sition and beauty can certainly judge 
of the race of men well enough to esti- 
mate me—yet there are facts which we 
should be children to ignore. We are 
becoming friends, we are approaching 
nearer and nearer the inner gardens of 
each other’s lives, and in mine there are 
some dark pits that it would not be hon- 
est of me to let you stumble upon un- 
awares. I must show them in all their 
ugliness. Then it shall be for you to 
decide whether you shall choose to 
come into the garden, knowing, yet 
ignoring them, or whether you shall go 
quickly away and leave it and me 
abandoned.” 

He spoke with unusual slowness 
as a rule he talked rapidly—and he 
looked directly and sombrely at her. 
“IT am going to make a clean breast of 
it to you-- my only effort shall be to 
be truthful. Well, then! I have hurt 
every one who has ever liked me, I 
have crippled every one who has tried 
to lean upon me, I have broken the 
heart of every soul that has loved me.” 

The duchesse drew a short, quick 
breath, but her feelings, whatever they 
were, were hidden behind a mask. She 
looked at him quietly, like one of those 
rare friends who care, and understand, 
but who have no curiosity. 

Piotrovski continued, finding his 
words carefully: “Verney is the only 
intimate friend I have ever kept. The 
other four—although we are known as 
inseparables—are not inmates of my 
inner gardens, they do not know, even, 
that they exist; they see me only super- 
ficially and when I am in a sufficiently 
amiable mood. And between them and 
me stands Verney—to keep them from 
knowing me as | am, to keep me from 
feeling their intrusion. Yet though I 
can bar my garden gates and lock my- 
self in indefinitely, I have hurt even 
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their feelings time and time again. And 
I have hurt Verney infinitely more. 
That his and my friendship stands un- 
impaired is an evidence of the greatness 
of his loyalty—not mine. He knows I 
care for him as sincerely as I am ca- 
pable of caring. He knows that ordi- 
narily I would give him all that friend- 
ship could ask-; but occasionally I get 
into a certain mood, and then | would 
refuse him a crust of bread, even 
though his life depended upon it. Even 
he, I am afraid, some day will demand 
something of me, and I will fail him 
in a way that will be impossible for 
him to forgive.” He broke off. “You 
don’t understand, do you? Nobody 
can.” 

“You mean if any one asks you for 
something, then you cannot give it?” 

“No, no, that is not it. Ordinarily 


I am amiable enough; I am only too 
glad to do anything desired of me. But 
occasionally when a piece of work is 
shaping itself in my mind, it is as 


though something took possession of 
me, and I cannot control my own ac- 
tions. To those who know me slightly, 
it is not apparent; I am all right with 
them, because they don’t try to get 
through my barricade of manner, and 
don’t try to know what is going on 
within me. It is that which makes me 
a fiend! There is no other word for 
it. Above all, I detest those who in- 
sist on trying to make me take a rest; 
or drink beef tea; or even dine on a 
certain day and at a fixed hour. I am 
really out of tune with my fellow men, 
and with women far more. Yet one 
or two of them have been ill-starred 
enough to love me, and many others 
have imagined they did.” 

Vera’s instinct might have been to 
resent this last, had not his uncon- 
sciousness robbed it of all conceit. Ob- 
viously. Piotrovski was baring his very 
heart, without reserve, without extenu- 
ating pleas of any kind; he was turn- 
ing the searchlight of self-examination 
into every corner without the least at- 
tempt to gloss over or to hide. 

“The reason why certain women 
should fancy they love me is simple 
enough,” he continued gloomily. “They 
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have too little to occupy their minds, 
and all of them want sympathy. I 
write something from my own soul, and 
it travels until it meets, and perhaps 
answers, the thoughts that have been 
struggling dumbly in the souls of 
otlrers. That is natural. All human be- 
ings are affected more or less with the 
same hopes, doubts, longings, and de- 
spair. But those who read forget that 
a poet’s pen is merely the instrument 
by which things greater and deeper 
than the conscious productions of his 
own puny mind find expression. A poet 
is a seer, a medium, a claitvoyant, or 
he has no right to the name. Yet those 
who read my books and see my plays 
forget that [I have given them all the 
best of which my heart, and brain, and 
soul are capable, and that I, the man, 
am often mute and empty-hearted as 
they. 

“Often I meet perfect strangers who 
tell me all the sorrows and secrets of 
their lives, because in this or that stan- 
za | have expressed such and such a 
feeling that seems in accord with their 
own. Sometimes I have yielded to the 
moment’s impulse of sympathy, but 
that, especially in the case of women, 
is fatal; inevitably it runs to sentimental 
relations of one sort or another, and in 
any event, they regard me as their own 
undisputed property, and that is the 
one thing I cannot endure from any 
one.’ Leave me alone, free and un- 
hampered, and I will wander around 
after a kind person like a good animal, 
but slip a chain on me, and something 
within me surges up in rebellion, break- 
ing everything in sight and injuring me 
as well. 

“My mother ought to have under- 
stood me, but she did no better than 
the rest, or she would never have urged 
my marriage. No—I want to tell you 
about that, too, and then I shall let it 
alone. In the next estate to ours in 
Poland, there was a pretty girl. Her 
father and mine were great friends, our 
land adjoined, my mother was fond of 
her. People have said in my defense 
that my mother brought about the 
match, but that is not true, although she 
did encourage it. Her timidity fearing 
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that my irresponsibility might lead to 
wildness, she imagined, no doubt, that 
marriage would steady me. But all this 
is far from the point. The girl was 
quite attractive, a blonde, with wide 
blue eyes, a weak but pretty mouth, a 
plumply rounded figure, and skin that 
looked fresh and sweet. I tell you this 
to lead up to what follows. 

“I cared nothing at all about her, Al- 
though I danced with her sometimes, 
and she came often to our house, it 
would have ended there had I not dis- 
covered that a neighbor’s son—a life- 
long friend of mine—was seriously in 
love with her, and that she was un- 
doubtedly casting sheep’s eyes, china 
doll’s eyes, rather, in his direction. I 
saw him looking at her smooth, white 
throat, I saw him looking at her pretty 
mouth, and suddenly I was filled with 
a desire to make that throat and mouth 
my own. Not so much because I wanted 
to kiss them myself as to prevent his 
kissing them, and to let him know that 
| had the right to kiss them. There- 
fore, while he, with the diffidence of 
the heart that cares, was making slow 
progress in his suit, shyly taking a fal- 
tering step, and then in fear and awe 
retreating again, I, with the sudden 
action of capricious passion and real 
heart’s coldness, kissed her! She strug- 
egled a little, blushed a lot, and then 
kissed me back again. 

“I was very young, and the. mysteri- 
ous force of physical emotion deluded 
me, no less than it has millions of 
others, into a fancied love. So much 
so, that I even partially succeeded in 
excusing to myself the treachery to my 
friend by calling it the ‘decree of fate,’ 
andeall that sort of thing. I considered 
it a return to primeval times. Might 
was right. He had been a dullard weak- 
ling, and J, as a reward of dashing 
prowess, had carried off the prize. 

“We were soon married, my unsuc- 
cessful rival left the country, and I 
thought no more about him. Aside 
from the dastardly motive that made me 
take the first step, the prospect of my 
marriage did not promise so badly. I 
imagined myself much in love, and my 
wife, I think, really cared for me, but 
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that did not prevent her from soon find- 
ing me impossible, and trying to make 
me into the conventional type of hus- 
band. She became overdemonstrative 
one moment, exacting the next, and I 
became proportionately chilled and bad 
tempered. I cannot bear to be dis- 
turbed when I work. If people inter- 
rupt me, I am resentful, and not only 
for the moment—I never forgive them 
for it. I explained as often as I could, 
and as clearly, that when I was locked 
up in my room, no matter what hap- 
pened, I would not be spoken to. So 
then she used to come to the door, tap 
softly, and whisper! As if it made any 
difference whether she scratched softly 
on the panel or beat the door down! 
Continually she cried and cast reproach- 
ful looks at me. 

Piotrovski sat perfectly still all this 
time, with his arms folded, speaking in 
a low, but distinct voice, and with very 
little emphasis. 

“Of course, in the failure of our mar- 
riage, she was in no way to blame. She 


was created for domestic happiness, and 
she has been robbed of the right of 
wifehood, and the joy of motherhood. 
Fate, with blindness of justice, has al- 
lowed her to be the sufferer in every 
way, while I, the offender, have ‘es- 


caped free. Yet I was powerless to do 
differently; everything she needed, 
I lacked; everything I could not tol- 
erate, became. It was a case of 
utter incompatibility for both of us. Had 
she been married to a good man, fond 
of his home—best of all, a farmer—she 
and he would have been perfectly hap- 
py. They would have been interested 
together in every detail of house and 
farm; they would have minutely figured 
profit and expenditure, down to the 
smallest polushka, and read them over 
each time there was nothing to talk 
about! 

“But as for me, at the very mention 
of accounts I felt as though I had a 
fever. I hated all detail and regularity, 
but that was not the worst of it—most 
of all I hated repetition. I could stand 
almost anything the first time, the sec 
ond time was hard to bear, and the 
third was impossible. In less than three 
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months after my marriage, I hated my 
wife, my house, my life, everything, to 
such a degree that I was afraid of what 
violence I might do if I stayed any 
longer. So I left! 

“Twice, after short periods of re- 
morse and pity, I went back in a peni- 
tent and contrite frame of mind, with 
a full intention of making a model hus- 
band. The first time I stood it out with 
apparent amiability for over a month; 
the second time I stayed two days. That 
was six years ago. Had she cared less 
and let me alone, we might have got 
along passably, at least; but I am not a 
sturdy oak to bear the clinging of ten- 
der vines; I pulled that one up by the 
roots, and took all the air and sun- 
shine for myself.” 

Piotrovski’s lips curled disdainfully ; 
he at last unfolded his arms, shrugged 
his shoulders, and stuffed his hands into 
his pockets. His voice had a grating 
sound in its staccato tones, as though 
he bit off the syllables. 


“That is a charming history for a 


man who writes from the pure and 
lofty heights of romantic ideals, isn’t 
it? No—nor is that all! You have 
heard the story of Madame X. It was 
a vulgar scandal, and it was madness 
for her to have testified as she did. My 
family and my friends tried to hush it. 
Only half the world believes, I am told 
—but”—he looked sullenly at the car- 
pet—“‘every what she said 
about me was true. Then there are 
the other sort; I have not known many, 
but I deserted them, too. One in par- 
ticular cared, and gave up a lot for me; 
I was fond of her, I was really—but 
I behaved no better to her than to the 
rest.” 

Suddenly the sharpness went out of 
his voice, and he spoke only dejectedly 
—sadly—with that quality of helpless 
appeal which catches the listener’s sym- 
pathy and holds it, regardless of rea- 
son. He was as wistfully troubled as 
a child who has broken the toy he only 
wanted to play with. 

“There is something wrong with me. 
I don’t myself know what it is. Except 
in the original intention toward my 
wife, I have not been a cad, I have 
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not the instincts of a rake. My heart 
and mind are utterly absorbed in my 
work, until I am overtired, and then 
well then, I go rather to pieces, emo- 
tionally. Impulses, not always of the 
best, get the better of me. Sometimes 
they hold me completely, but never for 
long. And each time I return to my- 
self ashamed, and vowing more self- 
control in future. No, I am nota rake. 
I do not want entanglements; God 
knows I do not want to make conquests 
of good sort or bad; I want to go along 
peacefully without injuring any living 
thing, and yet—I have caused more 
hurt in comparison to my insignificant 
self than can be imagined. I have a 
quality—I don’t know what it is—that 
makes people give me what I want. I 
have a quality of transient sympathy, a 
sympathy of instinct more than of rea- 
son, and therefore, like my character, 
undependable. I feel and care really 
for the time being, and then suddenly 
my mind grows restless and has to 
break away. 

“T have told you I am not fit to as- 
sociate with. And yet—it sounds trite ; 
it is, I believe, what all men say—and 
yet, by the force of this confession, 
which I do not think is one that all men 
would make to the person whose opin- 
ion they are anxious to win, I ask you 
to believe me when I say that my 
friendship for you is not like anything 
that I have ever felt in my life before. 
Emotion and impulse had no part in its 
building, and, above all, | have wanted 
its foundation to be truth. That is why 
I have told you all this.” He held out 
his hands, as he asked wistfully: “And 
now—do you go away and leave me, or 
do you stay my friend?” 

For a long time there was silence; 
behind the smooth mask of the Duch- 
esse de Marsin’s expression there was 
no hint of her feeling. Through all 
his long confession she had not inter 
rupted by a word. At last, and with 
some hesitation, as though she sought 
to convince him, but with little convic- 
tion herself, she said: 

“Don’t you think it might become 
possible for you to go back? You 
might find her a very different woman 
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now. No one could go through what 
she has suffered and remain unchanged. 
You—you ought to go back!” 

Piotrovski jerked up his chin. “Nev- 
er! Besides, even if I would, and if she 
were willing to have me, it is too Iate. 
She has abandoned the world and gone 
into a retreat.” He paused and looked 
gloomily at the floor, then he added: 
“She was always very devout. I hope 
she may at least find peace in the life 
she has chosen.” 

“Would you quite say that she had 
chosen it? Forgive me, that was not 
kind! Especially, as I know you are 
telling me all this about yourself, not 
because you want to confide in some 
one, or any one, but because we have 
come to that fork in the road where 
your road is also mine.” 

He took her answer as a matter of 
cotirse. “Yes, that is right.” Then, after 
a moment, he asked: “What sort of 
road do you suppose we are to follow ?” 

She spread her hands out, but did not 
answer, and he continued instead: 

“I wonder how we came to the cross- 
road? In fact, | wonder how our paths 
happened to meet at all? How was it 
that you remembered a chance man 
standing at the door of a railway car- 
riage? Did I stare at you so imperti- 
nently that you could not but feel it? I 
am sure that is not true, for if I had, 
you would never have received me so 
kindly when I was presented to you.” 

She smiled and shook her head. “I 
can tell you easily. You appealed to 
me like a child in distress. ‘I wish I 
might help him,’ was what I thought.” 

And then, again with all the irre- 
sponsibility of a child that does not 
measure what it asks, with a child’s 
complete forgetfulness of a subject that 
has been closed, he leaned suddenly 
toward her, his eyes beseeching, his lips 
slightly apart. 

“Will you really help me? Ah, will 
you? I do need you! I need you as I 
have needed no one, in all my life, and 
yet every word that I have told you is 
true, my crying need of you is true, but 
all the while—even now, in the pres- 
ence of your dear personality—I feel an 
underlying instinct calling all that is 
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honest in me to warn you to beware! 
To warn you that in me there is much 
of the vampire! To warn you that I 
take from every one I meet—and give 
nothing in return!” 

But what woman that ever lived lis- 
tened to warnings given by others 
against the one man in the world to 
her? And when those warnings are 
uttered by his own lips, has a woman 
ever been known to believe, or, believ- 
ing, to heed? Vera de Marsin was no 
exception to all the rest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The old Princess Mitzka had gone 
from Budapest to Baden-Baden. Spring 
had long ago turned into summer, 
but still the Duchesse de Marsin 
lingered in Paris. Finally, however, 
the urging letters of her family induced 
her to join them in Baden. She was 
going in her motor car, and in order 
to cover the distance in a one-day run, 


she was obliged to start at six o'clock 


in the morning. Yet, even at this un- 
reasonable hour, both Piotrovski and 
Verney came to see her off. They had 
helped put her belongings into her car, 
and just as all was ready, her maid 
in front with the chauffeur, her valises 
strapped on behind, Piotrovski ex- 
claimed half whimsically: 

“I don’t want you to go—alone!” 

“Here is plenty of room!” Smiling, 
she motioned to the wide, half-empty 
seat. 

“T will! Parbleu, And with 
that he sprang into the car and took his 
place beside her. Both he and the 
duchesse laughed, and he called back to 
Verney as the machine started: “Send 
Léon with my things to the—are you 
going to the Stéphanie?—send my 
things to the Europe!’ And away they 
went. 

No one could have been more sur- 
prised at the impulse he had followed 
than Piotrovski himself. Baden had no 
particular attraction for him, and in all 
probability he would be able to see very 
little of the duchesse. Her family were 
all to be there, and she would naturally 
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be forced into an active social life in 
which he had little part. The idea of 
his folly occurred to him before they 
had passed the fortifications, but he 
shrugged his shoulders. After all, why 
worry about what might happen when 
they got there? In the meantime, he had 
a long, glad, joyous day that must run 
well into evening before they could 
even arrive. 

They breakfasted on coffee in a ther- 
mos bottle,-crescent rolls, and honey. 
All the while the car was going, and the 
coffee threatened to spill, and the honey 
stuck to everything it could, and the 
crescents would crumb over the floor. 
But they lunched on chicken, cheese, 
and Bar-le-duc jelly, at a little village 
an hour beyond Chalons; they dined on 
trout, lettuce, and paté de foie gras, at 
a chalet perched on the side of the Vos- 
ges Mountains, and they arrived finally 
amid the glory of a full moon, which 
to Piotrovski, in spite of his earlier op- 
timism, seemed emblematical of dark 
hours to follow. He left her at the 
door of the Stéphanie, and betook him- 
self dejectedly to the Hotel Europe. 

The portier of the Stéphanie had wel- 
comed the duchesse with that inimitable 
manner of obsequious dignity and that 
personal pride in being on conversa- 
tional terms with “our” nobility char- 
acteristic of European servants. The 
“conversation” was chiefly to the ef- 
fect that the illustrious Szapary fam- 
ily was occupying the same apartment 
they were in the habit of having. 

The duchesse crossed the hall, and, 
declining the lift, ascended the wide 
stairway. After walking a short dis- 
tance along the corridor of the first 
floor, she entered, without waiting for 
an answer to her knock, a large apart- 
ment made homelike by many personal 
belongings. There were two persons 
in the room. The Countess Szapary was 
lying half asleep on a sofa; her husband 
was sitting by the lamp, reading. The 
count arose quickly. He was thin, quite 
tall, and very dark, a sombre likeness 
of the duchesse. There was a vivid 
suggestion of her in his smile, and in 
his tenderness of manner as he kissed 
her. 
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“I am so glad you have come, my 
dear. Let me see how you look! You 
look very pretty, but tired. Are you 
well ?” 

“Splendid—never better in my life!” 

“I am glad. When did you leave 
Paris? Yesterday?” 

Instantly her eyes danced. 
brother! This morning!” 

“This morning! It is impossible.” 

“That is just why I did it! Every 
one said it could not be done. We leit 
at six this morning. It was not hard 
at all. I drove all the afternoon run 
myself, It was glorious!” 

The countess, meanwhile, had risen 
sleepily from the sofa and had em- 
braced her sister-in-law. She was fair- 
haired, short, and inclined to stoutness, 
with a compactness of outline that sug- 
gested a sawdust doll. She stood for a 
few moments with her head leaning up 
against Vera’s, as though too sleepy to 
stand alone, and her sentence was di- 


“No, my 


vided by yawns. 
“We have been waiting—up since 
Heaven knows how long. I wanted to 


go to—bed long ago. But Imre would 
sit up!” 

The duchesse half led her back to the 
sofa, upon which the countess dropped 
down again. She yawned in the midst 
of everything she said, but seemed in 
no hurry to go to bed. 

“And the children?’ 
“Tell me the news.” 

“Léon is getting beyond my con- 
trol,” her brother answered. ‘Pali al- 
ways was. But Todore is good. 

“Pali cut his finger, but Imre says 
it is nothing; the rest are well. There 
is no news.” 

“And Tanya?” The duchesse’s eyes 
looked suddenly soft as she asked after 
the youngest of the family. 

“Exceedingly naughty,” answered her 
sister-in-law. ‘“‘People spoil her!’ The 
last half of the sentence was an evident 
shaft at the duchesse. “However, your 
spoiling her falls back upon you. When 
she heard you were coming, the only 
way we could make lier go to sleep at 
all was to put her crib in your room. 
Perhaps you can have it put out again 


Vera asked. 
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to-morrow, but you will have to man- 
age her first.” 

The duchesse’s answer was muffled 
by the veil she was unwinding, but the 
word “darling” was distinctly audible. 

The countess seemed to care very lit- 
tle what the answer was, and showed 
the first evidence of waking up as she 
watched Vera finish taking off her 
wraps. 

“Is that the new mode of doing the 
hair? My maid has been trying to ar- 
range mine d /a corbeille. Do you like 
it?” 

She sat a little farther out on the 
edge of the sofa, and turned her head 
first this way and then that. Her head 
was tied up_to resemble nothing so 
much as a dish of baked sausages, but 
she patted it quite delightedly with her 
plump white hands. 

“Where did you get your dress, 
Vera? You always have lovely clothes! 
But then you live in Paris! 1 only get 
to Vienna once a year!” 

She yawned only twice, under the 
stimulus of this vital topic. While she 
was speaking, a door on the farther 
side of the room opened, and the Prin- 
cess Mitzka came in, wearing a pink 
woollen wrapper, and its color seemed 
to be reflected in her skin, making her 
cheeks rosy. A lace cap hid her hair, 
which was doubtless arranged for the 
She looked at Vera, her face 

with pleasure, and, after kiss- 
on her 


night. 

beaming 
ing her niece, she kept her hands 
houlders a moment, gently patting her 
once or twice, as though loath to let go. 

Che Princess Mitzka’s entrance hav- 
ing interrupted the topic of fashion, the 
Countess Szapary, utterly overcome with 
sleep, and saying good night, went to 
bed. 

The three that were left sat down 
again for a while. To her aunt and 
brother Vera described her trip, telling 
about the perfect roads and how well 
the motor went, relating a few incidents, 
She was very enthusiastic over the elec- 
trical indicator, without which they 
could never have made the time they 
did. But unaccountably she delayed 
mentioning that she had not come alone. 
She did not herself know why, but it 
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took a great effort to say at last.to her 
brother: “Jan Piotrovski—you know, 
the great Polish poet—came with me.” 

The cheeks of the Princess Mitzka 
seemed to grow suddenly more pink 
than her wrapper. And something fn 
either his aunt’s or his sister’s manner 
seemed to animate Szapary. “How did 
he happen to come with you?” 

“I—don’t know,” she answered. Then 
she looked at her brother frankly. “I 
really don’t know why he came; I 
doubt if he does himself. He followed 
an impulse, just as I was leaving. He 
is a great friend of mine—you will like 
him.” 

A while later, when she had made 
the move to go to bed, she put her arms 
about her brother’s neck and pressed 
her cheek against his. “Ah, it 1s good 
to be here with you!” 

“And it is good to have you! Sleep 
well,- my dearest,” he answered, and 
kissed her with a sincerity of affection 
that balanced her own. 

Then the princess and she left the 
room together. Across the private hall 
a door was half open, and in the room 
beyond, her maid was quietly unpack- 
ing the valises. Only one shaded light 
was lighted. On the threshold her aunt 
said good night again, in a whisper. 
Vera softly entered, with finger on lips, 
and crossed the room to a crib that 
was standing by the bed. For a long 
moment looked down at a little 
child’s face, framed in a nimbus of 
golden curls; then she came 
her maid. 

“Just get out the things I need for 
to-night,” she whispered. “That is it 
—unhook me. Is my bath ready? 
Very well. I don’t want anything 
else.” Then she smiled, and looked to- 
ward the crib. “I shall want my cof- 
fee very early, I suppose!” 

The maid smiled in her turn, and 
nodded. “I am afraid Madame la Duch- 
will be very tired. But she is 
sweet—the little one.”’ She, too, looked 
toward the crib. “Good night, ma- 
dame!” and she tiptoed out of the room. 

In semi-darkness, Vera undressed, 
with a rapidity and ease that proved her 
wonderful finish of appearance to be 


she 


back tO 


esse 
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one of nature’s making, and not of 
artifice. In her nightdress, and with 
her beautiful hair tied loosely with a 
bow below her shoulder, she looked like 
a young girl. She lighted the night 
lamp by the bed, shading the light from 
the child’s face. Then she got up on 
her bed, lying across it, with her chin 
in her hands, and for a long time she 
looked at the little person in the crib 
—at the little person whom she loved 
better than any one else in the world. 
She adored all of the Szapary children; 
but Tanya, the youngest, was like her 
very own. A delicate baby from her 
birth, she had survived a long and seri- 
ous illness only because of her own 
ceaseless and devoted nursing. Vera re- 
joiced now in the bright color in the 
child’s cheeks, in the rounded lines of 
the lovely little face. She longed to 
take her in her arms, to kiss even the 
little, pink palm, lying upturned on the 
counterpane ;*but she contented herself 
with kissing her in thought instead— 
through fear of waking her. 

Then she said long prayers, and 
turned out the light. 


Vera was very tired, and slept with- 
out a dream all through the night, 
but toward morning she dreamed of the 
forest around her home in Hungary. 
It was autumn, for leaves were begin- 
ning to fall. She felt them touch her 
face. Instinctively, she put her hand 
to brush them away, and caught some- 
thing moving. Then she awoke to the 
fact of little fingers poking at her eyes. 
A soft little cooing voice laughed in 
delight. 


THREE-PART STORY. 
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“You wouldn’t open your eyes!” 

She had to blink once or twice be- 
fore she could manage to wake. 

“Well, my pussycat!” she smiled. 
“The sandman shut Aunt Vera’s eyes 
very tight, didn’t he? And last night 
Tanya’s eyes were shut!” She sat up, 
reached out for the child’s wrapper, and 
put it on her. “Now, where are the 
slippers ?” 

“Don’t want slippers!” 

“Oh, dear, what a bad farmer! Yes, 
a bad farmer!” Finding the slipper, 
and taking a little, bare ankle in one 
hand, she held the slipper in the other. 
“Just look at all the little pigs outside 
the barn, and you won't open the door, 
so they can run in—so!”’ She put the 
slipper on. “And here are some more 
little pigs that are all lost in the road!” 
This time she held the toe of the slip- 
per pinched, so that there was no room 
for the toes to go in. “You see! The 
barn door is shut—they won’t go in!” 
The child’s big blue eyes were perfectly 
round as she looked up. At once, she 
said: “Yes, they will go in! Go in! 
Pigs!” 

But her aunt held the slipper shut. 
After a moment, the pigs were all safely 
in the barn, and the duchesse gathered 
the baby in her arms, laughing. ‘“Tan- 
ya is a very good farmer!” And from 
that the play went on to something 
else, to games and stories and the find- 
ing of a buried village beneath the ava- 
lanche of the bedspread. After a while, 
Tanya’s nurse came to fetch her, and 
the duchesse rang for her coffee and her 
maid. It was only half-past seven, but 
she was wide awake for the day. 
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TROM a far bend the 
river swept down to 
the landing where we 
sat waiting and slid 
by, smooth, unrippled, 
expressionless, save 
for the occasional 
eddy that indicated 
the treacherous swiftness of the current. 
Along the banks its wet lips mowed 
and sucked at the trailing vegetation 
that rose like an embroidered screen; 
first the tangle of lower jungle, palms, 
creepers, bejucas, twined and twisted 
in mad confusion, then the trees, ce- 
dars, mahogany, a hundred unfamiliar 
kinds rising tier on tier to the huge sa- 
bers which spread their vast umbrellas 
over all. Still higher, a flight of bril- 
liant birds splashed vermillion and 
ochre across the sky. In the deep shade 
an iridescence of insects: sprayed the 
dust with liquid fire. It seemed as 
though nature had here indulged a sud- 
den lust for color, and the effect was so 
georgeous, intensely beautiful, that it 
cloyed like a surfeit of sugar. I felt 
relief when the melancholy blast of a 
conch shell announced the approach 
of the trader who was to take me down 
river to Tlacotalpam on the Gulf. 
“He’s peculiar—in some ways,” my 
host, the planter, remarked as a big ce- 
dar dugout stuck her blunt nose out 
from behind the bend. “Though evi- 
dently a man of education, he has fol- 
lowed the river trade between the Gulf 
and the mountains for years, bartering 
cottons and hardware for the tobacco 
and rubber of the interior tribes. A 
tithe of his adventures would keep you 
writing for the rest of your life. Ab- 








solutely fearless, he’s 
nose into the place of danger. 
instance, 


always poking his 
For 
he went off three years ago 
on a prospecting trip into the interior 


of Yucatan with a notoriously bad 
Maya who, as might be expected, 
steered him into his own camp sixteen 
days up from the coast. From what 
he has told me about them, I judge 
that the tribal average assayed a little 
lower in character than his guide, and 
after he had broken that worthy’s head 
with his own gun and had kicked him 
out of the camp, it took him three 
days to raise the standard by weeding 
out the ten next worst men. After 
that they ate out of his hand; indeed, 
he almost worked them to death grind- 
ing quartz in an abandoned Spanish ar- 


rastro. If the pay streak and tribe 
had lasted, I suppose he’d have been 
there yet. But both pinched out to- 
gether, and he came back here where 
life is easier if not so rich,” 

As the dugout bore swiftly down 


upon us under urge of the current plus 
the spurn of the Zapotec polemen’s 
feet, he added: ‘So if you want stories 
for your bally old magazine, here’s 
your chance. It will be your own fault 
if you don’t screw out a dozen between 
here and the Gulf.” He finished in 
lower tones: “That’s his woman there 
in front.” 


My glance had already gone to the 
girl who stood in a sort of hold and 


rubbed tortilla paste on a stone metate 
that was set up level with her waist. 
If her crimson vestures, short bodice, 
and the skirt that swathed rather than 
draped her lower limbs, had not pro- 
claimed her a Tehuana, I could have 
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divined it from her color, the rich gold 
hue that distinguishes the Isthmus peo- 
ples from the chocolate peons of the 
“Plateau.” Though most of her race 
are handsome, she surpassed their high 
average. Oval of face, delicately fea- 
tured, she was beautifully moulded in 
body and limbs. Her smile at the plant- 
er’s rough hail was softly serious. 

“Hello, you old pirate! Loaded to 
the gunnels with plunder, as usual. 
Put in for a passenger.” 

Piled high from blunt bows to square 
stern, the dugout was certainly heavily 
loaded. The cargo infringed even upon 
the flat plank gunwales, leaving only 
a narrow tramp for the feet of the 
polemen. Tobacco in leafy bundles, 
blocks of crude rubber, bales of gay 
sarapes, with here and there a crate of 
pottery, the rare black ware of Oaxaca, 
it was a romance in itself, called up 
visions of brown potters at wooden 
wheels, driven slaves of rich tobacco 
valleys, the golden girls who had ex- 
changed their rich weaves for the tra- 
der’s flimsy cottons. But as I was to 
have ample time for a closer inventory, 
my glance passed over it all to the man 
who sat astern. 

The tropic suns that had trained away 
every superfluous ounce of flesh, had 
burned him also to the color of a ma- 
hogany balk; but for his blue eye, he 
could have passed for one of his own 
Zapotecs. Though not much over me- 
dium height, his spareness added inches 
to his height, and he was very muscu- 
lar. Hard muscle twined like copper 
bands around the bare arm that guided 
the big steering sweep. Indeed, he re- 
sembled nothing so much as a piece of 
copper cable. His clasp, shaking hands, 
aided the illusion with an impression 
that I had grasped a live wire. 

“He’s looking for stories,” the plant- 
er called as, after a few minutes’ chat, 
we floated out from the bank. “So 
cast loose your jaw tackle and put him 
tropic-wise.” 

Of course the s.lence that instantly 
seized upon the trader may have been 
due to a natural taciturnity in the pres- 
ence of a stranger; but as he had been 
conversing quite freely up to that mo- 
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ment, I have always believed it to be 
due to that unlucky observation. In 
any case, he returned only monosylla- 
bles to my next attempt at conversa- 
tion; scarcely spoke during the long, 
hot hours that the dugout pursued the 
current around enormous bends. I re- 
garded it as a distinct triumph in di- 
plomacy when he consented to enlarge 
on the prospecting story while we drank 
coffee and ate the chili his woman 
served at sundown, 

“It was dead easy,” he said, dismiss- 
ing the -whcele business. “The head- 
man’s wife happened tc-be in the adobe 
where I took sheiter after I’d trimmed 
their first rush. She tried to run, of 
course, and squealed like sixteen pig- 
killings when I grabbed her, but a kiss 
and a couple of hugs brought her 
round to my point of view. With her 
to keep watch while I dozed, it was 
simple as pie with cheese on the side, 
for they had nothing but old muzzle 
loaders to bet against my Winchester 
and Colt’s forty-five’s.” 

A second and third cup of coffee 
thawed him out still more, but it re- 
mained for moonlight to finish the con- 
quest, the gentile radiance that settled 
like dew over the jungle, leaving its 
lower tangles in black shadow with only 
the great sabers looming, mushroom- 
like, against the dim sky. Freeing the 
spirit while it veils the cumbersome 
clay, night is always communicative, 
and while we drifted upon a streaming 
tide of quicksilver and the woman 
crouched at his knee, he talked freely 
out of a life that had been cast wide of 
the common. Stories came of them- 
selves, great. stories, the stories which, 
if one had genius to write them, the 
editor would reject with a sigh that the 
stark truth should not yet be for the 
common run of men. Occasionally he 
would pause to discuss a motive, un- 
ravel a puzzle of life, and thus it was 
that he came to speak of the man with 
the yellow streak, 

“Prave?” he questioned musingly, 
when I exclaimed at the courage of a 
planter who had taken the machetes 
away from a half dozen drunken 
don’t know about that? 


Mayas. “I 

















Sometimes I think he was merely stu- 
pid. You see, he was a big, fat Ger- 
man—the fussy, important kind that 
are simply blind through egotism. If 
those Mayas had done the other thing, 
he’d have been three weeks into king- 
dom come before he’d have figured out 
what happened. Then you must have 
seen the other sort. Quick as the snap 
of a trap—so blamed quick, in fact, that 
all’s over before they have time to 
think. But show me the man who sees 
first, takes, so to say, his natural fear 
by the throat with one hand while he 
strikes with the other, and I'll show 
you the man who is really brave. 

“Now, there was Drury! The first 
I saw of him he had just come down 
to take a position as field superintend- 
ent at Las Bocas, a rubber plantation 
on the Mescalapa, over there in Chia- 
pas. Though he was city bred and I don’t 
usually cotton to the breed—at least, till 
it has had time to season—TI liked him 
at first, he was so straight, square, 
wholesome; the word exactly describes 
him. You have been in these tropics 
long enough to know something of la- 
bor conditions? Well, it was just about 
ten times worse over there, for Cotton, 
the manager, was an easy-going South- 
erner and left the management of the 
labor altogether to Juan Ribera, a Span 
ish half-caste who had trained for the 
job in the Yucatan hennequin fields. 
Sixteen hours’ driving labor under the 
burning tropical sun, a whip for the 
living, the river for the dead, about 
describes his system, and you can im- 
agine the impression it made at first 
sight on Drury, a young man who had 
been brought up strictly in the morali- 
ties and humanities as they go in New 
England. He was in the throes of the 
first revulsion against the system at 
the time of my visit. 

“*T never shall get used to it,’ he told 
me, walking down to my boat the morn- 
ing I left, and though I had seen some 
mighty stiff New Englanders settle 
down into the hardest kind of drivers, 
somehow I believed him. I wasn't 
a bit surprised at the news that met me 
at the first plantation as I came up 
river the following year. 
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“Drury? Oh, ye-es, he’s at Las Bo- 
cas yet.’ Carroll, the English man- 
ager, answered my question in his 
funny drawl. ‘But he has been up 
against it since you were here.’ 

“Carroll hadn’t the particulars, but I 
learned enough to know that it had 
come, the trial that lies in wait for 
every white man in the tropics to de- 
cide his standing among his fellows— 
he had crossed wills with a native. 
That Drury had taken backwater in a 
quarrel with Juan Ribera was all that 
Carroll knew, but the plantations far- 
ther up river were buzzing with the 
news. You see, there isn’t much to 
talk about in the tropics, and the per- 
sonal counts more than it does at home. 
So, though it had happened just after 
my visit and was so nearly a year old, 
it was still good gossip, was being 
hashed and rehashed with every variety 
of comment, sneers, laughter, pity. Un- 
tried fledglings and old-timers alike 
delivered themselves of the same opin- 
ion: 

“‘He’s a nice fellow, Drury, but 
weak. Has a yellow streak in his make- 
up.’ 
“To tell the truth, I couldn’t quite be- 
lieve it. Neither those steady brown 
eyes nor that wholesome face belonged 
to a coward. If he had failed there 
was something more to it. At any rate, 
I wasn’t going. to pass judgment till 
[I had seen for myself, and as I had 
taken such a fancy to him on my last 
visit, you will readily believe that I 
was more anxious than curious when 
one evening my bowman wound his 
conch shell for the Las Bocas landing. 

“He was there to meet me—brought 
out, of course, by his pride—and had I 
heard nothing, I believe that I could 
have divined all from the change in his 
manner and bearing. The droop of his 
mouth told of agonies of self-torture. 
An irritable self-consciousness, _curi- 
ously compounded of doubt and defi- 
ance, the characteristic challenging 
glance of the man who does not feel 
sure of himself, had wiped the candor 
out of his eyes.. He was plainly carry- 
ing a chip on his shoulder, and seeing 
at once that nothing but perfect frank- 
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ness would fit the case, I promptly 
knocked it off. - 

“*VYou’re a pretty fellow to let that 
black beast bluff you out! What do 
you mean?’ 

‘You should have seen him fire up. 
A quick duck on my part let a fearful 
left swing go over me, and I clinched 
before he could get action with the 
right. ‘Come, come!’ I said, patting 
his shoulder. ‘I didn’t believe a word 
of it or I shouldn’t have spoken like 
that. Come up to the house and tell 
me all about it.’ 

“And now you should have seen the 
gratitude that trembled through a 
blush. If Cotton hadn’t hailed us to 
hurry and come up to supper, it would 
have come out of him there and then; 
the shame, hurt pride, that made a tor- 
ment of his voice when he did speak 
out in the darkness of the jacal we 
shared that night. 

“It began, of course, with the in- 
evitable woman, the pretty wife of a 


native carpenter who had come down 
with her husband from Mexico City. 
They were respectable people, as peons 
go, legally married; belonged, in fact, 


to the class that would correspond 
with our skilled artisans at home. How 
they came to be mixed in with the 
drunks and incompetents which form 
the usual batch of enganchados from 
the Plateau, has nothing to do with 
the story. The man may have been 
entrapped by some smooth labor con- 
tratisto under promises of high wages 
to work at his trade? The point is 
that he, or rather, she, was there, and 
being, as I say, excessively pretty, it 
isn’t necessary to detail what happened. 
Sufficient, that as Drury was preparing 
one night for bed, the girl burst into 
his jacal with Juari Ribera hard at her 
heels, and threw herself forward, em- 
bracing his knees. 

“Tf there had been no bad blood be- 
tween them, it would still have re- 
mained a difficult situation for a green- 
horn. Juan was a bad man—bad as he 
looked, and that is saying a good deal. 
Big, black, gross, his profile curved like 
that of a bird from the crown of his 
head over a slant forehead, beaked 


- suppose he 
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nose, to a narrow chin. The deep 
furrows that plowed from the inner 
corners of his eyes down to his loose, 
coarse mouth, bespoke enormous cru- 
elty. At rest, his face in its bleak 
coldness always reminded me of a vul- 
ture. 

“As I say, if there had been nothing 
between them it would have been a hard 
position for the lad. But they had al- 
ready quarreled over Juan’s treatment 
of enganchados in the field, ana, to 
make matters worse,Cotton was away 
at Frontera. Ugly at any time, Juan 
was absolutely devilish in a rage, and 
having seen him on a rampage, I’m 
free to confess that I would have shot 
from the hip, myself, the instant he 
showed in the doorway. So you can 
figure the chances of a green lad, who 
had been brought up, so to say, with a 
policeman always at his elbow, against 
that mad brute and his knife. 

“He quit, of course. If you had ever 
been up against a man with a knife, 
felt it, in anticipation, exploring your 
vitals, you’d wonder as I did that he 
had sand enough to stammer a protest. 
After that, he stood, white and trem- 
bling, under a flood of obscene abuse, 
and as a last crowning insult, Juan left 
him all night under the guard of a 
Maya cabo. If he had omitted that, I 
would still have been at 
Las Bocas. You know the plantations 
well enough to understand that the 
shame of a woman is not to be weighed 
in the balance with the service of a 
good overseer. gut easy-going and 
negligent as Cotton was, he couldn’t 
overlook such a scandal as the setting 
of an Indian over his own superin- 
tendent, and Juan was fired. 

“*But that made it only so much the 
worse for me,’ Drury groaned in the 
darkness. ‘If he had stayed we should 
have had it out, sooner or later, and I 
would have had a chance to redeem 
myself.’ 

“*At least he got his deserts,’ I sug- 
gested, more for his comfort than be- 
cause I believed it. 

“*No, I haven’t even that satisfac- 
tion. He was good and ready to leave, 
has built him a camp a hundred miles 
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up this river, and is said to be making 
all kinds of money contracting labor 
out to Guatemala plantations—at least, 
he calls it contracting. If one-half of 
what we hear is true, it’s the prettiest 
kind of a mixture of piracy and black- 
birding. Besides holding up the moun- 
tain Indians on their way downstream, 
he raids their villages. I don’t see why 
the Mexican authorities don’t get after 
him ?’ 

“As my woman’s village lay five days 
poling up that very river, you can im- 
agine that this was news indeed. Not 
that I was alarmed. Juan’s camp lay 
a good three days higher up, and I be- 
lieved that he held me in sufficient esti- 
mation not to molest Lolo’s people. I 
was so sure of it that I answered Dru- 
ry’s question without mentioning the 
tact. 

“*You would—if you'd lived a few 
years in the tropics.’ 

“As a matter of fact, itis impossible 
for the Jefe-Potiticos to police the thou- 


sands of square miles of tangled jungle 
which form their districts with the half 
dozen rurales allowed them by the gov- 


ernment. But I’m bound to confess 
that I never saw one who tried. The 
lad exclaimed his wonder and disgust 
when I suggested bribery or intimi- 
dation, 

“*Then the poor devils have no rem- 
edy against his oppressions ?’ 

“The thought kept him silent for a 
while, and though, later, we talked 
more, I am certain ‘that the plan he 
sprung on me next day occurred to 
him then. Looking backward, I some- 
times wonder that I did not read his in- 
tention from his changed expression 
when we rose at daybreak. The irrita- 
ble self-consciousness had disappeared. 
He talked quite cheerfylly, both when 
we were dressing and at breakfast, and 
he broke out in merry laughter when, 
having bidden Cotton good-by, I came 
cown to the landing and found him sit- 
ting in my boat. 

“*Got two weeks’ hunting leave,’ he 
explained. ‘Get in and let’s be off.’ 

“*Ves?’ I questioned dryly. ‘And 
what kind of game might you be after?’ 

“And he answered with perfect 
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frankness: ‘You know. It’s no use 
talking, I’ve made up my mind. There'll 
be no peace for me till I’ve given that 
beast his thrashing, so you might as 
well come aboard.’ 

“ ‘Good God!’ I yelled, a little irri- 
tated by his apparent simplicity. ‘Do 
you imagine he’s going to mix it with 
his fists ?’ 

“*Well—not quite.’ He chuckled at 
my anger. “Though I’d much prefer it. 
Won't you come aboard?’ 

“*Ves, when you come ashore!’ | 
roared, making a show of anger I was 
very far from feeling. ‘Do you think 
I’m going to be a party to your sui- 
cide ?’ 

“But he was stone-proof against ar- 
gument, vituperation, persuasion, When 
I urged that my trip ended at Lolo’s 
village—a fact, the current ran too 
strong beyond to suit a lazy trader— 
he replied that he would go on from 
there alone. 

“*Then you are the only one who 
does,’ he returned to my assertion of 
belief in his courage. ‘And supposing 
you were not—do you think that I’d 
let that fellow go round for the rest 
of his life boasting that he’d proved one 
of our race a coward? Not much! 
I’m going—with you or alone.’ 

“*In that case, I suppose you will 
have to come,’ J said, intending, of 
course, to argue him out of the notion 
at my leisure. 

“Having no knowledge of my mental 
reservation, he was exceedingly grate 
ful; you’d really have thought that | 
had opened up a royal road to fortune 
instead of presenting him with the pret- 
tiest kind of a chance to get killed. In- 
deed, excepting certain spells of quiet 
thought, he behaved—then and during 
the succeeding long days—like a boy at 
a picnic, reveling in the new sounds, 
sights, smells, fresh views that opened 
at every bend. 

“At Las Bocas, you know, the Mes- 
calapa is still twice as broad as this 
river, and following its tranquil stream 
we saw village after village raise grace- 
ful palm roofs out of the vivid jungle. 
At their landings comely Indian girls 
would have their wares spread out for 
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trade, and others passed us going down- 
stream in laden ~dugouts, big bronze 
goddesses who leaned on their poles 
while they gazed at Drury from under 
their hands. Had he obeyed that prim- 
itive call, accepted but one of the saucy 
challenges called out from the banks, 
my responsibility would have -been 
ended. Like many another, he might 
have hid his hurt in a jungle jacal, 
drowned his pain in sexual love. 

“But he laughed at the pretty bag- 
gages; was still with us when, after a 
week’s hard poling, we fetched Lolo’s 
village—or rather, the place where once 
it stood. For the jungle now ran wild 
through the clearing; boiled and bub- 
bled a ferment of green life over the 
ashes of burned jacales. Instead of the 
color and cheer, brisk evening life, love 
songs of girls going to and fro from 
the river, childish laughter, buzz of 
women gossiping over the brazeros that 
glowed redly in dusky interiors, in place 
of all these the night wind moved with 
a rattle like that of dry bones through 
the palms of the jungle. It required 
only Lolo’s sudden burst of wailing to 
complete the desolation. 

“Now, a few villages more or less 
don’t cut much ‘figure in the tropics. 
[ had seen a hundred burned in the 
course of a single Central American 
revolution. But coming without warn- 
ing upon the ruin in the red dusk of 
evening, it seemed wickedly lonely, 
wantonly cruel. The heavy jungle 
growth told, of course, that we were 
months too late to rescue the stolen 
people, and though Lolo’s sorrow 
stirred me to anger, I doubt whether 
| should have gone on if it had not 
been for a shrewd suspicion that Juan 
Ribera had been encouraged to deal me 
this slap in the face by his easy victory 
over Drury. That decided me. 
Though I had resolved only that morn- 
ing to turn here and take Drury back 
to Las Bocas, if necessary by force, | 
began at once to unload the canoe into 
a cache; early morning saw us once 
more poling upstream. 

“As you know, the rivers form the 
highways in the tropics ; though, farther 
down, we had passed innumerable 
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craft, fishermen and freighters with 
sometimes a light canoe dashing be- 
tween villages with a crimson freight 
of chattering women, the stream was 
now deserted, swept clean of life. Not 
even a chicken clucked on the sites of 
the burned or deserted villages. Though 
I’m not in the least imaginative, the 
solitude was beginning to get on my 
nerves when we were brought sudden- 
ly up, late in the afternoon of the third 
day, by a cable of twisted bejucas that 
crossed the river from bank to bank. 
From each of its ends a stockade over 
ten feet high ran back into the jungle 
where, as I found later, the sections 
circled on a wide arc back to the river, 
forming a trap for those who might try 
to escape up the banks. But we saw 
no sign of a camp. Puzzled, we were 
holding the canoe to the cable when a 
voice suddenly hailed and Juan Ribera 
came striding out from behind a thicket 
of palms. 

“*Tt is -you, Sefor the Trader? And 
Sefior Drury? This is the pleasant 
surprise. Put in here, the camp lies 
back from the river.’ 

“It was so sudden Lolo uttered a lit- 
tle cry. I confess to a start myself, 
and mortification was mixed with anger 
at the grin which marked his enjoy- 
ment of our nervousness. Yet with all 
my anger, and in spite of the fact that 
he must have watched us for some 
time, I never think of him as he stood 
there, big, black, sardonic, without a 
touch of admiration. Though he knew 
we had come on no errand of peace, he 
chatted and laughed while we were 
hauling in and mooring the dugout, 
asking after Cotton, this man and that. 
And he was absolutely frank; burst out 
laughing at a remark of mine as we 
followed him wp the bank. 

“‘Looks ‘like you were 
things ?’ 

* "Ves. it catches muchos—the 
Is it not, think vou, the fine idea? It 
was that the enganchados used to steal 


booming 


r | ye, 


away in my canoes by night, and, see 
¢ 


you, this was not nice, because of tl 
lies they spread down river. One lived 
on nettles expecting a visit of inquiry 
from the Jefe.’ Leading into a path, he 

















went on: ‘But this place is worked out. 


Only that the Jefe of Chilpancin sent 
me a batch of his debtors yesterday, | 
should not have an engazchado in 
camp. When they are contracted I 
shall have to move.’ So far, he had 
scarcely glanced at Drury. Now he 
looked him squarely in the eye. ‘Per- 
haps Sefor Drury could advise upon a 
new location ?’ 

“It was the first tilt, and rather to 
my surprise, for he wasn’t usually quick 
of speech, Drury came back like a flash. 
‘No, but I can testify to the thorough 
cleaning you have given this.’ 

“Here was a fine opening for me to 
spring my own quarrel, but while we 
were hauling ashore, Drury’s lips had 
formed the soundless phrase: ‘My inn- 
ings first!’ and [ let it pass. 

“On his part, Juan simply grinned 
the wider, returning sarcastic thanks. 
‘Gracias, senor. It is good to have 
your good opinion, Here is the camp.’ 

“From the dank shade of thick 
jungle, the path had suddenly. opened 
out on a clearing, the floor of which 
swelled from wide green skirts to a 
small plateau. A perfect site, Juan had 
put it to the best advantage by ringing 
the edge of the plateau with a high 
stockade that hid all but the roofs of 
the jacales within. Surrounded by 
feather palms and, above them, great 
trees that simply flamed with the or- 


chids that covered them, trunk and 
limb, it basked in the amber lights of 
the low sun, as pretty a village as I 
had ever seen. 


“I’m free to confess, however, that | 
didn’t like the stockade, and my un- 
easiness was not allayed by the villain- 
ous looks of the Maya cabos who were 
lounging around the gates. But if | 
had ever been in the habit of calcula- 
tinge’ chances, it was now too late, and 
putting on a good front, I chaffed Juan 
about the prisoners who peered at us 
through the chinks of the big galera. 

“*Enganchados, you said? They 
look like river Zapotecs ?” 

“Why—so they do!’ I had to laugh 
at his mock surprise, ‘The Jefe of Chil- 
pancin is said to be a great rascal, quite 
capable of slipping a few free people 
Io 
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in among his debtors.’ 


Shrugging, he 
continued: ‘But what can one do? 
They are here—a bad lot, in any case. 
Only last night it is that one rewards 
my care by trying to run away. To- 
night he is to be flogged as a warning 
against ingratitude to his fellows, so 
you are in the good time, Senor Drury, 
to be amused.’ 

“We were now on the threshold of 
his jacal, and pausing, he looked back 
at Drury, the insolence in his glance 
curiously mingled with curiosity and 
expectation. If I hadn’t felt it from 
the first, that one look would have told 
me that he knew the lad’s thought, 
feeling, the errand that had brought 
him there. As their quarrel dated back 
to the flogging of an enganchado in the 
Las Bocas fields, I was certain that he 
had purposely offered the opening, so 
I, too, watched Drury closely until he 
turned and looked away. 

“Enter, sefiores, the meal is ready.’ 

“Juan's invitation brought an end to 
the awkward pause, and as we followed 
in I experienced. a feeling of disap- 
pointment. It would, of course, have 
been the rankest kind of folly to start 
anything there, in full view of the 
cabos who were watching us from the 
gates. But he could have returned 
glance for glance, stare for stare. Was 
he weakening already? Was that first 
sharp answer merely a flash in the pan, 
first and last flare of an imagined cour 


age? The doubt forced itself in and 
grew as Juan continued his baiting at 
table. 


“Pretty, do you not think?’ he 
asked, nodding toward the lithe Za 
potec woman who served the meal. 
‘But Senor Drury is acquainted with 
my taste.’ 

“At that Drury’s glance rose, but in- 
stantly fell again, and while he ate in 
silence, Juan continued his diabolic rail- 
lery; asked me if it were true that the 
Las Bocas people were demanding mat 
riage certificates with their enganc/lia 
dos? What about the Sabbath school 
for nifias that Sefor Cotton was said 
to be running? Also he indulged in 
that malicious innuendo which comes 
natural to his race; whenever I turned 
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the conversation, he would bring it 
back with some devilish insinuation, 
veiled allusion. And all the while, talk- 
ing or eating, his vulture eyes searched 
Drury’s face with quick, darting 
glances that enormously increased his 
likeness to that carrion bird. But here 
he had Jess success. If Drury felt the 
vicious probing, he gave no sign, and 
impatience and irritation colored Juan’s 
tone when he spoke as he led outside 
at the close of the meal: 

“*Now for the dessert. Bring out 
your stools, and we can smoke here un- 
der the eaves.’ 

“While we were eating, dusk had 
fallen, but the light of a dozen lanterns 
showed every line and crease in the 
nude flesh of the poor devil who was 
tied, hand and foot, to two stakes 
driven hard in the ground. But I’m not 
going to describe that flogging. Enough 
that in my time I had seen men beaten, 
fierce devils at that, till the last spark 
of manhood died, went out with whii- 
pering whines and left them groveling 
worms in the dust. But I had never 
seen anything as bad as that. Pegin- 
ning, as I say, at dusk, it continued till 
the full moonlight reduced the lanterns’ 
glow to a pale yellow smudge, for, with 
devilish ingenuity, the lashes were de- 
livered minutes apart. 

“I have always believed that the 
whole thing was gotten up for our 
benefit. After we had taken our seats, 
Juan slung a Jantern under the eave 
just where its light would shine full 
upon Drury’s face, and all the time it 
was going on, he fed full on the lad’s 
red misery. Long before it was over, 
[ saw bright points of sweat oozing 
through a dark suffusion, The knuckles 
of the hands that lay in his lap shone 
white through the stretched skin. His 
eyes, looking once at me, expressed the 
most poignant distress, yet up to the 
moment that the poor wretch was cast 
loose he made no attempt to interfere. 

“ ‘Come, now we shall have drinks to 
top off—and a little game.’ Juan 
laughed as he rose to go inside; a laugh 
packed fat with malevolent satisfaction, 
unveiled contempt, and which brought 
me a sudden change of feeling. 


“During that hour of torture, my 
own feelings had swung between dis- 
gust at myself for not having sprung 
my own quarrel when we had Juan 
alone on the river bank, to contempt at 
Drury for his lack of spirit, but these 
now merged in sudden anger. Stung 
by the sudden feeling that his fat con- 
tempt included me, [ stepped quickly 
up behind him as we went inside, was 
just about to loose a swing that would 
have sent him out through the flimsy 
pole siding, when I was suddenly seized 
and swung round like a top. 

“*My innings !’ 

“While his lips reformed the silent 
phrase, Drury pointed toward the cabos 
who were still visible through the open 
doorway on their way to the galera; 
pointed with a gesture so significant 
that it pierced my stupidity, informed 
me in a flash of the reason behind his 
patient endurance—it was my safety he 
had had in view. 

“Wait till thev get to bed!’ 

“Misunderstanding my astonishment, 
e¢ formed it syllable by syllable, but I 
was really staring at his changed ex- 
pression, for while the suffocating crim- 
son of bridled passion still dyed his 
face, his eves shone hard and steady as 


hits of browned steel; in place of the 
shamed youth of the plantations, there 
stood a man, cold and stern, Utterls 
surprised, I stood and stared, as I say, 
L his fi warned me to turn away. 

AS. | eaching bottles and 
Lasse cown roi a shelf, he had not 
seen, and though my fingers itched to 


remove his sarcastic grin, the play 
would have dragged out to the end if 
he had been content with his full har- 
vest of malice. But, emboldened by 
immunity, he carried his insolences just 
one step too far. 

“‘FTe wouldn't have stood for this a 
year ago,’ he said, gently waving his 
Drury. ‘But they all come to 


J 
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it—great aid small. Here’s to the good 
boy! What did you think of it all?’ 
And, setting down his glass, he slapped 
Drury’s back. 

“Even if he had omitted that last fa- 
miliarity, the thing might have dragged 
on to a safer moment, but as the hand 























touched his shoulder, Drury straight- 
ened as though he’d been shot. 

“"What did I think of it? 
you! This!’ 

“Had there been time, it would have 
been funny to watch Juan’s contemptu- 
ous grin flash into an expression of 
blank surprise. But, with the word, 
the lad’s fist took him under the jaw 
and he was lifted, thrown, and rolled 
over twice before he straightened out. 
Then, snatching a bejuca from a pile 


Damn 


that had been cut for the flogging, 
Drury laid on with all his might. 
“*How — do — you — like it — 





yourself ?’ 

“The words were jerked out between 
blows that cut the air with a sharp 
whistle. The first brought Juan to his 
knees—to be knocked over again by a 
fearful left swing. Why he did not 
give the alarm at once, I cannot say— 
unless it was because he hated to have 
his people see him whipped like one of 
his own slaves. Anyway, he didn’t. 
Mixing curses with snarls of pain, he 
pulled a knife and had his wrist almost 
broken by a quick kick that sent it fly- 
ing outdoors. Not until I forestalled 
him in the sudden grab at his pistols 
that lay with a saddle inachete on his 
bunk, did he give up and call for help. 

“T have always held myself in blame 
for what followed. A man of my train 
ing had no business to stand looking on 
Ii] ! tap 


e a boy at a fight when a small 


ith the flat of a machete would hay 
put the fellow to 
camp and half a 
river. But I was so glad to see the 
lad make good, that I forgot all about 
the cabos till I heard their feet just 
outside the door. It’s some comfort 
to know that I did then display a little 
sabe, One smash put the lamp out of 
business, and without waiting to declare 
hostilities or any other fool prelimi- 
naries, I let drive with both Juan’s guns 
through the open door. 

‘A yell told that-I had winged at 
least one; but, old campaigners all of 
them, they scattered to cover behind 
the nearest huts. A volley would have 
riddled that birdcage of a hut, but the 
dare not fire while Juan was with us, 
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sleep till we were Oul 
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and he did not choose to present me 
with the pretty mark he would have 
made in the moonlit doorway. If we 
had given them time, they would, of 
course, have surrounded us. But you 
know that a couple of strokes with a 
machete will let the side out of any 
jacal, and in ten seconds or less we 
were out through back wall and 
running, 

“Tt was, in fact, done so quickly, that 
we rounded the ga/era and were half- 
way to the gates before Juan raised the 
alarm. Looking back as we passed out, 
I saw them coming, strung out like 
wolves on a trail, the stream of them 
lit with wicked glints, the moonlight 
flashing on knives and machetes. We 
were in full view, of course, crossing 
the glade, aud a_ spattering volley 
splashed up the turf all round us. They 
emptied their guns as we ran along the 
jungle path, but the bullets flew wild, 
in clipping the jungle growths above 
our heads. Dut the darkness that fa- 
vored us here in one way, hurt in an- 
other. ecause of their familiarity, 
they gained on ts: were right at our 
heels when we shot out of the jungle 
to the river bank. 

“Now, expecting just something of 
the sort, I had whispered Lolo before 
I left to keep a sharp lookout—and she 


the 


had. But vou know how peons sleep! 
Worn out by a month’s hea poling 
upstream, my Zapotecs slept like log 
and thoug!l t he t] 
bejuca the ir he heard my gut 
they were not more than halt awake 
when I[ landed among them all in a 
heap, knocked silly by a bullet that 


grazed my left temple. 

“Nor would it have made much dif- 
ference if they had been wide awake: 
ference 1f they /ia@ been wide awake, 
Juan and his hounds were pressing us 
too close. If Drury had followed me 





in, they would have swarmed after, 
chopped us to bits at their leisure. Half 
stunned, | was nscious of his crack 


ling guns, heard Lolo 


stern man to cut the rope. 
after my _ scatter 


scream to 


wits began to 





gather, a red mist still rolled before my 
eyeballs; did not litt until Juan’s stri- 
dent cry 


broke out: 
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““His guns are empty Rush him! 
All together !’ 

“Then I saw—across a widening 
stretch of black water, I saw Drury, 
the man with the yellow streak, stand- 
ing high up on the bank in a splash of 
moonlight that showed rings of blue 
smoke curling up from his guns. Then 
—it passed in a flash, the black mass 
that burst from the shadow, Juan leap- 
ing ahead, machete raised for a blow. 
I glimpsed his face, passion-torn, black, 
writhing with hate, the eyes sparkling 
with lust to strike. But the blow never 
fell. Twenty feet! Ten! Five! Oh, 
he made sure! At five feet Drury’s 
hand suddenly rose. Came a last spurt 
of flame and, arms spread wide, Juan 
plunged headlong over the bank. 

“The last shot, it was delivered too 
closely for him to escape. But before 
he went down under the rush, he 
turned, by God, sir, he turned, this 
fellow with the yellow streak, turned 
and smiled as he waved his hand!” 


Long ago the woman’s dark head 
had drooped to the plump arm that 
crossed the trader’s knee, and under its 
flimsy crimson her deep bosom heaved 
in gentle rhythms. From the bows 
came the heavier respirations of the 
Zapotec polemen. During the last hour 
the river had opened on wider reaches, 
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and across its tremulous silver floated 
the call of a night bird. With rush of 
beating wings, a shape passed over- 
head—miost opportunely for the trader. 
When he turned his head again the 
emotion that threatened his bronze 
calm was passed. Lending so carefully 
that he did not disturb the sleeping girl, 
he reached cigars out of a locker, and 
after we were well lit, smoked silently, 
gazing off down river. I studied his 
thoughtful face. 

It was a sudden change, accession of 
sternness that caused me to break si- 
lence. “Weil?” 

“Exactly.” He started, smiling. ‘As 
I say, it passed in a flash, in the time 
one could cast a pole. Once out from 
the bank, it would have taken twenty 
minutes to turn and pole back to the 
landing; as a matter of fact, the cur- 
rent carried us around a bend before 
we could out the Winchesters. 
They didn’t try to pursue us.” 

“And?” J felt sure there was more 
to come, 

He smiled again. 
even here in the tropics. 
must know—two weeks later Cotton, 
Carroll, and a few others who felt a 
bit ashamed of themselves, went on a 
hunt up river with me.” After a long 
pause, “The shooting was 
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4 REWELL, sweet love 


That never was my own! 
But like a tender dove 
From snowy pastures flown 
A while near my heart pressed 


To warm its chilly breast. 


Fare well, youth’s hours 
That seemed all mine! 
Fast-flying birds, or flowers 
That withered when the air 
Of summer turned too cold, 
And hearts grew strange and old, 


but were 
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- AENTON WHIT- 
NEY’S acceptance of 
Mrs, Wilford’s invi- 
tation having been 
contingent upon her 
permission for a late 
arrival, he stood now 
at the back of the box, 
accustoming himself to the dim dusk of 
the theatre, 

Beyond the box, on the outer edge of 
his vision, the imperfectly defined faces 
of the audience, like masks floating on 
the vapor of darkness, focused them- 
selves upon the stage, where, in a bril- 
liant circle of light, two actors were en- 
gaged in the presentinent of a duel, the 
rapiers ringing steel on steel, the flash 
and play and glitter of leaping blades 
seeming to split the light and cut the 





air with hiss and crackle. Whitney 
fenced well himself, and this was no 
stage slash and thrust, but an exhibition 
of genuine swordsmanship that had 


given the play one of its chief claims to 
popularity; and it must have been a 
sympathetic reflection of the savage 
whip and thrust of the rapiers which 
printed the scowl upon his face, when, 
with the usual melodramatic dénoue- 
ment of a woman rushing between the 
combatants, he turned to assure himself 
of the identity of the rest of the party 
and saw Richard Brewster’s big, blond 
head drawn by eagerness and the 
crowded condition of the box to an un- 
necessarily close level with Susanne 
Lynde’s white shoulder, 

It was not a sight, he felt, calculated 
to inspire kindly feelings toward one’s 
fellow beings; which may account for 
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the fact that when the curtain fell and 
the lights flared up in the theatre, he 
gave a most hasty and _ perfunctory 
greeting to Mrs. Wilford and_ her 
guests, and then placing his hand ge- 
nially upon Brewster’s shoulder, leaned 
across him and spoke directly into 
Susanne’s ear, using a most confidential 
and tender tone. 

“T would like to fight that way for 
you.” But speaking to the others of 
them, he added in gloomy dissatisfac- 
tion with ideals of the present: “Life 
was picturesque in the days of the duel. 
Romance lived in it.” 

Susanne turned quickly and surveyed 
a trifle impatiently Whitney’s Latin face 
and tall, slight figure, his intense, dark, 
eager eves glowing with what she knew 
to be the dramatic temperament. 

“What utter nonsense!” 
claimed. “Life to-day, I'll warrant, 1 
much more interesting than in the ‘pi 
turesque’ past, sensibly con 
monplace.”’ 

Then she proceeded to set in mo 
tion a general discussion on the subject 
of the duel, justifying Whitney’s name 
for her, “Variety,” since, as he said, 
she was, herself, the spice to every ar- 
gument; while he turned moodily to 
consider the others of the party—Mrs. 
Wilford, fat and blonde and always 
half-asleep, her older brother, Henry 
Morton, journalist, lean, and dark, and 
tall, with deep-set eyes, and a face com 
pelling .attention, and Joan Seymour, 
their young niece, the embodiment of 
youth, with flashing brown eyes and 
brilliant teeth that made one desire to 
keep her continually laughing. She 


she eX- 


because 
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was, so Brewster, the other member 
of the party, said, both temptation and 
the teased, since he and Whitney knew 
no better fun than to get Joan into an 
argument and tease her until she, half- 
laughing, half-crying, begged them to 
stop. 

As for Brewster, Whitney reflected 
irritably that a theatre box was too 
small for six feet of big blond athletic 
hulk. His lips lifted in a cynical smile. 
Could anything better illustrate Mrs. 
Wilford’s social inaptitude than this 
party which she had assured him had 
been hastily gathered together? Mrs. 
Wilford absolutely lacked that sixth 
sense by which the socially successful 
divine the elements which fuse. 

In the first place there were Susanne 
Lynde and Henry Morton, Not once, 
but many times, Susanne had urged 
and illustrated her determination never 
to meet him, since Morton, dictator of 
the policy of a great daily paper, a man 
with an unrestrained pen, had written 
and paragraphed and preached against 
what he considered wickedness in a 
high place, until he had brought the 
doers of it to a just condemnation, 
thereby creating a perverse belief in 
Susanne’s mind that the men were vic- 
tims of Morton’s persecution. And 
Brewster! Whitney pulled at his mus- 
tache savagely. ‘Times had changed 
since Whitney and Brewster had found 
pleasure in each other's society. 

Once close friends, and even now 
held in daily close association in their 
initiation into the same firm of distin- 
guished legal advisers, the one the 
brother, the other the son of a member 
of the firm, the relations between them 
were at present measurably strained. 

Considering Susanne Lynde, this was 
not unnatural, however deplorable it 
might be deemed; yet Susanne, look- 
ing upon them both as mere boys, being 
three or four years older than either, 
and delighting in their companionship, 
carefully maintained a strategic, trian- 
gular inclusion by which she studiously 
evaded any partiality which might cause 
one man to consider himself favored 


above the other; but in this lay the 
aegis of the rift. 


Having exacted that 
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penalty of youth by which a man falls 
in love the first time with a woman 
older than himself, and secretly ap- 
plauding her neutrality toward the oth- 
er, each man engaged himself to break 
it down on his own account, while keep- 
ing a strict watch lest the other be 
moved by a similar impulse. 

But Whitney was recalled from 
moody contemplation of his compan- 
ions by Mrs. Wilford’s voice sighing 
plaintively : 

“We wouldn’t have time to spend 
on duels to-day. The preliminaries 
and the performance take too long.” 
She herself was always trying to find 
what had become of the moments that 
she had wasted, 

Everybody laughed at her; but Mor- 
ton, philosophically inclined, observed : 
“We haven't given up the duel. We 
have only interpreted it to our own age. 
That form of due! went out of fashion 
because it no longer illustrated man’s 
mental attitude toward life. But we 
still have the duel, and though our steel 
is of a different fibre and form, it is 
equally effective.” 


“He babbles of the strong-armed 
law!” groaned Brewster, turning to 
Joan. 


“Tle does nothing of the kind,” in- 
sisted Joan. “You haven’t a soul above 
your profession,” she mocked. “You 
are trying to make out that the law is 
Henry’s pen.” 
duel 





nightier than [ 
“There must al vays be the 
urged Whitney, obstinately, and a trifle 


didactically. “Man demands it. Life 
itself is a continual contest.” 

“Life.” remarked Brewster, with 
whimsical conviction, “is a _ protest, 


quieted by a compromise.” 

Susanne had taken no part in this 
conversation, but sitting back in her 
chair had been wondering at Morton’s 
presence, since Mrs. Wilford had as- 
sured her that her husband, instead of 
Morton, was to be with them, and she 
was asking herself whether she would 
have refused the invitation, as she had 
many others when aware of his inclu- 
sion, for Susanne’s impulsive preju- 
dices were a flaw in an otherwise dis- 
ciplined and delightful personality. She 
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had been considering Morton now, and 
half-resentfully feeling the charm of 
his voice, rich and full and beautifully 
modulated ; his eyes, those deep-set eyes 
of the thinker: and his absolute surety 
of himself. No one ever described him 
in any but these characteristics, for- 
getting the rather loosely put together 
frame, the obstinate hair which rose 
like a fringe from his large head set 
clumsily above broad but slightly bowed 
shoulders; and the idea struck her now 
that he and she had been engaged for 
years in an invisible duel, feint, and 
lunge, and parry, with personal preju- 
dices and strong wills and alert intel- 
lects for weapons. It was a play for 
place now. 

She sat forward in her chair, a gleam 
of light in her hazel eyes, her chan- 
ging mouth curved in a charming smile, 
as she spoke in a soft, low voice directly 
to Morton. She knew that he had re- 
ferred to duels of the intellect, the 
mind, the will, but she chose to misun- 
derstand him. 

“Do you mean to say,” her tone was 
one of grieved surprise, “that words 
are our only effective weapons to-day? 
That our duels are only fought with the 
‘little member’? That ‘Life and Death 
are in the power of the tongue’ ?” 

Morton turned quickly toward her, 
deliberately, slowly considering her, as 
he looked straight into her eyes. He 
was constantly hearing in these days of 
Susanne Lynde from his niece Joan, 
who had joined Susanne in her studio 
for instruction in the gentle art of book- 
binding and illustrating; Susanne hav- 
ing been engaged for the past three or 
four years, since the death of her fa- 
ther and mother and the acknowledged 
incompetency of the former in regard 
to money matters, in supporting her- 
self and giving distinction to her art. 
Though she had passed through a bit- 
ter struggle, she was now sailing the 
calm waters of success, and Morton 
had added himself to his sister’s party 
this evening with intent, pushing Mr. 


Wilford aside with the avowed pur- 
pose of meeting Susanne Lynde. He 


knew and had laughed at Susanne’s 
strictures in regard to himself; but 
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those were personal, and he was too 
big to consider anything of the kind 
worth taking notice of; but, being an 
iconoclast in regard to conditions and 
ways among men, he was exceedingly 
conservative concerning the women of 
his family, and Joan had been voicing 
some very revolutionary doctrines late- 
ly, evidently gathered along with the 
knowledge of bookbinding from her 
instructor, and he had a fancy that he 
would like to study and test the men- 
tality of that instructor. 

“If that were so,” he asked pleas- 
antly, noncommittally, “would society 
then merit your description of ‘com- 
monplace’ ?” 

Susanne hesitated a moment, so deft- 
ly had he parried and turned aside her 
question, Then, on guard herself, with 
a perplexed yet flattering suggestion 
of deference to his opinion in her man- 
ner, she said: “What do you think?” 

“For myself, I should deny the word 
‘commonplace’ in that sense as descrip- 
tive,” he replied promptly, taking an 
advantage of an opening, “largely be- 
cause woman as a social factor, on the 
stump, the platform, in the office, and 
on the street, is making life extremely 
picturesque in a continuous challenge 
to man to engage in a duel of words. 
If you chose to give my words that in- 
terpretation bs 

He smiled genially, spread out his 
hands, and shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, leaving the inferences and 
conclusions with her, evidently deter- 





mined not to express his own, but to se- 
cure opinions from her by engaging 
her in an argument. Susanne wanted 
to slap him. Again he had _ stepped 
lightly aside, leaving her to lunge at 
the empty air. 

“He thinks you are a suffragette,” 
whispered Brewster commiseratingly, 
“a wolf treating his Red Riding Hood 
to false and specious doctrines.” 

Susanne’s eyes gleamed with golden 
lights. She did not intend to be taken 
that way. She would choose the place 
and the pace, and he should follow. 

“Then you believe in the Oriental 
seclusion of women?” she asked; and 
he would have been indeed clever had 
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he detected anything but a mild curios- 
ity of his opinions in her languid, in- 
different tones. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” he assever- 
ated, smiling engagingly. “On the 
contrary, I have the greatest respect 
for and would sanction the widest lati- 
tude for effort in man or woman when 
it represents an ideal. You see, Miss 
Lynde”—he leaned forward and spoke 
to her alone, with that charming smile 
still upon his lips—‘“I enjoy the duel 
—of words or pen. I engage in it every 
day. It is meat and drink to me, 
but He drew back slightly, took 
a long breath. “I like a good, fair, 
stand-up fight.” 

Kut Brewster who had been listening 
with half an ear to Morton, and to 
Joan and Whitney who were arguing 
also, broke in just then. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, 
turning reproachfully first to Morton 
and then to Joan, “that your uncle has 
been instructing you in the subtleties 
of the tongue as a shield for life and 
« guard against death?” 

“You who need no instruction,” mur- 
mured Whitney in grieved surprise as 
Joan giggled and flashed her brown 
eyes. 

“Rather let us hope,” urged Brews- 
ter, forgetfully joining issue with Whit- 
ney quite in their old form, “that he 
has been instructing her in diplomacy. 
Diplomacy, you understand, Joan, 1s 





one of your uncle’s greatest assets with 
both tonguc and pen - 

“You talk,” Joan protested indig- 
nantly, ‘as if he veiled his meanings; 
was afraid to speak out in good sound 
english. No one could accuse him of 
that.” 

“You are proving’—Brewster sat 
back resignedly. “You are proving to 
me the falsity of my hopes. I see now 
that they were quite unfounded. You 
have never learned the higher uses of 
the language—how to be rude without 
being knocked down; how to prevari- 
cate without telling a lie.” 

Joan endeavored to speak, but Whit- 
ney withheld her. “Calm yourself, 
Joan. Do not be unnecessarily upset. 
I imagine that your friend is trying to 


tell you that politeness is the language 
of diplomacy.” 

Susanne laughed outright. She loved 
this supplemental “quip and prank” of 
these two, who had been such delight- 
ful companions until they had both fall- 
en in love with her and out with one 
another. It had always given such a 
graceful finish to the routine of her day 
when they had dropped in on their way 
uptown and sat about her studio play- 
ing with her tools, setting her presses 
for her, or stretching her leather for 
her with their stronger hands, waiting 
for her until she was ready to walk 
home with them under their mutual 
protection. But even though she 
watched them now with almost tender 
eyes, she was keenly aware of Mor- 
ton’s penetrative scrutiny of her, as he 
sat far back in the shadow of the box, 
his deliberate gaze fixed upon her. 

Joan had described Susanne to him, 
as “small, and skinny, and brown, with 
big hazel eyes with golden lights, with 
a voice that steals your heart away, and 
hands that are so expressive that you 
know at once why she has made every- 
thing she undertakes a success.” He 
would never have described her so, he 
thought now. With all his practical 
direction of affairs, he was also an 
idealist, and as he studied this small 
feminine, intensely feminine small 
thing, he remembered a dusky nastur 
tium he had seen that autumn dav, 
swinging lightly on its slender stalk, 
its face toward the sun as its vine 
climbed up a stone wall, a thing of in- 
finite grace, sweet and spicy, and full 
of all bewildering shades of brown and 
red. He wished now that he had 
plucked it, as he had meant to do, and 
put it in his buttonhole to stimulate 
his thought with its delicate, sweet, 
elusive, spicy fragrance. 

Nor did Susanne feel that his study 
of her was rude or intrusive, but she 
did not understand it; nevertheless, she 
began to feel her resentment slipping 
from her like mist before the sunshine; 
yet, when he spoke to her, close at 
hand, and, before she found herself 
ready to meet him, she was indignant 
with herself, not with him. 
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“What do you think of it, Miss 
Lynde?” There was a note of indul- 
gence in the tones, an amused tolerance 
that she would never have believed him 
capable of. “What do you think of 
it? Is the tongue mightier than the 
pen?” 

Susanne answered quickly, flippantly 
almost. “It depends upon whose tongue 
or pen it happens to be—yours or mine.” 

And then as she met his eyes, self- 
condemnation flamed over her face, and 
the gesture of her hands repudiated 
her words; but Morton’s eyes held hers, 
The dingy theatre was all about them, 
the lights flaring dustily, and the music 
of the orchestra jingling beside them, 
while the others chatted gayly and the 
hum of voices in the audience encom- 
passed them. But each of these two 
had come to a great silence. 

Neither of them could have spoken, 
and Morton’s eyes held Susanne 
Lynde’s until the curtain fell upon the 
last act and they all separated; Mrs. 
Wilford, Morton, and Joan going home 
in Mrs. Wilford’s limousine, while Su- 
sanne insisted on walking with Brews- 
ter and Whitney, one on either side 
of her. Whether one intellect, one 
mind, one will, bowed to the other and 
dropped the weapon of personal preju- 
dice, or whether a truce was called with 
the intention of renewing that wordless 
duel between those eyes, at some future 
time, no one but those two could have 
said, 

It was fully a week after, however, 
that Whitney, starting to put on his 
overcoat to walk uptown in the fresh 
autumn air, for the purpose of drop- 
ping in at Susanne’s studio that he 
might walk home with her, observed, 
with extreme exasperation, Brewster 
preparing to do the same thing. 

Neither of them had yet been as- 
signed a definite place in the offices, 
but had found, each for himself, a cor- 
ner in the law library, while reading, 
studying, or waiting to be called upon 
for service, until other quarters could 
be arranged for them. 

“Which. way are you taking?” he 
asked. almost blandly, the inference in 
his voice and manner insistently pro- 
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claiming: Whichever way you say, I'll 
take the other.” 

3rewster grinned as he ducked into 
his sleeves. “Whichever way you 
choose,” he replied. 

Whitney gazed at him a moment 
through half-closed eyelids, repressed 
the profane expletives which seemed 
to hover about his lips, gave a short, 
irritated bark, then said gruffly: 

“Come on,” 

And each having intended to walk 
home, they took the subway because 
both of them hated it. 

After they left their station, they 
walked along together in moody and 
grim silence, until just as they were 
nearing Susanne’s studio, both of them 
stopped involuntarily, arrested by the 
spectacle of Susanne and Henry Mor- 
ton leaving the building together to 
start out on a brisk walk. They gazed 
at the strange sight as if overcome for 
a moment, then they stared at each 
other ; then Whitney spoke with sudden 
ferocity to his companion. 

“I’m tired of having you play the 
sleuth on me; I can get along without 
having you tag at my heels.” 

Brewster answered him only with a 
most exasperating grin. 

“T want the matter settled,” demand- 
ed Whitney irritably. 

“All right,” agreed 
nially. 

“Either you or I have got to get out,” 
insisted Whitney. 


srewster ge- 


“How are you going to determine 
which one?” asked Brewster, with an 
utter absence of seriousness. “You 


can’t expect me to be ordered about 
by you, or to toss up a coin to settle 
the matter.” 

“We'll settle the matter as gentleinen 
arrange such affairs, and you'll hear 
from me later.” 

With which cryptic utterance Whit- 
ney stalked grandiloquently away, leav- 
ing Brewster’s athletic six feet of good 
looks gazing after him dazedly. 

And in truth he sent a challenge to 
3rewster to fight a duel, by his friend 
Duane; and Brewster, putting the mat- 
ter in the hands of his ‘friend Ingram, 
assured himself disgustedly that there 
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was nothing he enjoyed more than 
seeing Whitney make an ass of himself. 
He told Ingram that he’d have noth- 
ing to do with any of the arrangements, 
beyond undertaking, at any time and 
place the two of them chose to desig- 
nate, to teach Whitney to behave him- 
self ‘like a sensible man, not a man out 
of a story book. 

Neither Duane nor Ingram _ was 
lacking, however, in a sense of humor, 
and after a due consideration of all the 
personalities involved, with the utmost 
deliberation and proper observance of 
punctilio, the weapons chosen were— 
oh, spirit of Queensborough !—cards, 
to be played in a game of bridge; the 
meeting place, the law library in the of- 
fices downtown, as the most secret and 
secluded spot at the hour set—six 
o’clock the following evening. 

With these death-dealing weapons, 
Whitney and Brewster were to decide 
their fate and their future. One rub- 
ber was to provide satisfaction. If 
Whitney lost he was to obliterate him- 
self; find a haven in whatever spot he 
chose, but it must be far removed from 
his present habitation. Similarly, if 
Brewster was the loser, he was to be 
dead to the world that now knew him, 
and to vow never again to speak to the 
object of his present affections, 

It was just five 
o'clock Brewster 
downtown 


street, 


minutes of six 
and Ingram 
station of 


and the 


when 
stepped from the 
the subway into the 
clock was on the stroke, the chimes 
ringing the hour from a near-by church 
steeple, as they appeared at the door of 
the library. Everybody else had left 
the building, and the night watchman 
understood just as much as was neces- 
sary to understand through the consid- 
cration received. 

lt was a peculiar place, this room 
chosen for the meeting, the room where 
these two men had sat together for 
weeks. An enormous stately apart- 


ment, its design drawn from the library 
in a famous English country house, it 
was a perfect passion of color; so red, 
so glowing, so brilliant that even the 
shaded lights of electroliers at night 
failed to subdue or tone to a less san- 
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guinary note its burning splendor. The 
deeply recessed windows were hung 
with long, red velvet curtains, only 
slightly held by silken ropes, and these 
with the great square rugs set with pre- 
cision down the splendid length of the 
room, were reflected in a more sombre 
tone on the walls, against which were 
set the high, carved bookcases; and 
these, after ranging the walls, were car- 
ried out into the room in exquisitely 
designed arches, while the tal carved 
Jacobean chairs, and huge library ta- 
bles, as well as the Jacobean mantel- 
piece, seemed to lift themselves toward 
the darker shadow of the arched and 
groined black-oak ceiling like a passion 
of life that is lost in shadow, 

As Ingram opened the door for 
Brewster, the room seemed to spring 
at them, the color to flame in their 
faces, brutal in its high blaze; and 
Whitney, standing just inside the door 
with Duane at his elbow, his face pas- 
sionately white and still, his dark eves 
ablaze with excitement, looked, in this 
flaming room, the part he had elected 
to play—the duelist. The other two 
men to whom he had always seemed 
small, dark, insignificant, realized that 
even in that overpowering room he 
stood out as a personality; a trifle the- 
atric, the reminder of an age that. is 
now past, but picturesque, poetic. 
Brewster, however, was distinctly of 
to-day, an athlete, a trifle commonplace, 
but a man. 

The 
tions: their seconds drey 
upon which were set cards and scores. 

Duane said: “Gentlemen, are you 
ready ?” 

Ingram said: 
ready?” 

And to the repeated: affirmative, they 
all sat down to the game. 

In discussing previously the 
tion of a discard from strength or weak- 
ness, Duane had said: “Ordinarily, all 


men exchanged formal 
. , ' 
forth the table 


“Gentlemen, are 


you 


ques- 


of us would realize that the situation 
generally explains itself;- but in this 
case, we must play by the book.” An¢ 


Ingram agreeing, had said the discard 
from strength, as making the game on 
narrower lines. 
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A deadlier game of bridge, with more 


purpose and precision and with less 


conversation, was never played. The 
atmosphere was tense, strained. The 
waves of color appeared to float 
through the room, to dazzle the eyes 


and thrill the heart with their exciting 
call. 

The men’s faces were white and set; 
they looked as if carved from marble, 
while their eyes were glittering spheres 
of intelligence ; and it was in their eyes 
that they seemed to live and focus 
thought. It was a picture for a paint- 
er—this game of Life and Love—those 
four men challenging Fate and tempt- 
ing Destiny. Not once did they look 
at each other. Not once did they ap- 
parently waver in purpose. In their 
eyes and ears aid the mechanical mo- 


tion of their hands, they lived, it 
seemed to all of them. 
Sound was intensified there. The 


chimes ringing from the neighboring 
church steeple echoed and _ reéchoed 
through the room as the waves of color 
floated before their eyes, vivid, intense ; 
but gradually the street grew to quiet. 
Che passing footsteps, the crisp crackle 
of voices, all of the murmur of the night 
melted into those moving moments 
told off by the chimes, and only the 
blurred hurry of a taxicab down the 
quiet street reached the players in their 
slow, careful, fateful play of the cards. 


They stood even. Game all. The 
rubber game! But when it came to 


Whitney’s deal with Brewster leader, 
the score stood eighteen to twenty-four 
against the dealer. Holding the queen 
of hearts; seven, four, three of 
diamonds; queen, nine, eight, seven, 
five, three of spades; eight, six of 
clubs, Whitney passed the make to 
Duane who made it no trumps. 
Brewster, the leader, held the knave, 
dia- 


SIX, 


seven, six of hearts; queen of 
monds; ten, four, two of clubs; and 
ace, king, knave, six, four, two of 
spades and led the king of spades. 

The dummy went down with ace, 


king, four, three of hearts; ace, ten of 
diamonds; king, queen, knave, seven, 
five, three of clubs: and the ten of 
spades. 
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Third hand held ten, nine, eight, five, 
two of hearts; king, knave, nine, eight, 
five, two of diamonds; ace, nine of 
clubs; and no spades. 

To the lead of spades, ligram, third 
hand, was obliged to discard and, by 
agreement, from strength. He hated 
to do so, but he did, using his deuce of 
diamonds. Brewster then gave him the 
queen of diamonds, leading through 
the dummy’s ace, and Ingram, in order 
to clear the snit, took the queen with 
his king and returned the knave, which 
was taken by the ace in dummy’s hand. 
Whitney, leading from dummy, played 
the king of clubs now, which Ingram 
covered with his ace, enabling him to 
bring in his diamonds. Alas! Alas! 
What would he not have given for that 
deuce of diamonds which he had dis- 
carded? It would have made the odd 
for Ingram and Brewster. They were 
already six by trick, but he bad thrown 
away the odd, he saw now, on the first 
discard, and thrown the game with it. 
There was nothing to do but to lead 
up to the hearts in the dummy hand. 
But as he pondered, and every one else 
hung intently on his play, they were 
all conscious of an interruption, of 
something breaking the strain they were 
under, something that they knew now 
they had all heard even through the 
fateful fall of the cards, and the hurry 
of blood throbbing through their veins. 

It connected itself in all of their 
minds with the blurred haste of the 
taxicab in the street. Each man knew 
too that he had heard far-off i 
that deserted building, each man knew 
that the movement of the elevator, muf- 
fled as it was by distance, had echoed 
in that room; but still more vivid was 
the imperative noise of conversation, 
the protest of the watchman, the light, 
sweet staccato of a woman’s tones min- 
gled with the deeper, fuller ones of 
a man, the swish of a woman’s skirts 
across the polished floor of the hallway, 
and then, the quick turn of the handle 
of the great doors leading into the li- 
brary. 

The men looked inquiringly into each 
other’s faces as they sat still about the 
table; but as the door was flung open, 


voices in 
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involuntarily, as if moved by a com- 
mon ‘impulse, each man dropped his 
cards to the table and rose to his feet to 
meet and face the interruption. 
Susanne Lynde stood in the door- 
way! Susanne Lynde for whose love, 
for whose favor, these men played 
cards with destiny! 
She stood there a moment, a sweet, 
whimsical, reproving smile upon her 


lips. 


“It is here I find you, is it? Play- 
ing for a stake, are you?” She 
shook a finger of reproof at them. 


“You wouldn’t be down here this time 
of night, if you were not. And I— 
I telephoning all over this town for you, 
and Henry ”* she turned and looked 
over her shoulder, as Morton came and 
stood protectively beside her, looking 
indulgently down upon her—‘and Hen- 
ry doing the same! I only heard where 
you were from Ingram’s man, and then 





I said I’d come and fetch you my- 
self. You see.” 
Her evening coat fell back over her 


shoulders, and as Morton stooped to 
pick it up, they all noticed a strange, 
wondering, half-questioning, but ex- 
alted look in her eyes, as she looked 
up at him to thank him; then a flush 
came slowly over her face and neck 
as she moved forward and took the 
hand each of Brewster and Whitney. 

“We are going to run off,” she said 
softly, “Henry and I. There is no 
earthly reason why we should not, and 
no one to question why we should, 
so’—she smiled a _ whim&ical little 
smile—“we’re going to run off to give 
our wedding a touch of romance; but” 
—she nodded her head emphatically at 
Morton and then at Brewster and 
Whitney—“I won’t be married unless 
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you two are there to give us your Dbless- 
ing. 4 

“Why, Susanne,” Brewster spoke up, 
his head held high, and with as near a 


reproduction of his old gay tones as 


he could command, “you don't know 
anything about Henry Morton. You 


are not even acquainted with him. It’ 
not decent.” 

But Whitney said nothing. His face 
was pale, and his lips were compressed. 
Susanne, however, shook her head 
sweetly, and put her hand out to Mor- 
ton’s, while he laughed delightedly and, 
taking it in his, said: “Come.” 

“Come,” she said, and drew them to- 
ward the door, all except Brewster, who 
hung back obstinately. 

“I’m not going,” he objected. “| 
won't go to your old wedding. I'm 
going uptown to condole with Joan.” 

“Joan, you goose,” said Susanne, “is 
waiting at the church now.” 

As they left the room, Ingram and 
Duane stood still for a moment or two 
looking down at the cards, then they 
looked up at each other and laughed. 

“I'd have given anything not to 
have made that first discard. I never 
would have done it except to follow 
the agreement. Whitney would have 
made that game just by that discard ; 
but jt was really Bre ‘wster’ s game.” 

“It was nobody’s game,” said Duane, 


remembering the faces of the two men 
as they walked away with Susanne 
But Whitney, standing at the ele 


tor door for them all to step in, put 
his hand affection: aay upon Brewster's 
shoulder, remembering, in a sort of 


flash, that evening at "the theatre and 
something Brewster had said: 


“Life is a protest, quieted by a com- 
promise.” 
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T is a mistake to fancy 
that practicality flies 
out at the window 
when ideality comes 
in at the door; the 
two may abide ami- 
cably under one roof- 
tree, but not often 
the majority success- 





cnough to make 
ful. 

Gaillhard was 
Grand Opéra when Madame Noria ar- 
rived there at the end of her first sea- 


director of the Paris 


son, with the intention of singing. 
\head of her were registered twenty- 
five waiting: sopranos, French born; 
graduated from the Conservatoire with 
and entitled, in conse- 
France in 


various honors, 
appearance. 


quence, to an 
Ives preference to her 


such matters 
Own, 

Only an American, who has had to 
do things abroad, will quite grasp the 
situation, which to Madame Noria ap- 
peared, perhaps, before her arrival, not 
difficult. In reality, nothing could be 
nearer to it in simile than viewing 
from a height the streets of a strange 
city clearly outlined, and then descend- 
ing only to be lost in their mazes, fre- 
quently running into that cul-de-sac 
which on the Continent they call “hon- 
ored tradition.” 

Twenty-five sopranos were sitting 
comfortably, somewhere, awaiting a 
summons to sing at the Opéra; behind 
them stretched the routine of a fore- 


aS 


IT 


A 


most state institution, which meant 
rightful appearance at another fore- 
most state institution of theirs, the 


Grand Opéra. 

Jehind her Madame Noria had three 
months of study in Paris, not at the 
Conservatoire, and one with 
Colonel Savage’s opera in America. 
one of the earliest, 


season 


[ler début was 
undertaken at eighteen, in Gounod’s 
“Faust”: voice, zeal, and enthusiasm 


fresh with youth. In that first season 
with Savage she had learned twenty 
roles, rehearsing in the morning for 
the part she was to sing the next week, 
and, at night, appearing in the one she 
had learned in the week preceding. 


™“ Inly expe rience develops person- 
ality,” is one of the axioms that it re- 
vealed to her. 

To sing to Gaillhard in Paris was 


her ambition, with small prospect of 
gratification; his throne required pre- 
scribed ladders to scale to its altitude. 

The single opportunity afforded by 
fixed rules lay for her in recommenda- 
tion by a subscriber, and of these she 
knew none. Then she resolved on a 
move that later, when she frankly con- 
fessed it, hilarity with the 
staidest officials. 

“The subscribers’ names 
hard to find in the printed list of them,” 
said Madame Noria, with frank gayety,. 
“and I chose the one most influential.” 

Gaillhard, on receipt of her letter 
containing the “recommending” name 


aroused 


were not 
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chosen, promptly heard her, but ex- 
plained that he needed a Juliette only, a 
role he had carefully found not to be 
in her répertoire. 

In three moiths she had learned it. 
To his surprise, not expecting to be 


taken so literally, she came again for a 
hearing. 
After the second act on her début 


night she was signed by him for a 
permanent engagement, offered, it 
seems, at the Paris Opéra in only two 
other instances to Americans, Miss Sy- 
bil Sanderson and Miss Mary Garden. 

Meanwhile, and making the test of 
determination the harder, her family 
agreed only half-heartedly to her ca- 
reer, hoping always to hear that shie 
had tired of it. The material side with 
her never meant the struggle that it 
has to so many; she was free to travel 
and to enjoy. To set aside these 
things, to first make opportunities, and 
then make use of them, when one is but 
nineteen, and life would seem to mean 
only a holiday, requires a rare kind of 
stamina. 

Because of this stamina and her in- 
telligence, Madame Noria bears to me 
a stronger resemblance than any other 
young singer to Madame Nordica, and 
to set limitation on the future place she 


will make for herself would seem 
rather haphazard, 

One tireless aim of hers is: “To 
make an audience, not knowing the 
language of the libretto, feel its mean 

independent of dramatic action, 


ing, 
through the color in my voice.” 

The old day when nothing more than 
a single beautiful tone quality and its 
shadings was required to carry a prima 
donna through three acts of battle, 
murder, and sudden death, is as a leaf 
from an outlived calendar. 

In its present expression the voice 
must be not single but manifold. With- 


out ability to grasp these manifold 
phases of utterance in their signifi- 
cance, and without an imagination 


strong enough to reveal them on open 
scene, no singer to-day can find an in- 
dividual place on the stage. 

The voice cannot live by abstract 
beauty alone, for abstract beauty is 
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needed only where that phase of beau- 
ty is required. Tor the rest, there must 
be color in it to illuminate every emo- 
tion. ; 

The impatient fling of certain mod- 
ern that a good singing 
voice is not necessary in their operas, 
has back of it the cynical meaning 
that the voice incapable of finding its 
own way to expression, even in ugli- 
ness, as well as its ultra opposite, is 
just as well not heard at all. 

To lament at the situation is merely 
to show incapacity to meet living con- 
ditions. Those conditions mean a tre- 
mendous advance, for they mean that 
the entire range of emotion, and not a 
single abstract expression, must go to 
color the voice in its musical work on 
the stage. 

A vast number, admiring the mod- 
ern operatic writing, claim that old 
vocal standards should be adhered to in 
singing it, and with about as much 
judgiment as a critic of painting who 
wails over a brush mark = carrying 
forcefulness, which to him mars the 
nice smoothness of a canvas, 

“Faney an actor on the dramatic 
stage playing the tragedy of a lifetime 
in one single, beautiful tone of voice,” 
is Madame Noria’s keen summary. 

Of certain conditions strongly of in- 


ce IN pr ysers 


terest to American singers, Madame 
Noria states this from observation: “In 
Paris they give preference to their own 
accepting the foreign singer only 

needed lfere, tormerl iside fron 
Colonel Savage, who has done inore in 
opera for the American public and 


\merican 
PPrOT cd 


singers than any man—the 


singer had first to have { else- 


where that she was an artist before 
an appearance was allowed her. ‘The 


foreigner, on the other hand, was taken 
for granted and accepted as an artist, 
sometimes to be discovered 
both public and manager, to posse 
no claim to the title. 

\merican singers are 
into their own, and in this movement 
Mr. Gatti-Gazzaza has done more than 
any one preceding him at the Metropol 
itan. Ile questions neither whether the 
artist is a foreigner or an American; 
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} 


later by 
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he measures them side by side, and en- 
gages the better. There is with him 
no taking of the American’s status as 
a something requiring peculiar reason- 
ing. 

“Another point with him is this: He 
does not hesitate for foreign decision in 
giving unreserved honors to an Amer- 
ican; Madame Homer, for instance, he 
pronounces the greatest living mmeris. 

“In Italy, France, and Germany, it 
is the public that makes the artist; ev- 
erywhere it is the public that stands as 
final judge of the singer. 

“In America the public does not 
seem to know its power. And in Amer- 
ica the public is many times more ca- 
pable than is the public abroad to pro- 
nounce an opinion—it has heard great- 
er singers. 

“Once absolutely realizing its power 
in casting final opinion, that realization 
would mean to the American that a 
reputation could be made as surely, and 
certainly more quickly at*home, than if 
obliged to first prove her status to 
other nations before she began gradu- 
ally to impress it upon her own.” 


The Italian saying of “What will be, 
will be” is sufficient where the blue 
howl of the sky is running over with 
sunshine, and the world is so utterly 
vlad simply in living that work and am- 
bition go wandering away to less fav- 


ored doors. 
But the strain of fatalism somehow 
everyWhere its justification: sur- 
roundings possess a trick of so often 
fitting themselves to the need of the 


man, and presently making him. 

When John MacCormack, unsteady 
of leg, as legs at the age of three pro- 
vokingly will be, made his way next 
door to the Marists’ monastery in 
County Athlone, he was taking a step 
as mystic as Siegfried’s in search of the 
dragon. And as innocent of conse- 
quence as was Siegfried himself on 
that mythological morning when his 
fate was thenceforth to be that of a 
tenor. 

There is a saying, not inept, as we 
know, that when three Germans meet 
they furnish four differing opinions; 


but where one Irishman is assembied 
there is not unlikely to emanate a thou- 
sand unalterable theories. One of these 
in the mind of John’s father of Coun- 
ty Athlone was that discipline should 
begin early, and that the school bench 
fostered it better than any home cir- 
cle. Having no large initiative at three, 
John submitted. 

Youth never realizes the big human- 
ity back of things, or that mothering is 
not exclusively a maternal prompting. 
When that morning, with his big Irish 
eyes and a brogue as winning, the boy 
made his way into the monastery school 
room, he made his way at the same 
moment into the heart of Brother 
Hugh, which, up to that time, had been 
occupied largely by music. 

There were forenoons of Latin, and 
afternoons of history, the latter, to be 
perhaps exact, mainly Trish, but be- 
tween them was sony, whether sacred 
or secular seemed of small difference 
to this newest pupil. His pipings caugiit 
the quick ear of the brother, and pres- 
ently, in that very first year of learn- 
ing what discipline meant, and before 
he quite knew what they called it, the 
boy had learned “do, re, mi.” 

Time grew, and his knowledge of the 
solid old Gregorian music grew with 
it, tempered by folk songs that with the 
Irish come, also, quite near to being 
sacred. <All this combined as a pre- 
lude to one festival morning when the 
for a visit, and John, pro 
vressed to seven in learning and disci 
pline, was lifted onto a table to 
his eminence, though the selection, 
“Absence Makes the Heart 
l‘onder,” was, perhaps, scarcely cler 
ical. 

You can picture the scene for your- 
self; Brother Hugh in the very back 
row of listeners, because of the inti- 
mate personal share that he felt in the 
day’s vocal glory. 

Though the good Irish heart 
more chords in it than the harp of 
Erin itself, in his youthful unacquaint- 
ance with emotion, John received the 
bishop’s warm words, and inevitable 
penny, with but one pleasurable im- 
pulse—what the latter would buy. 


bishop came 
sing to 


Grow 
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“And after getting it,” as he confessed 
in the telling, “it really did not much 
matter to me what he said.” 

Three years more, making seven, in 
all, he studied with the Marists, for he 
was ten when he leit them. And in 
those years he had the only vocal train- 
ing that he has received, beyond a few 
suggestions that Savona gave him later 
in Italy. In addition to this he carried 
away with him into the world a re- 
markably solid schooling in Latin, 
which, by some instinct, perhaps in- 
herited, he had a predilection for pro- 
nouncing as if it were Italian; he knew 
the glories of Ireland in history, as 
well as in song. 

But the trace of it all is unalterable. 
Of the tenors yet clear of the horizon, 
he appears the most unsophisticated in 
a sense of boyishly genuine freshness ; 
the world to him seems such a good 
place to live in, if only he honestly 
pleases it. 

So the father of County Athlone may 
in his theory of discipline not have had 
one too many. 

It was the open, the fresh green 
about him, and the Shannon that gave 
the relieving color of life to MacCor- 
mack’s boyhood, the River Shannon 
which Irish tradition says is full of fish. 
“And I would sit up all night on its 
banks, and catch nothing but rain,” 
says MacCormack. “If the night hap- 


pened fine, so much the better; only 
then, I caught nothing.” 
The Irish turn of a phrase, the hint 


of a brogue, are but outward parapher- 
nalia of his make-up. Beneath these 
his every impulse and emotion are as 
genuinely Irish as if his heart were 
made of shamrock. 

Because of these very inbred national 
traits the Italians understand him, 
though he and they might never agree 
on the fact. But at Santa Croce they 
both proved its truth one night when he 
sang to them in Gounod’s “Faust.” 

Santa Croce, on maps that 
have room for it, may be found near 
Florence; its inhabitants number four 
hundred; its opera house is a family 
foyer. Intimate terms do not soften 
sudden impulse toward their singers. 


} 
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One bad note in an aria, otherwise full 
of good ones, brings down maledictions. 

That night, not feeling quite in good 
voice, physically or in imagination, 
MacCormack had overwhelming anx- 
iety for his high B in the second act. 
Margucrite was coming out of the 
church, and already moistening her lips 
to sing the phrase answering his. In 
terror of what might come in the audi- 
ence if B did not on the stage, he 
turned and fled the scene; without 
knowing why, the chorus ran after 
him. The orchestra stopped. Expla- 
nations ensued; in the usual occult way 
they filtered through;to the audience. 
“What! Afraid to give them high B, 
when all his high C’s had been good 
ones?” Enthusiasm shook stray can- 
dles loose in their sockets. Reassured 
by degrees, he came back. 

After that he might have sung every 
note in the scale out of kelter. He 
had done what three hundred and 
ninety-nine of themselves would have 
done under identical symptoms. And 
they loved him for it, they being Ital 
ians and he Irish. 


Gayety and democracy make Kar! 
Jorn a good comrade, and the response 
that those qualities found in America 
had likely more influence in his desire 
to become an American citizen than 
anything else that he found here. 

“Why should ilways travel 
ing alone,” is his 
one, everywhere, i 

But the man who trav« t 
ears willingly open must have enough 
sense of humor to carry him over 
thrusts unintentionally personal. 

With Jérn a crowning test in this 
came one night in a Continental city 
after the performance. As was natural 
to a native of Riga, a samovar invited 
the incident. Its broad, polished sur- 
face glowed in friendly radiance 
through the little restaurant window: 
a cup of tea from it meant warmth, 


mind 


theory, “when 
o friendly ?” 


I with both 


rest, and memories of home—at that 
moment three things which seemed 
needed. 

The steam from the samovar looked 


good, the tea tasted better, and the 














, 
host, alone, for the night was stormy, 
was, perhaps, to one of Jérn’s social 
spirit, best of all. But the tenor. had 
the advantage; the restaurateur’s past, 
present, and future were told in shelves, 
tables, and chairs; his artistic proclivi- 
ties were sounded by disks in a me- 
chanical instrument that presently 
pealed out in marches and other orches- 
tral selections, when tea and personal 
confidences both seemed near a finish. 

“Would you like something opera- 


tic?” was suggested, and Jorn ag- 
swered: “Yes. 
When it came, the voice was his 


own, and the disk, screwed too high, 
made the aria’s climax C where B was 
intended. Flurried objections were 
silenced, the host wanted to listen, if 
his guest did not, 

When it was ended, remonstrance 
over the pitch turned to argument. 
Each man felt assured he was right. 
Thinking to prove his side of it, Jorn 
sang the high B of the original with- 
out influencing things in the least, for 
his host liked high C better. Then, 
to clinch it, Jérn sang the whole aria 
from start to finish in the right key. 
When he was done, the restaurateur 
said: “With your voice, you, too, might 
make a singer.” 

\nd Jorn, preferring the joke to the 
better side of the argument, said only: 
**(Good night.” 


What the Forum was to ancient 
Rome, the Hofbrau-haus is now to 
Munich. “New days, new ways” 


have found the palace supplanting the 
dingy old building fully congenial, 
though to one who knew the latter in 
all its picturesque friendliness the for- 
mer must seem a scant substitute. 

Jorn, traveling alone to find “all so 
friendly,” was not disappointed that 
night at the new Hofbrau. Not having 
sung in Munich, he felt his identity un- 
known. 

The place was crowded; it was one 
of those moments known in German, to 
translate literally, as of “beer-soulful- 
Moved more by inspiring im- 
pulse than discretion, one of a group 
climbed onto the nearest table and burst 
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into song. His effort so impressed, Jérn 
with its incapacity that he climbed up 
himself merely to show that in all sit- 
uations the standard of musical taste 
must be upheld. After the first bars of 
Walter's “Prize Song” from ‘ Meister- 
singer,” scone mugs were set softly 
aside; at its end the men jumped up, 
cheering. 

Jorn, frightened at what he had done, 
when he had done it only to prove that 
bad music should not have good en- 
couragement, climbed down to make 
his way home, anxious, for obvious rea- 
sons, to keep his name to himself. 
Near the door a friendly stranger said 
to him: “The stage at Altoonah is 
small.” 

Jorn, recalling this unhappy truth, 
said only: “Why?” 

“And once when they gave Mozart's 
‘Magic Flute’ there, a zealous stage 
manager crowded it so that the tenor, 
running out, fell over a bench.” 


’ 


“How?” returned Jorn, trying to ap- 
pear mystified. 
“On his head,” was the literal re- 


joinder, “and laughter shook his legs 
in the air until he got on his feet again. 
That took sense of humor——” 

“I tell you what happened once to 
a man [ know well,” Jorn interrupted, 
wishing attention and _ identification 
both diverted. “It was in ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’ in the scene where the Bad 
Hunter wants to mould bullet The 
man = 


“You know well 
“IT know well—-took a hat from the 
table, put it on his head, found one 


there already, and in his trouble made 
an exit, carrying both.” 

“T saw you that night, too.” 

“How? You? But to-night—please 
don’t mention [’m—Jérn.” 

“Not for worlds! It’s too late to be 
news.” 

“But Jorn turned. Recognition 
beamed on him broadly from all quar- 
ters. It was too late to be news. 

“Every one, everywhere, is so friend- 
ly,” he said weakly. 

: was the rejoinder, “to a 


“Te 


as democratic as you.” 


man 









AM not a man to wait 
for things, but I wait- 
ed three months after 
Alice Norrington 
came into our little 
circle before I pro- 
posed to her; waited 
till we were the great- 
met each other every 

day. She was not like other womien. 

I did not know if her busy life included 

marriage in its programme, and | was 
sure that she rated freedom high. 

One evening we were sitting over the 
fire at her mother’s, and her charm 
overwhelmed me. I told her that I 
loved her, and asked her to marry me. 
She did not seem surprised. 

“If you wish it,’ she said, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“TI wish it if you wish it,” I told her. 
“If you love me, and not unless. Do 
vou, Alice ?” 

She sat with her elbow on the chair, 
and her chin on her hand, and her eyes 
on me. She looked a trifle flushed, and 
perhaps a trifle wistful. 

“T don’t know,” she confessed at last. 

“Then I do,” I told her. I fear that 
I spoke bitterly. 

“Don’t be angry, Bob. I like you very 
much; far better than any ‘unrelated 
man.’ If you only ask me to marry 
you, I can say ‘yes’; indeed I must say 
‘yes,’ if it is the price” of retaining 
vour friendship. I don’t know if that 
is loving by your standard; and I don’t 
seem to have one of my own. I have 





est friends and 


never experimented in the subject. Any- 
how I feel that I can marry you. 
that enough ?” 

“There was a woman in my native 


Isn’t 


a 


=) Cz 
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jflace,” I said, “who was going to mar- 
ry aman. On the way to the wedding 
she tore her dress. She insisted on 
going back home to have it mended. 
As a result she arrived at the church 
after marrying hours. She said that 
she would marry him the next day. 
He retorted that she wouldn’t! They 
set different standards.” 

“[T would not slight you for many 
dresses, my friend,” she protested gen- 
tly. 

“Friend is the answer,” I declared. 

“T suppose so.” She sighed. “It 
rests with you. As I said, I like you; if 
that is not enough——” 

“Not nearly enough,” I answered 
unflinchingly, 

“Tt am not even certain that I do not 
love you,” she added. “I had expected 


that love would be different, but—lI 
do not know.” 
“T know,” I assured her; and she 


flushed decidedly and drew herself up. 

“T evidently do not understand any- 
thing about it!’ she remarked. “I 
should have thought that, if a man 
loved a woman, loved her by the ex- 
alted standard which you set up, and 
she told him that she liked him enough 
to be his wife It isn’t my fault if I 
have no more to give—if I haven't. 





I don’t know. Wasn’t there a time 
when you didn’t know if you loved 
me?” 


“Never, from the time I first spoke 
to you. No. You don’t love me, Alice. 
We will leave it at that.” 

“And be friends?” she suggested a 
little unsteadily. 

“We will be friends,” I agreed, 
“when I have got over my—my per- 


















perfectly reasonable hurt.” 


“T almost wish I had told you a lie,” 


hate hurting you. 
You are so much more to me than 
my other friends. I am sure of that!” 

I did not see Alice for several days 
after this. Then we met at a dinner. 
I went up to her and talked as usual; 
but I did not stay with her quite so 
long as had been my custom. My sis- 
ter, Edith, noticed the few minutes less. 
She always mothered me, though she 
was many years younger. She spoke 
to me about it, when [I called at her 
house the next afternoon. 

“Aren’t. you and Alice friends?” she 


she declared. “I 


asked. 

“Alice and I are—friends,” I an- 
swered. “That is the exact relation- 
ship.” 


Edith rearranged some flowers, spilt 
the water, laughed her childish laugh. 

“She likes you, Bob,” she said, with- 
out turning round. 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘“She—likes 
You express the situation exactly.” 

“People set such different standards 
of loving.” She seemed to be speaking 
to herself, but I knew that she under- 
stood how things were with us, and 
how I felt about them. 

“T don’t think you and I do,” I re- 
plied. “You good little lover!” 

Some people smile at Edith’s adora 
tion of her husband. “She is like a 
very little child with a very big father,” 
our aunt once said. “If she breaks her 
toys, “Dick will put them right’!” 

“Yes,” Edith agreed more soberly 
than usual. . “You and I are good 
lovers. But, Bob dear, people aren’t 
all alike; and if they give us their 
best? Of course, Dick is an old fish! 
He isn’t such a cold-water creature as 
some people think, though. I know 
he isn’t sentimental; but he’s just as 
fond of me as it’s in him to be; and 
twenty times fonder than he is of any 
I’m very happy, Bob; and 
If I were 


me, 


else. 
so would you be with Alice. 
you I'd marry her.” 

“You assume a 
served, 


one 


great deal,” I ob- 
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fectly unreasonable irritation, and my 
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“She'll marry, you, if you ask her,” 
Edith asserted. 

“Umph!” I said, and rose to go; but 
Edith wouldn’t release me. 

“You know that is so,” she declared. 

“Yes, if you must interfere,” I said 
ungraciously. “I know.” 

“You mean that you won't ask her?” 
Edith challenged me. 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I mean that.” 

I met Alice at the tennis club the 
next afternoon. She was particularly 
nice to me, and of course I talked to 
her sufficiently to avoid remark; but 
I did not walk home with her. . I am 
afraid that I was piqued and ill-tem 
pered, and felt a pleasure in hurting 
her just a little. Of course, nothing 


on earth would have induced me to 
hurt her much. At the back of my 
unreasonable disagreeableness, how 


ever, I had a more rational motive. 
I did not want her to marry me for 
mere liking and kimdliness; and I felt 
sure that, if I did not drop ouf close 
friendship, it would come to that. 

The next time we met, she spoke out 
frankly. 

“Tf I am to lose your friendship,” 
she said, “I am very grieved.” 

“You will never lose that, Alice,” | 
said. “I find it too hard on me, at 
present, to be with you. It feeds-the 
flames, you know. I shall go away fo: 
a bit; and then, perhaps, we can meet 
on the old terms again. But I’m 
I’m afraid not.” 

We looked at 
seconds. 

“Tt isn’t that I won’t pay the price 
for your friendship,” she said. “It ts 
you who won’t take it. I am ready to 
give all that I have to give, Bob; and 
perhaps——” 

“Ssh!” I said. 

I am so afraid of! 


each other for many 


“That is just what 
You'd rather tell 


fibs than hurt me. Good old chum! 

No. T'll go away, dear, thank you.’ 
g ,. 7 

[ went. Edith was very angry with 


me, and said that I was acting like a 


baby. “Take her and make her love 
you,” she cried; “if she doesn’t al- 
ready, and I believe she does! You- 


you-— Oh! To think that I sheuld 


have such an ow/ for a brother!” 
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I was rather angry with Edith; but 
the squabble ended by her flinging. her 
arms round my neck and hugging me. 
Our quarrels have ended like that ever 
since I was a big boy and she was a 
little girl—a particularly naughty little 
girl. I always wanted a wife like that 
hot-hearted little sister of mine. I could 
never understand how she came to mar- 
ry such a quiet, undemonstrative chap 
as Dick, though I don’t know a bet- 
ter man, or one who studies his wife 
more, 

I went abroad for six months and 
rubbed shoulders with many people. I 
learned a good deal during my trip; 
but the piece of knowledge which im- 
pressed me most was that, of a hun- 
dred women or so whose acquaintance 
I made, there was not one to compare 
with Alice. She was planned on a 
larger scale than other women some- 
how. She always struck me as a gra- 
cious princess, moving among the les- 
ser fry without losing her gentleness 
in her dignity, or her dignity in her 
gentleness. She did a man’s work and 
earned a man’s wage, and yet she re- 
mained essentially feminine; but hers 
was femininity that did not run to sen- 
timent. I sometimes thought that a 
sixteenth of warm Irish blood would 
have made her perfect. 

I went to see her directly 





I came 


back. Our friendship demanded the 
call. I dreaded going because I want- 


ed so much to see her. I found that 
absence had not cooled the flames. I 
thought that I remembered her so well, 
but memory was pale beside the living 
Alice, the beautiful, smiling, frank 
woman, who gave me both her hands. 

“How glad I am that you are back,” 
she cried. “I have missed my familiar 
friend so much. There is no doubt 
about my friendship.” 

“Or mine,” I acknowledged. I 
pressed her soft warm hands for a 
moment. They sent a fire through me. 
It was I who let them go. She did 
not attempt to remove them. She had 
decided to marry me, if I asked her 
again; I knew—I knew her so well. 


She was incapable of exciting false 
hopes by kindness; and she was sure 


to have thought the matter out and to 
have decided upon her course of action. 
Her decision was obviously to try to 
make me happy. Probably she had even 
decided to pretend that she loved me 
beyond friendship; and she would keep 
up the pretense all our lives; but all 
our lives I should know the difference. 
[ would rather marry another woman 
who loved me less, I told myself. [ 
should want no more from her; but 
from Alice I wanted everything, and 
nothing else would ever satisfy me. 
So marriage meant nothing but unhap- 
piness for both of us; and the only es- 
cape for me was to run away. 

I told Edith that I thought of going 
abroad again; and she worried a deal 
about it; and in due course she passed 
her worry on to Dick. It is her cus- 
tom, and I know the formula. 

She goes and sits on the arm of his 
chair, and adjusts his tie, and ruffles 
his hair, and pats it down again. 
“Now, Dickie,’ she says, “you placid 
old iceberg. I’ve got boiling worries, 
and I’m going to pass them on to you 
to freeze in your icy old brain. They 
won’t be my business any more, so [ 
shan’t worry about them, They'll be 
your business, and you can’t worry 
about anything; but I expect you to 
dispose of them. That’s what I mar- 
ried you for—you old fish!” 

The curious thing is that she really 
does not worry about them after that; 
and that Dick takes them over and 
considers them conscientiously, even 
makes notes of them, and disposes of 
them punctiliously, great and small— 
usually small. He never neglects them, 
however busy he may be; and he is a 
very hard-working lawyer. 

I don’t know if he made a note of 
my case, but he came round to see 
me. He talked about stock markets 
and elections and such matters at first. 
Then he gave me an especially good 
cigar, and praised my whisky—he 
doesn’t care for alcohol in fact. When 
he considered that I was brought to a 
sufficiently amiable state of mind, he 

approached business. 
. “Edith is a bit worried about you,’ 
he observed casually. 

















“Has she passed it on?” I inquired 
—also casually. 

“Yes. I was a bit concerned about 
you previously, to be candid, only— 
one doesn’t like to interfere, you know. 
I don’t know if you’d mind talking it 
over... You see, if you don’t, Edith will 
talk to you and give it to me second- 
hand,” 

We laughed those fictitious laughs 
with which men gloss over a “situa- 
tion.” 

“Very well,” I said. “You can 
have it first-hand. “I’m in love with 
Alice. Alice is very friendly; friendly 
enough to marry me, if I insist. I 
don’t, for good and sufficient reason. 
She is not in love with me. I want 
to marry a lover, not a friend. I con- 
sider the argument unanswerable.” 

He knocked the ash of his cigar care- 
fully. 

“The argument is all right,” he con- 
ceded, “but one of the premises is 
doubtful. I think Alice 7s in love with 
you. Different people have different 
ways of loving; or different ways of 
showing their affection. It is a ques- 
tion of standard.” 

“Exactly,” I said curtly. “She may 
be in love with me by your standard. 
She isn’t by mine.” 

He smoked for some time. Then he 
got up and stood with his back to the 
fire. 

“You don’t think my standard very 
high,” he suggested. 

“T think that my standard is different 
from yours,” I asserted. “I know your 
standard, Dick.” 

“What you set up for mine,” he said 
after a pause. “What I let you set up 
for mine, if you choose to put it that 
way. I always was—well, confounded- 
ly shy in my way, you know.” He 
laughed a little. Shyness seemed a 
strange attribute for this cool, confi- 
dent, big man. “Well, ’m meddling 
with your feelings. I'll show you 
mine, There isn’t a time when Edie 
comes dancing into the room that I 
don’t feel that—that God’s sunshine 
comes in with her. There isn’t a night 
that I lie down or a morning that I 
wake up that I don’t thank God for 
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her. There isn’t a foolish thing she 
does—she’s always doing them—that I 
don’t love in her. There isn’t a tire- 
some little way of hers that I could 
bear to see altered. I don't give as 
much anxious thought to my biggest 
cases as I give to the little worries that 
I set right for Edith. Now you know, 
and I feel a precious fool!” 

“You're a good chap, Dick,” I said. 
“I’m glad you feel about her like that, 
jolly glad.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he observed, 
“if Alice feels like that about you. She 
isn’t a sentimental schoolgirl, you know. 
She’s had to earn her own living since 
she was seventeen or eighteen. So have 
I. It knocks the sentiment out of you 
—or knocks it inside. That's it, I ex- 
pect. I don’t know any woman in her 
circumstances who has kept so abso- 
lutely womanly. My dear chap, she’s 
far too much a woman at heart to 
marry you if she doesn’t love you. It 
isn’t a question of standard. It’s just 
—just a matter of nomenclature. She 
calls the thing friendship. You call it 
love. You'd better talk it over with 
her. She'll probably agree to call it 
what you like.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes. That's ‘it. 
She'll call it what I want, but it isn’t. 
I’m beyond argument, old man. Now, 
let me give you a piece of advice. Did 
you ever tell Edie what you've told 
me? 

“Good gracious, no!” He grinned. 
“She’d chaff my head off.” 

“She'll tell you,” I said firmly, “that 
you’ve given her the most ecstatic mo- 
ment of her life. Go and tell her.” 

I believe she told him that his news 
was no news at all, and she had known 
it all along. I believe that she also 
made him tell her abouf fifty times. 
Anyhow, she must have been off her 
mad little head with delight to do the 
wicked and mendacious thing that she 
did. I don’t know exactly how she did 
it, but the result was that Alice called 
at my aunt’s house the: next morning 
and asked to see me. She drew the 


chair which I gave her up to mine, and 
leaned forward with her hands on my 
knees, 
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“Bob,” she said, “seven months ago 
you told me that vou loved me. Have 
you altered?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Not at all?” 

“Not at all,” I admitted, “but——” 

“Hush! You asked me if I loved 
you. I said that I did not know. My 
feeling seemed quieter than the feeling 
that one reads about in books. It isn’t 
quiet now, Bob, now that you are poor 
and in trouble.” 

“But——-” I began. At that stage I 
began to see Edith’s wicked little 
hand. I wasn't poor, and I wasn’t in 
trouble—except about Alice! 

“Hush! I must tell you, and I will. 
I feel that I must stand by you; that, 
if people say things against you, I shall 
want to kill them; that if you won't 
take my little possessions to help—you 
shan’t interrupt—I’ll throw them in the 
sea; and I will’? She seized my hand, 
“If you won't let me fight the trouble 





through with you,” she said, with a sob, 
“I think my heart will break.” 

“Dear,” I said, “there will be no trou- 
bles now.” 

It was ten minutes before I thought 
to tell her that there had never been 
any but the one. 

“The others,” I said, “are an inven- 
tion of Edith’s.” She -had not men- 
tioned my bad little sister, but I had 
no doubt as to the inventor. 

“T haven’t lost a cent, Al, and I'm 
not in an entanglement of any sort, 
except a very recent and very pleasant 
one. I have no troubles to fight, but 
perhaps they'll come.” 

“Well,” said Alice, “I will help you 
fight them, when they do!” 

They do not seem to come; but per- 
haps that is because things that seemed 
troubles once are troubles no longer. 
It is a question of standard; and I have 
a braver outlook upon life with Alice 
by my side. 


De 
MY GUEST 


| PRAYED of Sorrow: “Wait a little space 

.Before I come to sit and talk with you; 

For duty calls to me from every place; 
There is so much my hands alone must do. 


“Since you are here, obeying some decree, 
[ would most fain commune with you at length, 
Yet crave a narrow interval, for see, 
These tasks claim all my slender store of strength,” 


So Sorrow kindly drew herself aside, 
Acceding graciously unto my will; 

Through days that throbbed with life’s assailing tide 
She bided with me, patiently and still. 


When years of burden sternly bade me rest 

(With snow-flecked locks and labor-fretted brow) 
I spoke unto my uncomplaining guest: 

“Come, Sorrow, you will find me ready, now.” 


With smile as tender as the dawn of May 
She said: “Since duty left you never free, 
My sister, Sorrow, went, long since, away, 
And I am Memory—come sit with me.” 
Harrier Wuirney Dursin. 
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Playwrights bent on threshing out the causes of domestic misery and un- 
By a peculiar coincidence Ethel Barrymore, now a mother, returns 








to the stage in a play dealing with a tragedy due to the absence of a child. 


Mr. Pinero’s “Mid-Channel” and her beautiful acting in it. 
teats to shed “Madame X” will provide the opportunity. 


If you have 
Dorothy 


Donnelly and William Elliott score. Charlotte Walker in “Just a Wife,” a 
play by her husband, Eugene Walter. “Alias Jimmy Valentine” clever melo- 
drama, with H. B, Warner as an admirable hero. “The Arcadians,” most 
charming of musical plays. “The Jolly Bachelors,” elaborate and nondescript. 


have suddenly 
grown _ dreadfully 
serious in the theatre. 
Marital mistakes, fla- 
grant infidelity, the 
domination of . the 
male, the subjugation 
of the female—these 
have been the “pleasant” themes of the 
more important dramas of the month. 
One of the first plays to be produced 
this season was “Is Matrimony a Fail- 
ure?” which*was supposed to carry an 
answer in the negative. Ever since, 
our playwrights seem to have been set 
on proving the affirmative of the propo- 
sition. Lately, it has been their one 
obsession, and from Pinero abroad to 
our own Eugene Walter at home we 
have had the seamy side of the domes- 
tic problem. Is there no brighter side? 
Apparently not, if the playwrights may 
be trusted. 

Any work from Mr. Arthur Wing 
Pinero takes on importance from the 
mere fact that he has written it; he is 
to-day the foremost of English drama- 
tists. And his ‘‘Mid-Channel,” pro- 
duced at the Empire, besides being a 





remarkably interesting play, in spite of 
its unillumined gloom, has the added 
interest of serving for Ethel Barry 
more’s return to the stage to play her 
first role since she, became wife and 
mother. Curiously ‘enough, then, this 
play, in which Miss Barrymore reveal: 
deeper skill than ever, deals with a 
tragedy that has as its origin the child 
lessness of a most unfortunate mar- 
ried couple. It is an illustration of the 
contrasts between the player at home 
and the player in the theatre that Ethel 
Barrymore-Colt, now radiantly happy 
in the joys of motherhood, comes back 
to the stage to act as her first role 
this woman of Mr. Pinero’s play who 
lifts her voice in bitter wailing at 
thought of the defeated maternal in- 
stinct. 

After seeing “*Mid-Channel,” one still 
has doubts about Zoe Blundell's fitness 


for the role of mother: but, as Miss 
Barrymore has said, Pinero himself, 
seeing the woman as she is, would 


have no right to judge. What she is 
in the play gives -little hope that she 
would have been’ much better under 
other and more favorable conditions. 
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But, on the other hand, with children 
dependent on her interest, and to in- 
terest her, she might have been another 
person. 

Zoe Blundell, at any rate, has no 
doubts upon the subject. She is, or 
she thinks she is, a born mother. And 
because everything had to be sacrificed 
to the career of ambition and prosper- 
ity, she has not been allowed to have 
any children. She states the matter 
with absolute clearness to her husband. 
“Our marriage,” she says, “was doomed 
from the very moment we agreed that 
we would never be encumbered in our 
career with any brats of children.” 

The title suggests another grave de- 
fect in modern marriage. A social phi- 
losopher lives and moves in the play, a 
certain Peter Mottram, who is Theo- 
dore Blundell's partner in the stock ex- 
change, and he is perpetually instruct- 
ing his friends as to what they have 
either done or left undone. He re- 
marks that midway between Folkestone 
and Boulogne—mid-channel—there is a 
shoal. There is broken water over this 
shoal, and passengers begin to feel a 
little uncomfortable until it is passed. 
So also in matrimony, there is a ridge 
or shoal in mid-channel. The first 1l- 
lusions have worn away ; familiarity has 
bred something not very different from 
contempt; and a sense of boredom and 
ennui has sprung up, more than a little 
difficult to endure. The husband has 
ceased to be a lover; the wife has be- 
come less of an idol, and has not yet 
attained the complacent security of be- 
ing a friend. Married people must look 
out for this mid-channel shoal. If they 
can once pass it over, all is well. Only 
the world is an impatient one, and men 
and women are too much in a hurry 
to think that they have made a mistake 
and that they must try another kind of 
existence. 

Theodore and Zoe Blundell have been 
married for some fourteen years, and 
they are not happy, despite the sage 
counsels of the Honorable Peter Mott- 
vam. Zoe has a number of “tame rob- 
ins,” as she calls them, Peter himself 


being the elderly leader of the group, 
and the chief and most ardent devotee 
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being Leonard Ferris. Now, when one 
of many serious rows has taken place 
between Theodore and Zoe, and the 
husband has packed his bag and left 
the house, and the wife has determined 
to go abroad, it is, of course, Leonard 
Ferris who becomes the inseparable 
companion of Zoe. At an earlier mo- 
ment, he had very nearly engaged him- 
self to Ethel Pierpoint, a fresh and in- 
nocent girl, but at Zoe Blundell's bid- 
ding he is ready to leave everything 
else. Meanwhile, Theodore, in a flat 
in Cavendish Square, has consoled him- 
self with a flighty Mrs. Annerly; and 
Peter Mottram, in his desire to mend 
the broken pieces, has a very difficult 
task before him. Nevertheless, he very 
nearly succeeds in reconciling the pair. 
Theodore sends Mrs. Annerly to the 
rightabout, and Zoe recommends Leon- 
ard Ferris to marry Ethel Pierpoint. 

But the wounds are deep. Zoe might 
possibly forgive Theodore for his dal- 
liance with Mrs. Annerly; but how 
could a man like Theodore forgive Zoe 
for the miserable confession which she 
makes to him of her relations with 
Leonard Ferris? And from this point 
the story moves on to its inevitable end. 
As Theodore will no longer resume the 
ordinary married life, Zoe goes back to 
Leonard Ferris, only to find that she 
has come too late, and that already her 
friend, Ethel Pierpoint, has been made 
a happy woman by the definite arrange- 
ment of a marriage. Zoe may be a 
“rotter,” as she elegantly expresses it, 
but she is not such a “rotter” as to 
break into the happiness of a newly 
engaged couple. And so, from the 
high balcony of Leonard Ferris’ fiat, 
from which one has a view of lofty 
buildings; poor, hapless Zoe throws her- 
self headlong into the streets, and 
Peter and Theodore and Leonard are 
left aghast. 

Played in London by Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, an exceptionally brilliant ac- 
tress, but one whose personality and 
method generally repel sympathy, the 
play. was not a prolonged success, but 
Miss’ Barrymore’s presence in it here 
promises to give it longer life. In her 
case, it is easier to give the woman the 
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benefit of the doubt.. Certainly, .Miss 
Barrymore has never done anything to 
compare with her performance of Zoe 
Blundell, a role which is difficult and 
complex, and to which she brings not 
only her innate charms of magnetism 
and sympathy, but an informed, varied, 
and accomplished artistic method. The 
general cast is one of the best Mr. 
l'rohman has recently provided, with 
Charles Dalton repellently, yet proper- 
ly, harsh and brutal as the husband, 
Mr. H. Reeves Smith earnestly philo- 
sophic as the friend, Miss Nina Seven- 
ing as that rare creature, a bad wom- 
an who would have the power to attract 
a man of ordinary common sense, and 
Mr. Eric Maturin as the fascinating 
and fascinated “tame robin,” whose at- 
tention to the wife brings the ultimate 
bitter ending of the tragedy. 

Domestic tragedy again in “Madame 
X,” in certain respects one of the most 
astonishing plays that has been seen in 
several years, written by Alexandre 
Bisson—hitherto a frivol-loving French 
farceur—frankly melodramatic, and 
after an old familiar pattern; yet of 
such peculiar, cumulative emotion-incit- 
ing powers that men, as well as wom- 
en, stain the New Amsterdam uphol- 
stery with tears. Peculiar, too, in this 
respect, that, though its heroine in the 
last analysis is not entitled to respect- 
ful sympathy—a point, by the way, 
which has called forth some very silly 
comment—you do not give that the 
least thought while shedding tears over 
the sadness of her plight and the re- 
markable final circumstances of her 
wretched, besotted, drug-ridden, and 
murder-stained career. 

Under the name of “La Femme X,” 
the play was produced at the Porte 
St. Martin, in Paris, and gave ample 
opportunity to Madame Jane Hading 
to prove the versatility of her talent. 
In London, where Lena Ashwell acted 
it, the end.of the play came quickly. 
Here, it promises to endure success- 
fully for many ‘months. 

The -heroine, Jacqueline Floriot, . is 
an unhappy woman, rendered desperate 
by cruelty and- injustice, who, appar- 
ently, under other and happier cireum- 
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stances, might. have lived a peaceable 
and inoffensive life. But -because she 
is driven from her husband’s home on 
the charge of infidelity, she loses all 
self-respect, and sinks lower and lower 
in the social scale, until she becomes 
the mistress of a low scamp, one La- 
roque. - Then, in her utter degradation, 
she takes to drink, and babbles in her 
cups of -her-past life and the period 
when she was respectable and comfort- 
able as the wife in an honest house- 
hold. Naturally, it occurs to Laroque, 
or, rather, it is suggested to him by a 
similar rascal, one Perissard, that a ju- 
dicious application of blackmail might 
extract some money out of the hero- 
ine’s husband, especially as the latter 
has been recently promoted to the pres- 
idency of the civil tribunal, and has a 
position of his own to maintain. But 
Jacqueline, besotted and miserable, yet 
cannot stoop to infamy like this. She 
cannot ask back the “dot” -which she 
took to her husband on her marriage. 
She stoutly refuses to do what Laroque 
demands, and when he persists she 
shoots him. Her arrest and her refusal 
to plead anything in her own defense 
lead to the capital situation of the play. 

A young barrister of twenty-four 
is assigned by the court as the wom- 
an’s counsel, and. in a speech of fiery 
eloquence, he does not hesitate to lay 
all the blame of the prisoner’s degra- 
dation at the door of the husband, 
who, in his merciless pride and -phari- 
saiacal self-righteousness, had driven 
his unhappy wife to her present life of 
squalor and wretchedness. And who is 
this stormy young advocate? He is 
none other than Jacqueline’s own son, 
and the man he is denouncing is, con- 
sequently, his own father. Under cir- 
cumstances so startling and_ strange, 
which appeal with such peculiar force 
to the sentimental aptitudes of a 
French jury, the woman is, of course, 
acquitted. But, of course, there is no 
possible future for a heroine. of this 
kind, who, quickly, because every one 
must-recognize the impossibility of any 
resumption. of old ties with father and 
son, ‘ends it- all by a slow and much 
protracted death. in court. 
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Two players come into special prom- 
inence as a result of “Madame X,” 
or, as might be said with equal truth, 
help to bring the play success. One of 
them, Miss Dorothy Donnelly, in the 
title rdéle, reveals most painfully and 
graphically the ‘woman’s gradual de- 
cline, her weakness, her infirm will, her 
natural tenderness and affection for her 
boy, her hatred of the husband whom 
she has wronged, but who, in her eyes, 
has wronged her even more. ‘The 
other, Mr. William Elliott, remembered 
for his beautiful acting with David 
Warfield in “A Grand Army Man,” 
dominates the courtroom scene by his 
fiery eloquence and seemingly intense 
emotion. The best of the other figures 
are provided by Harry C. Bradley, 
whose artistic playing gave value to a 
very small role, Malcolm Williams, and 
W. H. Denny. 

In Eugene Walter’s “Just a Wife,” 
of which the title again suggests coinci- 
dence in the fact that it is the first ap- 
pearance of the author’s wife, Miss 
Charlotte Walker, in a play which he 
has written, the triangle making for do- 
mestic happiness is Once more in evi- 
dence. Unlike the two plays previous- 
ly under consideration, this one fore- 
shadows a happy ending, as the love 
which is absent when marriage was 
contracted, appears to be in a well-de- 
veloped stage when the final curtain 
falls. Mr. Walter has taken a rather 
remarkable case for the subject of his 
play, but it cannot be truthfully said 
that he writes with as much conviction 
as heretofore. 

His heroine, Marion Ashley, know- 
ing that her suitor, Jo/in Emerson, has 
been living with another woman, 
agrees to marry him for the sake of 
the luxury and comfort it will mean. 
On his part, he has had to contract the 
marriage to avoid a scandal, at once 
tells her that he does not love her, 
knows that she does not love him, and 
will leave her absolutely free to pursue 
life as she will. He keeps his part of 
the agreement, provides her with a 
beautiful ‘-home and every luxury, and 
studiously ‘avoids intruding on her pri- 
So much at least until the play 


vacy. 
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opens, when, quite unexpectedly, he 
comes, with his confidential man, to 
the Long Island home, saying that he 
is there to avoid a court summons. 
Later, it develops that he has grown 
restive and dissatisfied, a condition re- 
flected in the wife’s unhappy mood, as 
well, Then, the other woman, in a fit 
of hysteria and jealousy, pursues him 
to this spot, is bitterly denounced by 
him for intruding ‘upon the wife, but 
is received by the latter with dignity 
and well-simulated courtesy. 

A strong passage in the play deals 
with the resentment of the wife's 
brother, who denounces the husband, 
and is only prevented from attacking 
him by the interposition of a young 
Hebrew friend, whose presence on the 
scene is not too plausibly explained. 
The upshot of the matter is that the 
husband and his woman friend part for- 
ever, and the wife delivers herself of 
extended views upon love, marriage, 
and the relations of the sexes. Then 
the husband goes away, but there is a 
promise of his return with belated hap- 
piness for both. 

The role of the wife is not always 
naturally written, but Miss Walker 
plays it with great sweetness and 
charm. The other woman in the case 
is denoted with emotional intensity by 
Amelia Gardner, while Edmund 
Breese, Ernest Glendinning, Frederick 
Burton, and Bobby North fill out a 
cast that is generally competent and in 
teresting. As usual, Mr. David Belas 
co’s hand is discernible in innumerable 
little, natural touches, and the two pic- 
tures, showing the exterior and an in- 
terior of the Long Island home, repre- 
sent the most perfect scenic illusion pos- 
sible. 

A piay of an entirely different char- 
acter from any of these, and which 
owes its original inspiration to a short 
story of O. Henry's, is “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,” by Paul Armstrong, with a 
thief for its hero, and a most engaging 
thief at that. This-is, in part, due to 
the cleverness of the playwright’s melo- 
dramatic story, and, in. large part, no 
doubt, to the attractiveness of H. B. 
Warner in the role. As in “Madame 
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X,” a good deal of the effect depends 
upon coincidence; but of what melo- 
drama is this not true? Here, at least, 
the general result is about two hours’ 
entertainment, with only one of the 
four acts—the second—in which the 
mechanism is too much in sight. 

Alias Jimmy Valentine is serving a 
long term in Sing Sing prison, when 
he is discovered there by Rose Lane, 
the beautiful young heroine, whom he 
had protected from a crook some time 
before. Having influence with the gov- 
ernor of the State, she secures the pris- 
oner’s pardon, after a scene in which 
various criminals give amusing exhibi- 
tions of their skill. After his release, 
he is tempted by his associates to em- 
bark again in the old life, but the girl’s 
influence, opportunely manifested, saves 
him from himself, and he goes to 
Springfield, Ohio, to accept a position 
in a bank of which her father fs the 
president. In the meantime, he is 
haunted with dread of a vengeful de- 
tective who is on his trail, determined 
to “land him” for a safe robbery, com- 
mitted years before. His skill in such 
effort is unusual, as he is one of the 
very few criminals known to be able to 
get a safe combination through sensi- 
tiveness of touch. The detective ar- 
rives, and Alias Jimmy Valentine suc- 
ceeds in evading arrest. But at that 
very moment a former pal of his, also 
reformed, and now watchman of the 
bank, rushes in with news that the pres- 
ident’s little daughter has been acciden- 
tally imprisoned in the vault. She will 
suffocate, of course, unless there is 
prompt action. 

Thereupon, the noble ex-thief, un- 
aware of the fact that the detective is 
standing by, that in fact his one ambi- 
tion has been to catch this man at 
work “red-handed,” rushes into the 
bank, goes frantically to work, and re- 
leases the child in time. 

This scene, carried forward on a 
darkened stage, with plenty of inten- 
sity, brings the play to an exciting end, 
and a happy one, of course, for the de- 
tective now relents. And, lest there 
should be a thought of deception, the 
heroine conveys a hint that she has al- 
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ways had a suspicion of the truth of 
Jimmy’s previous occupation, so they 
may marry now without fear of subse- 
quent disheartening disclosures. Mr. 
Warner is most attractively vigorous 
and natural as the thief, and Miss Lau- 
rette. Taylor delightfully engaging as 
his sweetheart. Unless all signs fail, 
she will be a star before another sea- 
son ends. (Good figures are provided, 
also, by Edmund Elton, Frank Mon- 


roe, Edward Bayes, Charles E. Gra- 
ham, and Earl Brown. 
Another Englishman, Mr. Percival 


Knight, advanced from a minor part in 
another Frohman musical piece, has 
made the comic hit of “The Arcadians,” 
the most delightful musical play shown 
here for several seasons, and one which, 
in its delicate charm, rhythmic melody, 
and generally felicitous style, goes far 
to prove that the slapstick method is 
not necessary for success, even in New 
York. ‘The Arcadians,” all that their 
name implies, come to London to teach 
the English the art of true and honest 
living, but they are evidently forced to 
return to their sylvan abodes without 
having quite accomplished their philan-* 
thropic mission. Staged with much 
beauty of scene and costume, the piece 
has the added merits of a most tuneful 
score and a book that the average hu- 
man being can comprehend. Ethel 
Cadman and Julia Sanderson divide 
honors among the women in the cast, 
and Mr. Knight is most amusing as a 
lugubrious jockey, with a motto, “al- 
ways cheerful and bright.” “The Ar- 
cadians” promises to stay out the sea- 
son at the Liberty. 

Of the other musical shows of the 
month, the most elaborate, “The Jolly 
Bachelors,” is a handsomely staged, 
nondescript entertainment of much the 
same type as “The Midnight Sons,” its 
predecessor at the Broadway, and is 
about as successful, Nora Bayes is the 
chief performer, though. there are a 
number of other vaudeville specialists 
who contribute. to the entertainment. 


Miss Bayes’ song, “Has Anybody Seen 
Kelly?” is the one that almost every- 
body is humming as they pass into the 
street. 
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What is in store for readers of Ainslee’s, Doctor W.S. Rainsford gives an ex- 


cellent chronicle of hunting adventures in “The Land of the Lion.” 


Ger- 


trude Atherton has done a poor piece of work in “The Tower of Ivory.” 
“The Seventh Noon,” by Frederick Orin Bartlett, fanciful but interesting. 
Robert Barr has written a good adventure story in “Cardillac.” Hopelessly 
tangled is Hallie Erminie Rives’ “The Kingdom of Slender Swords.” “A 
Court of Inquiry,” by Grace S, Richmond, pleasant comedy. For those who 
like historical romance Warwick Deeping’s “The Red Saint” will have interest 


N this number of 
AINSLEE’s, you will 
find the opening chap- 
ters of a new novel 
by Emily Post. “The 
Eagle’s Feather” is a 
decidedly original 
variation of a theme 
which is absorbing a vast amount of 
public interest and attention in these 
days, not only in fiction, but on the 
stage. We propose to run it in three 
parts, so as to give you the benefit of 
the story’s interest compressed into as 
small a space as possible. 

One long serial you already have in 
Harold MacGrath’s “A Splendid Haz- 
ard,” and we are assured by the char- 
acter of the response that it has drawn 
from the magazine’s subscribers and 
readers generally that no mistake has 
been made in securing this story for 
them. 

We do not believe that there have 
ever been so many exceptionally good 
short stories printed in two numbers 
of a magazine as we have to offer you 





in this issue and its successor for May. 
You have probably, before coming to 
this department, finished your reading 
of the rest of this number, and if you 
have not forgotten everything else in 
your perusal of “The Thunderstorm,” 


Darkness,” “The Man 
With the Yellow Streak,” and “Dick 
Gets Into the Game,” you must be in a 
morbid state of some kind. 

But these stories are only appetizers 
for the feast that is prepared for you in 
the May number. 

You will have, first of all, a com- 
plete novel by Edward Salisbury 
Field, called “The Sapphire Bracelet,” 
a story of modern romance, with a fla- 
vor of mystery—it cannot justly be 
called a detective story—enlivened by 
a dialogue which is fully equal, in wit 
and cleverness, to the undying “Dolly 
Dialogues.” 

There will be another short story by 
the author of “The Thunderstorm,” a 
Western story by Elia W. Peattie, a 
story of the power and interest that 
only Morgan Robertson can put into 
fiction, a story with the variety and 
vividness of coloring that are charac- 
teristic of Will Levington Comfort, and 
six others, every one of which is 
worthy of the highest possible consid- 
eration. 

With all of the excellencies which 
are bringing to AINSLEE’s a continually 
increasing appreciation, there are good 
things in store for you during the year 
1910 which will outshine even its pres- 
ent brilliance. 


“The Outer 

















“The Land of the Lion,” by Rev- 
erend W. S. Rainsford—formerly the 
rector of St. George’s Church, in New 
York—published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., is the latest of the chronicles 
of hunting adventures in British East 
Africa. It is not likely to be the last, 
if we may rely upon the promise of 
some noted sportsmen. 

Doctor Rainsford’s book is a good- 
sized volume, written in large part from 
his diaries and field notes. It does not 
seem to us that the author need have 
offered any apology to his readers for 
putting his narrative into this form, for 
we doubt whether it would have been 
possible to have made a more interest- 
ing story of his experiences by elabo- 
ration. 

We imagine that every one who un- 
dertakes to hunt “big game” in East 
Africa will, in most of the essentials, 
encounter the same conditions, however 
much they may seem to differ in small 
details. Doubtless any one visiting the 
region for the first time, with no other 
knowledge than that gathered in the 
reading of books about it, would have 
the same impressions of familiarity 
with it that one does upon a first visit 
to London or Paris. We judge that 
methods of equipment, of organizing 
a “sefari” at Nairobi, and of selecting 
a route are more or less conventional by 
this time, so that there is not quite the 
same flavor of adventure about it all 
that there used to be. 

Nevertheless, there was unquestion- 
ably the spice of danger in Doctor 
Rainsford’s collisions with the lion, the 
rhino, and the buftalo; and, if he had 
not been a good shot, with the cool- 
ness and nerve of long experience, we 
might not-have had the pleasure of 
reading his book. 

He gives what sounds to a tyro like 
good advice about equipment and arms, 
and winds up his book with comments 
on the defects in the administration of 
the territory, and its wonderful possi- 
bilities, if wisely developed. 
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Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, 
which, by the way, she has announced 
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will be her last, is one of unmitigated 
superlatives. It is a great pity that she 
should never have learned and put into 
practice Schlegel’s rule that “in good 
prose every word is understood.” 

“The Tower of Ivory,” published by 
the Macmillan Company, makes one 
feel like Emerson’s “grave man, who, 
when urged to go to a church where a 
clergyman was being newly ordained, 
said he liked him very well, but he 
would go when the interesting Sundays 
were Over.” 

Margarethe Styr is the heroine of 
this, tale. She is a prima donna, not 
one of the ordinary type, like Patti, or 
Jenny Lind, or Nilsson, but one who 
dominates the stage, “not only by the 
magic of her great, golden voice and 
imposing height and presence, but by a 
force which the critics, after long and 
acrimonious controversy, agreed to be 
an emanation from the brain.” 

Her life in Munich, when she sings 
under the patronage of King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, is a secluded one. Some 
bitter experiences in the past, which 
she keeps shrouded in mystery, 
prompts her to shun the society of men, 
but she is finally lured, by the “vir- 
ginal” charms of the youthful Mr. John 
Ordham, from her retreat, and an in 
timacy begins, the results of which the 
reader may guess. 

Mr. Ordham is a younger son of an 
English nobleman. His presence in 
Munich is accounted for by the fact 
that he is in training for diplomatic 
honors and is engaged in adding a 
mastery of German to all of his other 
intellectual accomplishments. Mrs. 
Atherton is at much pains to impress 
upon her. readers the fact that he is 
not one of the familiar type of young 
Englishmen. His tastes are all intel- 
lectual and artistic, but we are relieved 
to know that he is on the safe side of 
the line which divides high breeding 
from degeneracy. 

The story is a poor piece of work. 
The machinery creaks painfully, and 
the style is strained and often slovenly. 
If, for instance, Mrs. Atherton had con- 
sulted a chemist, she would have avoid- 
ed the mistake of producing a precipi- 
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tation as the result of combustion. 
Even “the fiery furnace of life” can- 
not leave a precipitation of mind. 
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Doubtless there will be some people 
who will find in Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett’s story, “The Seventh Noon,” pub- 
lished by Smali, Maynard & Co., a 
story of absorbing interest. And, on 
the other hand, there will be some jaun- 
diced souls whose taste will be offended 
by what they are likely to call its wild 
improbabilities, 

Mr. Bartlett scorns any sort of lim- 
itation to his fancy; he frankly relies 
upon invention for his theme, his plot, 
and its development. He makes no dis- 
guise of the fact that it is all delib- 
erately manufactured. 

As the title suggests, the action of 
the story is embraced within the short 
period of a week. Young Mr. Don- 
aldson, whose short life has been a 
continued struggle with adversity, finds 
himself, in the laboratory of his friend, 
Doctor Barstow, unutterably weary of 
existence, ready to put an end to it. In 
the course of a discussion upon the 
justification of suicide, the doctor dis- 
closes his discovery of a new poison, 
the effect of which is to produce death 
in exactly seven days. Donaldson sees 
in this his opportunity, and surrepti- 
tiously gets possession of the vial con- 
taining it, and helps himself to a dose. 
He thereupon prepares for a thorough- 
ly good time, turns all his resources 
into ready money, secures a suite at 
the Waldorf, and plans for a week of 
luxury. 

Almost at the outset, however, he 
encounters a beautiful maiden in dis- 
tress, and her troubles, which are of a 
rather unique character, create a diver- 
s$10n, 

For a time, he is so keenly interested 
in relieving and consoling her and at- 
tending to her necessities that he for- 
gets the crisis in his own affairs, 
threatened by the approach of “the sev- 
enth noon.” But as.it draws nearer, 
and he finds that he and the young 


woman have fallen in love, he naturally, 
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begins-to realize that life -is not, after 
all, such a barren waste as he had sup- 
posed. 

The story is one of those with the 
despised “happy endings,” the nature of 
which, in this instance, the reader can 
find out for himself. 
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“Cardillac” is the title of Robert 
Barr’s new book, published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. Whether 
the author intended it as an historical 
novel, or simply as an unclassified ro- 
mance, is not quite certain; and it 1s, 
perhaps, of relatively little importance. 
That it is an advénture story of the 
period of Louis XIII. of France is un- 
questionable. 

The hero is Victor Cardillac, the son 
of an impoverished nobleman of Prov- 
ence. The father had once. befriended 
Charles d’Albert of Luynes, who, at 
the opening of the story, was, as men- 
tor of the young king, the greatest 
power in France. With pardonable 
hope, therefore, the Marquis of Car- 
dillac applied to this man in the inter- 
est of his son, and, upon the receipt of 
a favorable reply, the youth made the 
journey to Paris. His experiences there 
remind one of those of a majority of 
the army of office seekers who hope- 
fully journey to Washington after the 
inauguration of a President. As 
the protagonist of the disappointed pa 
triots of our own capital, he will be 
easily recognized by most District of 
Columbia politicians. 

But opportunity knocked at his door 
—as it seldom does at theirs—and 
when he was nearly trapped, by the 
agents of the favorite, into making a 
murderous attack on one of the latter’s 
enemies, the Duke de Montreuil, his 
fortune was made, strange to Say. 

It led to a_ series of adventures, 
which culminated in the liberation of 
the queen mother. from her imprison- 
ment in the Chateau of Blois, and the 
winning of Montreuil’s beautiful 
daughter. 

If the reader thinks that some of the 


new 




















episodes are a little improbable, it 
would be well for him to recall D’Ar- 
tagnan, Athos, Aramis, and Porthos, 
and to bear in mind that he lives in 
twentieth-century America, and that the 
lapse of centuries has changed possi- 
bilities into impossibilities. 


es st SF 


Hallie Erminie Rives’ new book, 
“The Kingdom of Slender Swords,” 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, is a very small thread of a story 
inextricably tangled in a mass of unin- 
teresting description. 

It is so hopelessly tangled that it is 
difficult to discover whether it is in- 
tended as a novel or a book on Japan. 
There are, it is true, numerous charac- 
ters in the book, masculine and femi- 
nine, of the type usually found in fic- 
tion, and they do many of the things 
which trained readers of fiction would 
naturally expect of them. The good 
people, including a lovely American 
girl and a missionary bishop, make 
plans which the disreputable charac- 
ters scheme to defeat; they fall in love, 
sometimes as they should and some- 
times as they should not, a long-lost 
father turns up rather unexpectedly, 
the white man seeks to educate the na- 
tive in some of his more or less repre- 
hensible customs, and love and virtue 
finally triumph. 

On the other hand, there are a good 
many words about Japan and the 
Japanese, introduced in such a way as 
to give an impression that the author 
wishes the reader to know that she has 
traveled in the land of the dragon, and 
has, at least, observed enough to give 
an intelligent and sympathetic account 
of the country and its people. A 
month or six weeks is long enough for 
an Englishman to understand and write 
up the United States, so why should 
it not be long enough for an American 
authoress to do the same for Japan? 

If Mrs. Wheeler did not reason thus, 
she might have. At any rate, the result 
is the same. It is the twentieth-cen- 


tury way, and it saves time—for the 
author, if not for the -reader. 
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Grace S. Richmeond’s new book, “A 
Court of Inquiry,” published by Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., is a story told by 
a charming widow, whose house three 
of her friends, denominated the Gay 
Lady—so called “because of her 
flower-bright face’—the Philosopher, 
and the Skeptic, have for the time be- 
ing made their home. 

“We four,’ declared the Skeptic, 
“constitute a private Court of Inquiry 
Into the Condition of Our Friends.” 

These friends, all of them young 
women, come in rotation to visit at the 
house, and unconsciously offer them- 
selves as victims for more or less de- 
structive criticism. Althea is the dis- 
orderly type. They find that she pins 
the back of her collar with a common 
brass pin, that she leaves her kimono 
in the middle of the floor, scratches 
matches on the wall—they counted 
twenty-seven marks—and left her curl- 
ing iron on the white cover of the 
dressing table. Camellia dressed so 
well that she made the members of the 
Court of Inquiry feel like dowdies. 
Dahlia frightened the two men out of 
their senses by her persistent atten- 
tions. Rhodora was careless of her 
grandmother’s comfort. Azalea had a 
beautiful voice, but was of no use to 
anybody when the cook fell ill. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these short- 
comings, uncovered by the Court of 
Inquiry, Dahlia got a Professor, Ca- 


mellia a Judge, Azalea a Cashier, Al- 
thea Promoter, and Rhodora a 
Preacher. The Gay Lady—who all the 
time was Hepatica—got the Skeptic, 


and Wistaria, the widow and hostess, 
got the Philosopher. 

After the disclosures of the Court 
of Inquiry, we should be inclined to 
think that their more sensitive friends 
would hesitate before accepting an in- 
vitation to visit them. 


ese FS SF 


Warwick Deeping has mitigated his 
eccentricities of style somewhat in his 
new book, “The Red Saint,” published 
by Cassell & Co. 

The scene of the story is laid in the 
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south of England, at the time of Simon 
de Montfort’s revolt against Henry III. 
The climax of the tale is reached with 
a description of the Battle of Lewes, 
in May, 1264, in which the king was 
defeated and taken prisoner. 

Denise of the Hermitage is the hero- 
ine of the story, the red saint. Just 
who she was or what she was it is hard 
to say. No details are given as to her 
parentage or connections. She lived 
alone in a hut in the forest, adjacent 
to the village of Goldspur, occupying 
herself by ministering to the poor and 
sick of the village, and practicing reli- 


gion, though She seems to have had no 


ties of any sort connecting her with 
any of the religious orders, 
Her extraordinary beauty attracted 


the attention of Aymery, the manor 
lord, who fell deeply in love with her, 
but she was not to be diverted from 
her chosen work, in spite of his plead- 
ing with her to become his wife. 

This is the condition of her affairs 
when the barons’ war breaks out and 
the country is overrun with the soldiers 
of both armies and the lawless charac- 
ters, men and women, that followed 
them. Denise falls a victim to the bru- 
tality of one of the king's captains, and 


leaves her home, friendless and desti- 
tute. Her adventures, as she wanders 
from place to place, constitute the 
story. A considerable part of it is de- 
voted to a description of her associa 
tion with two women of the road, one 
of whom finally becomes her friend and 
protector, and ts largely instrumental in 
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her reunion with Aymery. The latter 
is one of Montfort’s lieutenants, and, 
naturally, his search for Denise is more 
or less desultory. He finds her at last, 
however, and succeeds in rescuing her, 
after the battle, from one of the king's 
soldiers. 

The story has interest for those who 
like the historical romance, but being 
what it is, there is little chance that it 
will be an “epoch-making” book. 


ee 
Important New Books. 


“A Cavalier of Virginia,” Theodore 
erts, L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Ball and the Cross,” 
terton, John Lane Co. 


Rob- 


Gilbert K. Ches 


“Deep Sea Warriors,” Basil Lubbock, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Living Muminy,” Ambrose Pratt, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“The Lantern’ Bearers,” Juliet Wilbor 


Tompkins, Baker & Taylor Co. 

“The Lost Face,” Jack London, Macmillan 
Co. 

“The Glory of His Country,” Frederick 
Landis, Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“The Master Girl,” Ashton Hilliers, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

“White Magic,” 
Appleton & Co. 

“Kings in Exile,” 
Macmillan Co, 

“The Duke’s Price,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


David Graham Phillips, D. 
Roberts, 
Kenneth 


Charles G, D, 


“The Man Outside,” Wyndham Martyn, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Lifted Bandage.” Mary R. S. At 
drews, Charles Scribner's Sons 

“The Taming of Red Butte W 


$s Sons 


Francis Lynde, Charles Scribner’ 


Che Fortune’ [unter, Loui Josep 


Vance, Dodd, M 


& Co 
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Before You Try 


To make the first cup of 


POS TUM 


read directions on the package carefully. ‘They are simple and 


easily followed. Postum must be boiled—not simply steeped. 


Postum contains no coffee or other harmful! substance: is made 
of clean, hard wheat, including the bran-coat which is Nature’s 
Storehouse for the Phosphate of Potash, the “‘cell-salt’’ for rebuild- 


ing brain and nerve tissue. 


Coffee ails disappear when Postum is the daily beverage. 


**There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd, Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Sugar Wafers 


Dainty serving is intimately associated with dainty 
edibles. Time, place a occasion may determine 
the elaborateness of the successive courses, but 
desserts of all descriptions, ices, creams and 
sherbets, mark the climax of the art 
of cookery and refined service, when 
accompanied by NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers—the con- 
summation of the ideal 
dessert confection. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 











TRY CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A dessert sweet with an outer 
covering of chocolate and a center suggestive of dainty Nabisco. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Warm as the summer beach 


If anybody needs or deserves 
rooms just right to live in, to play 
in, to sleep in, it is the little folks, 
In spite of all precautions, the old- 
fashioned heating methods soon 
begin to leak or force ash-dust and 
coal-gases into the living rooms, 
and the loved ones are made to 
breathe burned, devitalized air, 
totally unfit for thelungs. Whereas 
Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 
heating with 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


will supply pure, warm air to every room in the house in all kinds of weather. 
These outfits are used exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, laboratories, colleges, 
greenhouses, etc., where correct heating and ventilation are an absolute necessity. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in such small sizes, yet 
with equal completeness, that they are now put into thousands of cottages, houses, 
stores, etc., at prices easily within reach of all. These outfits soon save their cost 
by cutting down the fuel bills and absence of repairs; while their cleanliness halves 
the housework and saves much wear on carpets and furnishings. 

Do not wait until you build that new house which you may have in mind. See that your present 
home is warmed as you know it should be, 
and it will rent for 10% to 15% more, or 
sell quickly at a higher price when you 
leaveit. IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN 
Radiators are a high-paying investment— 
not an expense. 

Prices are now most favorable, and you get 
the services of the most skillful fitters, 





A No. C-241 IDEAL Boiler and sss A No. 3-22 IDEAI. Ro iler an nil 400 Don’t put it off till the soon-coming Fall— 
ft ‘3 it seen > a NCO, e of 38-in. AMERICAN adiators, . 
ting the owner $250, v d sting the owner $195, were used write us to-day for free valuable book 
to Hot Wy stor ft eat th is cottag re to > Hot-W ater heat this cottage > “ 
the ; * prices posed a on an be bought of any reputable, competent fitter, which tells fully all the hows and whys of 
his did not include « oa of labor, pipe alves, freight, etc., which installation i 
is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. . IDEAL-AMERICAN heating. 





“alliarge ciics” AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY ““cisicxdo” 
Obs ods ods oxbondhs dks dbs olfs odds chs os ois olks alts oils odts ots clts che etberits is ulfs cls 


Good-bye.” 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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For Sunday Suppers ; : Hasty Luncheons 
Busy-Day Dinners Unexpected Guests 


Here is a dish that everyone likes—a food as hearty as meat— 
a meal that would take you 16 hours to prepare. 


A dish that remains fresh and savory. It can be served hot or 
cold. The best meal of the kind that a chef ever prepared. 


And your grocer supplies it—ready to serve in a minute—at 
about the cost of home-baked beans. Think what it means—in a 
hundred emergencies—to have afew cans of Van Camp’s on the shelf. 


And Van Camp’s are baked in steam ovens. The result is baked beans at their best—beans 
Not crisped, not broken—always nut-like, mealy 
and whole. 

They don’t ferment and form gas, as do home- 
baked beans, because the fierce heat has made down the meat bills, in these days of high prices, 
them digestible. when you serve beans that people like. 

The tomato sauce is baked into the beans, giv- So Van Camp’s are more than convenient. 
ing a delicious blend. 


The National Dish Van (am ps wr Tow The National Dish 


PorK»° BEANS 


Van Camp’s, as you know, outsell all other And our sauce costs five times what common 


made inviting. And as beans are 84 per cent 


nutriment—hearty, staple and cheap—they cut 


brands. And these are the principal reasons: sauce sells for. 

We use only the choicest Michigan beans—the This dish is our pride—the final result of 48 
whitest and plumpest. They cost us four times years’ experience. Just compare Van Camp’s 
what some beans would cost. with another brand, and see what our methods 


We use only whole, vine-ripened tomatoes. mean. 


(39) 


Three sizes: 10,15 and 20 cents per can 


Established 


Van Camp Packing Company, isc Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Ostermo or’ 









; Look for the TRA 
label and the name Rea. U.S. Pat. Ov 
Ostermoor woven in the binding. 








The Mattress That is Built~Not Stuffed 





may Ever Toss on Your Bed at ic? Ce 


Possibly you blamed yourself, or your dinner, instead 
of the guilty mattress. But—if the mattress soothed, you 
wouldn’t toss, you'd sleep. Logical—isn’t it? To put it an- 
other way—when you go to bed on an Ostermoor, you do sleep 
—because the Ostermoor compe/s relaxation. ‘The moment you 
lie down the only consciousness you have is that of absolute com- 
fort, and the sensation blends quickly into sound, refreshing 
slumber. One million people know this. ‘The reason lies in the 
construction of the Ostermoor. Place four thousand sheets of 
filmy, downy cotton, 4ui/t (not stuffed) into an evenly tufted, 
soft, elastic mattress, and you have a sleep producer miles ahead 
of the old-fashioned stuffed horse hair, or stuffed cotton mattress 
usually sold. Follow common sense—s/ep on an Ostermoor. 


Our 144-page Book with Samples—Sent FREE 











MATTRESSES COST The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, 
4 ft. 6 in., 45 Ibs. $15.00 but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest 
4 ft. 40 lbs. 13.35 merchant in town. Write us and we'll give you his name. 
3 ft. Gin., 35lbs. 11.70 But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores— 
3 ft. 30 lbs. 10.00 make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor— 
2 ft. Gin., 25lbs. 8.35 our trademark label is your guarantee. We will : 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, same day 
4 your check is received by us, when we have A 
—e = a no dealer or he has none in stock. 8 
————————— OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth St., New York 








Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Led, Menteeal a St 


“GOOD FOR A LIFETIME’S BED TIME 


























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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would still be the greatest sound- 
reproducing instrument without 
the Amberola. 


The Amberola would still be the final and greatest expression of the 
Edison Plionograph without Amberol Records. 

Amberol Records would still be the greatest triumph in Record-making 
without Slezak and the other Grand Opera stars. 

But when you can get Mr. Edison’s own Phonograph invented and 
perfected by him, 

and when you get in addition to that the Amberola, the finest form of 
the Edison Phonograph, 

and when you can have to play upon the Amberola, or any type of the 
Edison Phonograph, the Amberol Records, the longest playing, clearest and 
best playing Records, 

and when you can get upon Amberol Records such singers as Slezak, the 
giant tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and other stars 


can you think of buying any 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bve.” 
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sound-reproducing instrument 
until you have thoroughly 
investigated the Edison, the 


Amberola, Amberol Records and 
Edison Grand Opera Records? 


We do not ask anyone to buy the Edison Phonograph and Edison 
Records on our mere statement. We merely ask you not to buy until you have 
compared the Edison with other instruments of the same type, Edison Records 
with similar reproductions on other records, the Amberola with other de luxe 
sound-reproducing machines, and our Grand Opera with other Grand Opera. We 
have no fear for the ultimate decision of anyone who will make these comparisons, 

Thomas A. Edison invented the Phonograph, he has invented every 
tangible improvement in the Phonograph, and he is responsible for the excellence 
of the Edison Phonograph, the Amberola and the Amberol Records to-day. 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the Edison Phonographs.............+++. $12.50 to $200 
neares*: and hear the Edison Phonograph play both Edison Standard Records . 5c 
Edison Standard and Amberol Records, Get complete Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) 50c 
catalogs from your dealer or from us. Edison Grand Opera Records. . . . .75¢ and $1.00 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J, 


With the Edison Business Phonograph you dictate at your convenience, 
and the typewriting department does the rest 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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2,365 Overlands 





~ On One Mid-Winter Day 





On one day in February we received orders 
from dealers for the immediate delivery of 
2,365 Overlands. The four Overland factories 
employ 4,000 men, yet this single day’s orders 
meant three weeks’ production. Thus the tide 
of demand—more markedly than ever—is turn- 
ing to this matchless car. 

We have already booked orders for many 
thousands of cars to be delivered in 1911. One 
dealer alone has ordered 3,500—the largest 
automobile order that ever was placed. 

Thus they who know Overlands—-who see 
what they are doing—are making sure of their 
future supplies. 


Note What This Means 


Here is a car but little more than two years 
old. Yet our contracts from dealers for this 
season’s delivery amount to $24,000,000, 

Our enormous capacity—one car each four 
minutes—is taxed to the utmost even now, at 
this writing, with deep snow on the ground. 

All because thousands of owners have told 
thousands of others that no car compares with 
this. 

Because no car is so simple, so trouble- 
proof, and none gives so much for the money. 

Because of the wonderful engine—the pedal 
control—the fact that the car almost cares for 
itself. 

The features which bring this flood-like de- 





mand to the Overland will also win you when 


you know them. 
40 h. p. $1,250 


25 h. p. $1,000 — 


The cost of the Overland, tremendous pro- 


- duction, has been cut about 20 per cent. 


This year we give a 25-horsepower Over- 
land, with 102 inch wheel base, for $1,000. 
And a 40-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch 
wheel base, for $1,250, with single rumble 
seat. Prices include lamps and magneto. 

Buyers would willingly pay a great deal 
more to secure the Overland features. But 
you get them all at a lower price than any 
equal grade cars can be sold. 


Get the Books 


You should know the car which has be- 
come the king, in spite of a hundred rivals. 
You will find—like the rest—that it meets 
your ideals. We will send you two books—our 
beautiful catalog and “The Wonderful Overland 
Story”’—if you simply send us your address. 
Cut out this coupon so you won t forget. 





Cc 48 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the two books free. 

















All prices include Magneto and full lamp equipment 





Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch wheel 
base. With single rumble seat, $1. '050—double rumble 
seat, $1.075 Pp T 





oy T ,100. 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. 


Price with 
cngte rumble seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,275— 
th 5-passenger Touring or jose-Coupled body, $1, 400. 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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An Industry Become an Art 


Above are pictured wearers of America’s leading clothes. 





Below, the country’s finest tailoring institution—a plant where the industry 
of good clothes-making has become a fine art. 


Adler - Rochester 
Clothes are de- 
signed and made,by 
master craftsmen. 
To this is due their 
superiority of style, 
fit and finish. 

The materials are 
the choice of each 
season’s best fab- 
rics—the finest 
weaves and the handsomest patterns—the richest, 
most fashionable shades. 





The Adler-Roches- 
ter plant is a fresh 
air and sunshine 
institution—re- 
markable for its 
splendid equip- 
ment, its ideal 
working condi- 
tions. Thus is in- 
spired the constant 





best effort of the 
experts employed. And these conditions are re- 
flected in every line, in every inner detail of 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 


How the Prices are Possible 


Nor do Adler-Rochester’s cost more than other 
good clothes. $18.00 and upwards are the prices. 
Yet we spend in the making four times what some 
makers spend. ‘The utmost in time and skill is 
afforded every detail. 

Such lavishness is possible only because we con- 
fine our profit to 6 per cent. And so it is thdt 
Adler-Rochesters are vastly greater in value than 
most other clothes. 

It will pay you to make the Adler-Rochester 
acquaintance without delay. 


Tell the substitutor: 





L. ADLER BROS. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Style Book in Colors—FREE 


Through our Style-Book ‘‘F,’’ you may learn what 
well dressed men will wear this season. Adler- 
Rochester Grays and Blues and other favored 
colors are beautifully reproduced. Yours for a 
postal card, and of immense interest. But please 
prove its facts to yourself. 

Visit the leading merchant in your community 
—where Adler-Rochester clothes are sold. Try on 
a suit or overcoat—/hen judge them. For on their 
actual appearance when worn, is based their repu- 
tation—America’s leading clothes for over 40 years. 





Good-bye.” 
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Roughened Complexions 


are "segs or relieved by the 
application of soothing, healing 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
Different from others in that its 
base is Vaseline, which is entirely 
mineral and cannot turn rancid 

or decompose. 

So wonderfully absorbed by the 
pores, it cleanses, heals and 
beautifies; its daily use insuring 
a clear, healthy skin. 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
it tells you of the special uses for 








Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 


38 State St., New York 
London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
















1910 


ORBIN 





Full Jewelled 


(All ball-bearing) 


Corbin Cars repreSent six years of 
study and test of a Corbin Institution 
and are of Corbin Quality. 

Back of them is an organization 
that has for over half a century stood 
for high ideals in manufacture, a vast 
engineering force, and a fixed policy 
that everything should be done right. 

Every vital part of the Corbin Car 
is manufactured in our own plant— 
a positive guarantee of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

The 1910 caris a continuation with 
certain minor refinements of the 1909 
car that proved so satisfactory that 
the demand far exceeded the supply. 

30 H.P., 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
$2,750.00. Fully equipped, includ- 
ing Cape Top, Prestolite Tank and 
Bosch Magneto. 

Write for descriptive Catalogue 


The Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Licensed under Selden Patent 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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alary Increases 
ee Reported Every Month 


If one thing more than another proves the ability of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton to raise the salaries of poorly-paid but 
ambitious men and women—to raise YOUR salary—it is the monthly average 
of 300 letters VOLUNTARILY written by students telling of salaries raised and 
positions bettered through I. C. S. help. 


YOU don’t live so far away that the I.C.S.cannot reach you. Provided you can read and write 
your schooling has not been so restricted that the I. C. S. cannot help you. Your occupation isn’t such 
that the I. C. S. cannot improve it. Your spare time isn’t so limited that it cannot be used in acquiring 
an I. C. S. training. Your means are not so slender that you cannot afford it. The occupation of your 
choice is not so high that the I. C. S. cannot train you to fill it. Your salary is not so great that the I. C. S. 
cannot raise it. To learn how easily it can be done, mark the attached coupon. 


A Salary Increase 
For You == SALARY-RAISING COUPON 

















Bex 1199 Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
= part, how I can quality for the position before 
h I have marked X 


Add to the three hundred students heard from 
every month, the other successful students not 
heard from, and you have some idea of the tre- 

















| Otty 





i 
l 
| 
! 
ta 
Se : Bookk Meeh: ot Bees 1 
mendous salary-raising power of the 1.C.S. During |] Stenographer Telephone Eng'cer 
Advertisement Writer Elee Lighting Sept. l 
January the number of students who reported 1] Show Card Writer | Mechan, Engineer 
success was 426. Mark the coupon. Commerctal law Stationary pe b 
ustrator ivil Engineer 
k . , rival ng 
ory oa the coupon costs ~~ nothing, and Stet he 4 Craftsmen whic safes” ! 
- em lat 
does not bin youin any way. An . C. S. train | Fesille sm supe tireeterat : 1 
> t 
ing can be acquired in your spare time. | sy - Mining Engineer | ! 
| 
Mark It —— — 
ar i 
| Btreet and No. ae 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ookies, Ginger Cakes and 


juabiee—are so much better made with Karo. 
Karo is a pure and wholesome syrup that 
blends naturally with other foods. It 
makes the best sweetening for sauces, 


pies and puddings. 


Karo 









CORN SYRUP 

Eat it on se it for 
Griddle Cakes “Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 






¥%&Send your name on a post card 
for Karo Cook Book—fifty pages 
including thirty perfect recipes 
; > for home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO, 
Dept. E 















New York 














The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


does the largest fire insurance business in America. Popularity comes from strength 
and fair treatment. For fire protection 


Ask for a Hartford Policy 


Any agent or broker 


KREmon Gems. 



















Dip aS | 










\ 

¢ JIRAMOND Wt hl A Looks like a diamond— wears like a diamond 

ANY EAS Sagem at 1/40 the cost-IN SOLID GOLD RINGS iat . - DFHt tian aeentoaeaae wane ne x tn 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We ‘6 7 me 6 mond—has no paste, foil or artificial backi 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. Set only in solid gold mountings. 1-20th the 


struc ‘ted gem. Notan im ro at m. Se ae ym ay 
proval hess for our cat No 
ye Ss canvas REMOH JEWELRY CO. 433 
me ‘i N. BROADWAY, ST. Louis. 


Necco SWEETS ¢ 


Are Good for Everybody 


They make their appeal to all ages. Children like them because they taste 
good—the older people like them for the same reason and also because they are 
so wholesome and healthful, ras 

So good in fact, that they are sold only under the NECCO seal. Try 
LENOX CHOCOLATES as a sample of the goodness of them all. 

At leading dealers everywhere. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘Tell the substitnter: “No. thank von. I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line, Patent ring gouce included, 10c. The 
Baroda (Co., Dept. 4.6 Leeanhas > State St, » Chicago 


Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98 
re ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k a d 1 ct. $4.86. Sent > P= 











Necco 
‘ Sw 
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ustards, creams, puddings—your 
home desserts are bound to be right if 
you use Kingsford’s and follow the book. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


has been the stand-by of experienced cooks for 
generations. 

@ Successful housewives from nearly every State in the Union 
tell us how they use Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. You'll 
find the recipes in our remarkable little Cook Book ‘‘E’’— 
What a Cook Ought to Know 
About Corn Starch,’’ with 168 
of the best recipes 

you ever tried. 


@ Mail a post 
card today. We'll 
send the book 
free. 
T. KINGSFORD 
& SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 


NATIONAL 
STARCH CO. 
Successors 











30,000 MILES 
Through Europe, Canada and Mexico 


A lady in Indianapolis writes, ‘‘Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 

Cold Cream is the only PERFECT one. I have used it for 

years with great satisfaction. It cleanses the skin perfectly 

and leaves it soft, with no sensation of greasiness.’ I consider it 

a necessity when traveling and have carried it with me more than 

30,000 miles,—through Canada, Mexico and all over Europe Put 

up in tubes it is a marvel of safety, lightness and compactness, as well 

as excellence. Ilowever limited my trip, a tube of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream is always included.’? (Name on request.) 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps,” 


{fs a perfect skin cleanser. You can prove this for yourself. Wash your face with soap and water. Then 
spread Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth, and wipe the surface you have just 
washed. The cloth will be black with dirt. This experiment demonstrates the limitations of soap and 
water, and proves the efficiency of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. It is essentis al to a dainty 
woman’s toilet-—very refreshing and soothing. It clears the complexion, heals 
chaps, and prevents roughness and premature wrinkles. Each year it is more evi- 
dent that “The touch of time falls lightly. on the face that is mass ge 2d daily with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream.” Sold everywhere. Traveler’s Tubes, 10c. 


up. Jars, 35c. up. 
. ’ . SAMPLE MAILED FREE 
Including Booklet, “‘Beware the Finger of Time,”’ with illustrated lessons on how to massage, 
Ask your dealer for Violette Rico a new toilet water of rare quality. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, D. & R. Building, NEW YORK 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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‘ Bs q) Ra 4 
FAQS. Dd) BY eed) TOGETHER | 


RIDERS HAVE THE BEST 
OF IT in speed, endurance, econ- 
omy and thorough reliability of their mounts. 


1910 


oe Gar a 


ARAR {TEED TO BE SATISFACTORY 


y YOU WANT A BOAT 


Build It Yourself and Save Two-thirds 
E will furnish you with all the parts of a boat 
machined, cut to shape, and accurately fitted 

together prior to shipment, so that with a little 

labor on your part you can own your own boat, 
at a price that is ridiculously low, or we will 

furnish you with instructions and full sized 

pat er patterns, from which you can build a boat, 
ry A epee the material locally. 

You want to know how it can be done? Then 
send today—not tomorrow—for Our New Cate- | 
logue No. 24 —It's Free— The exceedingly low | 
prices will amaze you. 
























































For the year 1910 we have made the enormous | ! The Yale team GB riders) won the Chicago Motor- | 
cut of 334§ per cent from our regular prices— : | 
just one-third less than they were last year cycle Endurance Contest and Silver Trophy Cup, /|f} 

Do you know that local boat builders all o i ins i 
the country purchase our frames— build the boats | July 9- 10- | I, ‘09. 600 miles averaging 20 miles 
and sell them at ahandsome profit? You can do per hour—vibrator, carburetor, battery box and spark 
this yourself and save that profit. Anyone can | led. A f dj ! 
put our knock-down boats together—no skill is Plug sea per ect score not one a justment 
required. | The work is a clean, instructive form Swom statement of upkeep cost in 1909 shows 
of recreation—a mighty good thing for you or i ° ° 
your boy. . average of less than 50c for all repairs from misuse, 

We save you (1) the boat builder's profit; (2) " 
labor expeness { »? big selling expense; (4) seven neglect and accidents. } 
eighths the freight. D ALE—THEY NEVER FAIL 

© Guarantees is that you will RIDE A Y. 
1 Be Perfectly satished. with every- The Yale Twin Cylinder, 6/2 H. P. $300, | 
1ing you purchase of us, or your | | 
hioney wah be inmaats refunded. (We also build Yale and Snell Bicycles.) 1} 
| J 
Brooks Manufacturing Co. | | Write today for complete specifications—don’t 
1404 Ship st | || think of buying until you see them. 
Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES—AGENTS WANTED 
bay en of the Pattern an : THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY 
nock-Down Syst of Be 
Building. mw Ectabliched 1908, 1719 Fernwood Ave., - Toledo, om U.S.A. |] 
\. aiiianiaiiaieniiinesal . saeaneiieadll 
_—— - 7 
MULLINS STEEL BOATS 4% sarest 
AND FASTEST 
They KEEP AFLOAT in the heaviest weather because the hull be: made of pressed ff 
steel plates with air compartments like a lifeboat. They KEEP AHEAD ofall other 
boats of equal H. P. because the smooth steel hull offers little re Beare e to the water ' 
and they are equipped with the new Mullins Engine that is absolutely reliable under , 


all conditions. ant backfire; will not stall at any speed, STARTS AND RUNS LIKE AN 

aU TOMOBILE ENGI! NE. Every Mullins Boat is guarantee -d tos give perfect satisfaction. 
Write for our complete catalog of Motor Launches, 

Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, and Martoe igines. 

W. H. MULLINS CO., 325 Franklin St. Salem, ¢ Ohio, 


Send for our Handsome Boat a Boat and Engine Book, Mailed F REE 


Jest like a 30-Footer Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine until you see our Sa ease Book 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR WONDERFUL LAUNCH BARGAINS 
Cale $121 for this complete 16-ft. Launch |Special Bargains in WECO 
.» guaranteed self-starting Engine, | reversible, self-starting en- 
weedlees and Wheel Rudder. Result of 30/ gines to those buildingor buy- 
years’ experience. Money back if not as|ingtheirown Hulls. En- 
represented. Write for free catalog today. | gine controlled by one lever 
Special proposition to agents for a limited time only. 
___ ©. T. Wright Engine Co., 2801 Canal Street. Greenville, Mich. _ 


We will ship } you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on 1 spprovel, freight 
allow m days free 


id, to any place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
rial ay the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more . we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
Treason whatever you do ams wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 

uu Will mot be out one cen 
N tai FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
“Lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle 
men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
ade models at unheard of low prices. 
Ais AGENTS WANTE 7 each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1910 “Ranger” Bicycle 
furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonder/udiy low Prices 
4 the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1910 sample going to your town. w rite ‘at once 
for our special offer. DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate 


& Come ry 5 peices. » Cotas iad Os the cop received. SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by 
Seach. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


3 to $ 
Tins, ‘COASTER BRAKE poe T4 tl L lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 
— lines at shalt oa ul peices. bo NOT warr, | out write today for our Large Cata- 
logue beautifully ill ning a great fund d useful information. It onlycosts a postal to get TL 


vas. MEAD CYCLE CO. | Dept. R-110 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: _ thanx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 















































Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOCNIZED THE 


DRESSED MEN. 
Sample Pair, Cotton,25c. ,Bilk,50c. 
ailed on Keceipt of Price. 
GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.4. 


GA See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 
















Open Account Credit-- 
the credit that is | 
so much appreciated (% 
by the best families 
in Chicago—is now 
offered to you no mate 
ter where you live or what your salary or 
may be. It’s credit of the highest char 
thoroughly dignified and pleasant — won 
generous and helpful. You enjoy the full 
furnishings while paying forthem. All transactions are 
Ses cheiety eee Nosecurity required. Nocharge 
for credit—no interest—no extras of any kind. 


MISSION TABLE AND LAMP 
ds o Library —_ 
Table in solid oak, ate nich top 6x24 in in. an 


One of our th 

Lamp 24 in. high, cathedral shade 12xi2 in., set with 

beautifully co! lored lass; fully uipped for burning oil, 

— state preference]; all tubing, Wires and fittings inclu 
‘able complete $8.75. Terms $1.50cash, SOc moni 


Catalog Ne. 55 Free 


Our big new Catalog tells all about this most generous 
credit plan. Write for it today. It is an immense volume, 
handsomely illustrated in colors, quoting factory prices on 
everything to furnish and beautify the home—Furniture, 
Rugs, Curtains, Stoves, Pianos, Crockery, Silverware, 
Clocks Pictures, Sewing Machines, Go-Carts, Refrigerators, etc., 
ete. Write for this big catalog at once--write for it today. 






















ded. 




















fg stores 


over 700,000 peed A and resources greater than any sim- 
ilar copcern in America. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
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FAST FONT 


EYELETS 


in your shoes are a guarantee 
against “‘brassy™ eyelets, that 
cheapen the appearance of the 
shoe. : 

Diamond Fast Color Eyelets re- 
tain their bright, new appearance 
even after the shoe has worn out. 
They are the only eyelets made with 
tops of solid color and 


Can’t Wear “Brassy” 





Diamond Fast Color Eyelets give 
snap and life to the shoe. Their 
presence is a guarantee of shoe 
quality. Strictly high-grade shoes 
always have them. They are easily 
distinguished by a little diamond- 
shaped <> trade-mark slightly 
raised on the surface of each eye- 
let. Look for them when buying 
shoes or ask your dealer about them, 
and insist upon having them. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON. MASS. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes April ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


MEN WANTED.—For Railway Mail, 

Customs and Postoftice examinations. 

to $1500. Preparation free. 

rite for schedule of Spring exami- 

petzens. Franklin Institute, Dep’t 
. 5 Rochester, N. Y. 








“LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 


sent pre aid to reliable women. 
Send y envelope for inforina- 
tion to U niversal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 | 





describing positions and telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure | 
them free. rite now. ashington 


Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 
WE be lieve we have the best propo- 
sition for able sales agents in America 
today. Itis better than an Automo- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
—— is twelve months long. Exclu- 
ye territory to satisfactory parties. 
invite your thorough investiga- 
tion. The Bolte Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 


LEARN Salesmanship: earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. PracticalSchool | 
of Salesmanship, D7, New Haven, Ct. | 


$90 MONTHLY and expenses to 
Men and Women to advertise, leave 
samples and collect names. Write at 
once, Silverton Co., J 3, Chicago, Ill. | 


AGENTS: 100% Profit. Monkey- 
wrench, gs plyers, with 13 other 
tools combined. Most wonderful com- 
bination of tools ever made. Lightning 
seller. Sample free for examination. 
Forshee Co., B 1206, Dayton, Ohio. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
sarticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
vat’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 




















WANTED—Good Agents to Sell Per- 
fect Vacuum Cleaners. Big profits, 
liberal terms. No experience needed. 
Write quickly for territory. New Idea 
Sales Co., 1112 Erie Ave., Corning, N.Y. 


Tell the substitutor: 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn W ork, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 














$5000.00 in prizes to Davis agents; 
not only unusually large profits for 
selling our High Grade Soaps and Toi- 
let Specialties, but continued service 
rewarded by @ share of our profits 
in premiums. That | makes eg 
agents “‘go some.”’ 15.00 to $25 
weekly easily ll — $100.00 ‘. 
hustlers. Illustrated catalogue and 
protit-sharing plan free. Davis Soap 





eOy, 19 Union Park Court, 
Cateage. 
AGENTS, Male and Female, can 


make from $10 to $15 aday selling my 


| Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 


big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For particulars write 


Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y 





"EN ERGETIC MEN, EVERY CITY, 
make $10 a day — Ne ecessity every 
office—duplicate orders. Immediate 
profits—big future drawing account. 
Easy, permanent income. Write for 
agency rights. Cameron Corporation, 
43 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Business Opportunities 


THE SUN TYPEWRITER marks 
an epoch in the writing machine busi- 
ness; high value, low price. If you 
do not know about it, write for in- 
formation and trial offer. J Ly 
writer Co., 317 Broadway, N. City. 











WHY NOT START A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS! We as manufac- 
turers start you and furnish every- 
thing. Nocanvassing. Three simple 
successful Mail Order plans to keep 
our factories busy. We coach you 
and show you how to get business. 
You pay us in three months and make 
big profits. Spare time tostart. Write 
today for positive proof. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 1172 Pease Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Play~ Writing 


Musical Instruments 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 
fst nents. stein Slightly used 
struments Steinways from $350 
BA Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 
ashburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
50 up; also good second-hand Up- 
Sights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams §t., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 








Music 


SONG WRITERS GUIDE. Our new 
book on the subject is worth its 
weight in gold. It not only teaches 
the novice, but is valuable to those 
who make Song Writing a business. 
Price $1.00. Jerome H. Remick 
& Co., 131 W. 4ist St., New York. 


WRITE the Words fora Song. Suc 
cessful Song Writers have 





made for 
tunes. Free criticism and advice on all 
poems submitted, First-class music; 
my personal work on each. 15 years’ 
reputation. Endorsed by leading pub- 
lishers. Arthur A, Penn, 36 Childs 
Building, 34th Street, New York. 


SONG POEMS Wanted for public a- 
tion. With or without music. All sub- 
jects. Original. A fortune in a “hit.” 
H. Dominion Co., 60 W. 25th. New York. 


SONG POEMS:—SEND ME YOURS 
I will compose the music. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Completed manuscript 
and melodies also acceptable. Send 
for free pamphlet explaining my suc 
cessful publishing plan. Robert O. 
Belden, 25 East 14th St., New York, 


WORDS AND MUSIC, mailed, 10¢ 
each; “Marriage Bells,” “It Might 
Have Been,” “A Pack of Cards,” 
“Coastguard’s Daughter,” ‘Waltz 
With Me,” *Flovalia,” “Love and 
Music.” Complete copies, Frank A- 
Harding, Music Printer, 14 Chris. 
topher St., New York. 





Photography 


To May Ist., only, 





LAST CHANCE. 
8x10 enlargements mounted, 25¢ 
each, includes mailing. Sample print 
and price list of developing, printing, 
etc, upon request. The Freedman 
Camera Co., 48 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





PLAY WRITING is a very lucra- 
tive profession. Many have the ability 
but lack the technical knowledge. Our 
book on “Play Writing,”’ contains just 
what you ought to know, on the sub- 
ject. Price $1.00, Jerome H. Remick 
& Co., 131 W. 41st St., New York. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Post Cards & Novelties 


12 beautifully colored post cards of 
the wonderful Niagara Falls for 10 cts. 
and catalogue of Goldstone Jewelry 
free. K, 17 Exchange St., Buffalo,N.Y. 





Good-bye.” 
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Amusements & Games 


Patents and Lawyers 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as_ to patentability. ‘Guide Book 
and What to Inveut, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,0VUU for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress ; comple free. 
Victor J. Evaus & Co., Wash., D. C. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 
WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 


Premiums paid up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 32. Royal Moncy & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the couutry. Booklet, with the 








endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 


New York City. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. fy ure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
erat of six cents stamps. R.S. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 


D.C. Established 1869. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted, Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Waeh., D.C. 








Poultry 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Poultry, 1910 Calendar, 200 pages, 
150 engravings, 30 tine colored plates. 
Gives low prices for stock, eggs, incu- 





bators. ete. Onlyl0c, postpaid. B. H. 
Greider, Box 86, Rheems, Pa. 
EGGS AND POULTRY for your 


Did you see our Card in this 
space last mouth? If not, look it up. 
It will meng agg he The Willowbrook 
Co., Dep’t 19. Jackseaville, N. Y. 


Home. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


$300.00 PER ACRE PROFIT from 
Texas Truck Land. Be your own boss, 
live in an ideal climate where snow 
and cold weather are unknown, where 
oranges blossom, flowers bloom and 
vegetables grow all winter. Raise 
vegetables when prices are sky high. 
Others are becoming rich. Five acres 
will only cost you $200. Pay for it 
$12.50 permonth. Fine illustrated lit- 
erature Free. Burton & Danforth, 578 
Gibbs Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. 


For the Home 











Toilet Articles 


LADIES—I want to prove to you 
before your own eyes and free of cost 
that I can remove your wrinkles, im- 
prove your complexion and make 
your skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 
Enclose 10c. in silver or stamps as 
evidence of good faith and I will send 
you a full $1.00 course of Creslo 
Beauty Treatment absolutely free. 
Address The Creslo Co., Beatrice 
Lindsay,Mgr.,Dept.H.B., Scranton,Pa 








Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE. 35 H. 
P. Rochet—Schneider Touring Car— 
original price, $10,000—in rfect 
condition. Has just been overhauled. 
Mf sell at great sacrifice, 

O. Box 34, Station O., N. Y. City. 








Every individual automobile owner 


in the United States should join the 
International Automobile ague, 
Home ottice, Buffalo, N, Y 








YOUR OLD CARPETS (any kind), 
made into tine fluff rugs. Write 
for booklet. A. Pries, “The Only,’ 
2723 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, LIL 





Miscellaneous 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
ou something that will save your 





health, time and money. It’s easy 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edward 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 








—— sizes at proportionate prices in 
Bingle cy jindes qugines 2 to8h. p.z 


tos 

goss cylinders, 8 to P.; four cylin- 
ders, 60 h. p. ngines start without crank- 
ing. 
ing parts. All eng 
vibration. Specia 
kerosene, coal oil, alcohol, 
Plastic white bronze bearings (no cheap 


babbitt used). 


DETROIT 
» ENGINE 


stock ready 


No cams, nosprockets, only three move 
Ines counterbalanced. No 

fuel injector burns gasoline, 

naphtha distillate, 





Engine only, with- 
out Electrical or 
Boat Equipment 


le stool a Water- 
For your lannoh, sailboat, 
cel f boat or © rallzoad, track car, 


ng community. 
on first outfit sold. 


w 
Sent on 30 ORKS s’ trial 



















If you are honest and am 
today. No matter w 


capital to become 


arden t 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


where you 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
mail; appoint you Special 
my Company in your town; 
start you In a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Upagaal o rtunity for men 

in dependent or life. 
Prinadic Book and full particulars Free. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
Washin ngton, SS iging 


bitious write me 
live or what 





ithout 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. 

they equal the 

pessie experts. 
nt f 


Dept. G 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
For filtenss 


genuine, standing all test a 
One twentieth the e xpense, 
ree with privilege of examination, 
r 


For particulars, prices, etc., 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO 


517 Jackson Bivd., Chieage, [iL 

















for this 1} 
beautifully 







color, Ify 







3 feathers 









Dept.149, 21 


WeTrust You10 Days 


Send no money, write 


selected Ostrich Feather, 


gain remit $1.85 each, or sell 


today 

14-inch, 
carefully 
any 
a big bar- 


1andsome 
curled, 


ou find i 





and get your own of fnem or i 


free. Enclose 6c, postage, of T 
Write for catalogue. Address nearest office. 
ANNA AYERS 





Quincy St.,cHICAGO ’ Chicago, 





tn the United States 
} Salesmen quoande "the supply. 
to be one by mail and assist you to secure a good 
om tproagh our 


and have assisted thousands a pen to secure good posi- 
tions or better salaries. & 


Hundreds of tg00d pos: tions 1 now open. 
crease your earnings, our Free 
‘he Grip will show you how. 









‘BE A’TRAVELING 


SALESMAN 


Salesmen Earn the Big it Salaries of 
men in she's orld, Ove: © 00,000 employed 
d Oanada. The demand for 
We will teach you 


FREE EMPLOYMENT U- 
We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen 













phe $ of our graduates 
have since earn- 
high “es $000 2 month and expenses, 
f you want ¢ to secure one 
‘A Kni as 





Write or call "hs h 





DEPT. 404 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
New York, 
San Francisco, 


“No, thank yo want what J asked for. 


Kansas City, 
Atlanta, U. 8. A. 


Good-bye.” 


Minneapolis, 
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é ‘It 
Eats 
Up the 
Dirt” 


Fully protected by patents, | =e *, 


Of Course You Are Going to Get a Vacuum Cleaner—But Why Experiment? 


Every person of intelligence now recognizes that the Vacuum System's the solution of the Housecleaning Problem. You, as a pemen 
of intelligence. know that it is high time you availed yourself of this modern system that takes all the hard work out of cleanin 
You know that there should be in your home a machine that will give you every day in the week the kind of cleanliness that people 
used to have only after the grand semi-annual ripping up ane tearing down. 

ut, as you join the throng of purchasers, why experiment with machines? 
j The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER was the pioneer in the field of portable hand 








and electric power machines. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER has, from the 
start, led the march of progress. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is to-day the 
machine by which all other Vacuum Cleaners are tested. 

Our mail would indicate that. among the purchasers of the IDEAL, are hun 
dreds who first experimented with one or more of the many Vac uum Cleaning 
devices that have sprung up in the wake of the IDEAL’S progre: 

Why should YOU go tothis trouble and expense? An imitation of the IDEAL may 
be better than no Vacuum Cleaner at all, but why not get the IDEAL in the first 


oan ot Can Test the IDEAL Without Risk 


The proof of a machine. of course. is in the using. and we are glad we can 
enable you to test the IDEAL without risk. This is our offer The price of 
the IDEAL. completely equipped for hand operation (weight 20 Ibs.—no skill 
needed) .is $25, express prepaid to any point east of the Missouri River. Send us 
your $25, and the machine will be shipped to you the same day. Keep the 
machine for two weeks, then if you are not fully satisfied, return it at our ex- 
pense, and the $25 will be refunded instantly. 

‘ow, we don't doubt that you are fully convinced of the value of Vacuum Clean 
ing ‘in general. but you can have little idea of all that our IDEAL machine will 
do for you, if you put off your purchase another day. Your standards of clean 
liness, the value you put on the health of your family, the desire you have to save 
money and work in your household—all these call to you to take immediate 
action. Cut this ad. out now and send us your $25 this very day. Never will 
money bring greater returns. 

Electric machines at $55 or $60. Write for illustrated Booklet. It’s free. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., G. Newark, New Jersey 




































THE TITUS MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN STRONG 


‘an improve your health and 
your strength just as these men, 
W. Menke and W. Lloyd, have 
done by means of my course of 
physical culture. 

Whether you are strong or delicate, 
muscular or frail, my course of physical 
culture will increase your store of 
health and strength. YOU do it all 
YOURSELF, and you carry out the 
training in your home. Mine Its the 
system along the lines of which 
Rolandow, Sandow and every other 
strong man was trained, It has increased 
the strength and development of the strong and gives health, 
strength and endurance to the weak, 


INCREASE YOUR VITALITY 
by this method. I guarantee by my mail course to in 
weight, double your strength, broaden your shoulders and improve 
your physical development. general health and vitality. § HAV 
NEVER HAD A DISSATISFIED PUPIL. My school has been open for 
seventeen years. It is the best attended in New York. Moderate 
Prices for Personal Instruction. 

I give my instruction by mail very successfully. It is not expensive 
Write me enclosing a 2-cent stamp. and 1 will show you what ! 
have done for othe beeps what my course will positively do for you 
| al mail course for women 


PROF. H. F. TITUS, Tit "Titus Building 156-158 E. 23rd Street, New York 











BEAUTIES OF SPRING 
ware the women, everywhere ’ . | 
skin is 5 oth and velve 
marred by the lines of time 
exposure to wind and sun. 
are the users of Lablache. 
complexions rival in delicacy of 
coloring the fragrant blossom 
of the peach. 

Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by’ 
mail. Send 10c. for sample box. 


Relieved and Cured 
ENLARGED JOINTS "strcihcnta ty 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


worn at night without inconvenience, with 

auxiliary appliances for day us nt on ap- 

proval, money refunded if not as ‘represe nted. 
MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 

for “Flat Foot” and broken-down instep. Tell me your foot troubles. 

it will sage your pan. - will ease zone i, Send ome of 

foot. Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. Brosdway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
M, ACHFELDT, Foot Tpcctattet. Y¥ Te ure is positive and permanent.’ Herald. July 9, 1893. 

Dept. 8. A. 163 West 23d Street, N. ¥. “On Obesity,Drs ibbe is the recognized withorlig. i Y. World, July 7,1909. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















Copyright |* 








may temporarily viate, but this is sure and permanent.’ 
N. Y. Sun, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Hard Work 





No Dieting. ° 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmilessand Positive. NO FAILURE. Your ns duction is assured—re 
duce to stay. One month’s treatment $6.0 Mail, or office, 1370 





| 
| “Can take a pound a day off a patient or put iton. Other systems 
hs 
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, The Kind That Azeps After It Is Opened 
Delicious—Appetizing— Satisfying 


Made only from selected tomatoes, picked at their prime and cooked * 


ever so lightly to hold the natural flavor, combined with purest 
spices—in kitchens of spotless cleanliness. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Indorsed by the United States Government 


Insist on products bearing our name, not only ketchup, but soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meat, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc. 


Write today for our free booklet, **Origina’ Menus,”* 
telling what to have for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


The esthead Fire Insurance Co. 


will insure your property and also, on request, show you how your fire hazard may 
be reduced. Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford policy when you come 
to renew your fire insurance. Why not have him do so and secure this double 


advantage ? Ask for the Hartford 


IAM ORNIDS ONCREDIT 
Ve oe of - bok ae be ee 


GIVE YOUR SWEETHEART A LOFTIS ‘ ” DIAMOND RING—& MONTHS TO PAY 


‘ 
Send for our beautiful catalog containing over 1500 illustrations. | Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it pay 
OFTIS THE 0 1A) Al o one-fifth on delivery, balance in eight equal monthly payments. Yourcreditis good. Our 
, watt a | prices are lowest. A Diamond increases in value 10 to 20 per centannually. Send today for 
BR0S.868. Dept. D 29, 02 to 98 State St., Chicago, 1i!.—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., & St. Louis, Mo. | » free copy of the Loftis Magazine. 


2 KLEINERT'S 


DRESS 
ye 0 » ay 1A SHIELDS 
a 4 P 
a @ CAN BE WASHED 








“ 
‘ 


Se 





Vi AND IRONED 


No Odor 
GUARANTEE IN EVERY PAIR 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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WhileRock — 











*“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 








: PERFECTION 
ITILAL IF] 


Perfection Marine Engines are sold 
under a guarantee to give complete 
satisfaction or free replacement. 


plete- 

2 H P. ° $48 Ready to install. 
You can’t equal them for power, speed, 
efficiency, simplicity of construction, 
ease of operation and quality of finish. 
Low prices possible because of large 
output. Allsizes2to25H.P. Hand- 
some Catalog giving full details, free. 
Send for it. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
113 Amsterdam Ave. Detroit, Mich, 


? 
75,000,000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 
an $0), K.?? _ PAPER 
e @ FASTENERS 
SOLD the past é 
should convince YOU 
SUPERIORITY 
, There is genuine pleasure in 
their use as well as Perfect Se- 
curity. Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and finger 
Can be u repeatedly and 
“they always work.” Made 
of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! 
Note our trademark “‘O. K.”" stamped on every fastener. 
Alll :tationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted, 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. ¥Y., U.S. A. Yois 











PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 30 PERCENT 
very Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable. YOU 
WILL HAVE TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
ye acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 

our name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information, 


AMER_ICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


1314 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


SHORTHAND 
\\ IN 30 DAY 


Wwe absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home. no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd'’s Syliabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private secre- 





taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Ww 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
yusiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
i . Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
. Our graduates hold high grade positions 

Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill 
= > So’? 











FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KANSAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted trains, over a com letely rock. 
| balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 

underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO. J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Trafhc Manager § General Passenger Agent 


Good-bye.” 
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You Can’t Resist 





LGAs 


ou 
Y MINT? 
% CHIPS 

2) 


Ay 

% 

A -& 
eat 19 


Delicious New Chewing Gum 


Colgan's latest chewing gum creations—‘* Mint Chips** and “‘ Violet Chips*’— 
afford the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 
Flavors and ‘‘chewiness"’ are a revelation to those who appreciate the value of 
good chewing gum as an aid to health betterment, to a hearty digestion. 
If you do not use chewing gum, we want you to give Colgan’s Chips just one trial. 
You owe yourself the treat that awaits. Sold everywhere 


In Round Metal Boxes 


that keep goodness, freshness and purity within and injurious things out. Handy for 
the pocket or for the handbag. Invaluable to travellers. 
** Mint Chips” with the wonderful flavor of old-fashioned permint stick candy, 
“ Violet Chips”’ flavor is as delicious as the aroma of sweet viOlets. 
Ask for COLGAN’S and avoid imitations, Sold everywhere, 5¢ the box. 
COLGAN GUM COMPANY, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 











a‘ 

The Best Busi Card 
for your use and for any man’s use who desires ss, So 
the distinction of attention to little things is the - Le ia: 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card. It will get 
close and careful scrutiny, and that means an audience 
with most favorable attitude of mind from your prospect, 

Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
not only save ny per cent of your cards, but they are al- 
ways together and get-at-able when you want to hand one out. ‘ »f ‘OL ae 
Ihey are always clean, perfectly flat, and every edge is Made from ( ocoa Be ans of 
smooth and perfect. Send for a sample and detach the aate Highest (crades only 


cards one by one and see for yourself, Send today, . 







THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAN D- 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 


OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 


Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach 
TEELCOMPANY' of all. 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


€6.K.HARRIG FISHER OUILOING 
er.ee scant CHICAsO 








: Cons gold 
Mien y dealers 
rary everywhere in 25c, 15¢ 


c\__F and 10¢ cans, 






The John B. Wiggins Company 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
21-23 East Adams St., Chicago 








a 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” __ 
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Assured by the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 


emollients preserve the hands, 
prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart ina single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who suffer from dry, fissured 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.: Paris, 10, 
Australia, R. Towns & 
Calcutta; China, 
Ltu., 


Depots: 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; 
Co., Sydney; india, B. K. Paul, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.: Japan, Z rs Maruya, 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.: 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Core Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and hair 


Tell the substitutor: “No, than 
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. 
Brown Your Hair 
With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, Absolutely 
Safe and Harmless. 
It cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands or your 





linen. Will not give an unnatural shade to your hair. 
Send For Trial Package. 

Just apply Mrs. Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain with 
your comb, Stains only the hair, won't rub off. Guaranteed 
to be free from all poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. 
Has no odor, no sediment. no grease. $1.00 at first-class 
druggists, Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your name and 
address, and enclose 2% cents (stamps or coin) and we 
will mail you charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. sect 
tions followed carefully will produc desired = res 


Mes Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 1130 Groton Bidg., Cinelunath, Unie 





Hair Like This is the Crown- 
ing Glory of Man or Woman 


Is it yours? Are hair troubles 
overtaking you? If you are 
bald or near bald; when your 
hair is falling. faded or dying: 
when dandruff magine u o get 
in its destructive wo 

Lorrimer’s Exce (sede 

















Mair Tonic, the remark 
able treatment the newsj« 
every where iT 
th ren I 
than ts 
dy that are 
p ing. Get it t 
a reliable drugyist ’ ‘ 
will not offer you a sub 
tute. If you have never used 





Lorr "s Excelsior by prepaid mail a trial 
Treatment tet me send you FREE supply of this remarkable 
hair food, Write today to WM. CHAS. KEENK, Pres'’t, 
Lorrimer Institute, Dept. 2808, Baltimore, Maryland, 


Good Health For 
= 1c. ow 


Will you let one cent stand between you and 
health? Send a one-cent postal with your name and 
uldress, and we will send you FREE a little book 
that tells how health is regained without drugs or 
medicine. No fads, faith cure, brace, exerciser or 
health food. The means employed to regain health 
are scientific, therefore natural. No matter what 
the disease you suffer from, send for the book. One 
cent may save you years of suffering. Address 


Dr. H. Sanche Co., Dept. B, 489 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


ant wha packed fo od dl 
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I Will Help You to 
Health—Good Figure— 
Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


N the privacy of your own 
I room, surprise your hus- 
band and friends. After 
my university course, I con-| 
cluded I could be of greater} 
help to my sex by assisting | 
Nature to regain and retain & 
the strength of every vital} 
organ, by bringing to it aJ 
ood circulation of pure blood, | 
y strengthening the nerves, 
and by teaching deep breath- 
ing, hen I could by correct- 
ing bodily ailments with 
medicines. 
I have helped over 44,000 
women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 

giving to you that satisfac- 

tion with self which comes 

through knowledge that you | 

are ae the sweet, | 
rsonal lovelin 










graceful body gives—a cul- 
tured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, which 
makes you the greatest help 
to family and friends. You 
will be a Better Wife, a 
Rested Mother, a Sweeter 
Sweetheart. 


I can help you to make every vital organ and nerve do efficient work, 
thus clearing the complexion and correcting such ailments as 





Constipation Irritability Indigestion Weak Nerves 
Colds Dull Rh i. er 
Weaknesses Sleeplessmess Torpid Liver Catarrh 


This work is done by following simple directions a few minutes each 
day in the privacy of your own room. In delicate cases | co-operate 
with the physician. 


° . 
Good Figure is Economy 
and means more than a pretty face 

I have corrected thousands of figures as illustrated. Style is 
in the figure poise and not inthe gown. The gown in Fig.1 
cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 cost $6. Fig. 2 is the same woman as 
in Fig. 1, developed and in correct poise. Figs. 3,4,5 and 6 show 
actual photographs of pupils before taking up my 
Too Stout | work. (They have given me permission to use 

or them). They all stand, now, as correctly and appear 

as well as Fig. 2. When every organ of the body is 
Too Thin | doing efficient work, there will be no superfluous 
flesh and no bony, angular bodies. I have reduced 
thousands of women 80 Ibs., and have built up thousands of others 
25 lbs. What I have done for others I can do for you. Here are afew 
extracts from daily reports of my pupils: 
“My weight has increased 80 pounds,”" ‘My kidneys are much better.” 
“My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses." ‘‘I have 
not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you."* 
“I weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get 
out of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and | look and feel 
16 years younger." ‘“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation 
Entirely free after having it for 30 years."" ‘‘Have grown from ® nervous 
wreck into s state of steady, quiet nerves."" 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so. I study your case just asa physician, giving 
you the individual treatment which your case demands. I never violate 
a pupil’sconfidence. I will send you an instructive booklet, showing 
correct lines of a woman's figure in standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 246 Michigan av. CHICAGO 
: Author of “Self Sufficiency,” “Growth in Silence,” Ete. 


Miss Cocroft's mame stands for progress in the scientific care of the 
health and fgure of woman. 
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After baby’s bath always use 
Williams’ Talcum Powder 
freely on neck, at joints, in all 
folds and crevices of the skin. 
It will prevent chafing, prickly 
heat, nettle rash and other irri- 
tations so common to infants. 


Two odors, 
Violet and 

LIBERAL Carnation 

SAMPLE OFFER 

Send4centsin 
stamps for liberal 
sample in handsome 
miniature box, 
State whether Violet 
or Carnation is de- 
sired, 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 


Ask your dealer 
for Williams’ Toilet 
Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, 
Lilac, Heliotrope, 
Carnation, etc. 
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Is a combination of the 

& active principles of cod liver 

oil and peptonate of iron, 

the two most famous tonics, 

made without oil, and very 

palatable—that is why it is 

BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 


for feeble old people, delicate children, convalescents, and all 
run-down persons. Alsoto counteract chronic coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


STonekvenvwoens, SAMPLE FREE cite cocron, mas 














Don’t Play \With Fire 


by accepting just any kind of a fire insurance policy. The best 


costs no more. —~_ Ask for the Hariford 
Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford Fire Insurance Co. policy. 


Tn neeeeenceeeetinneianian aeniditnianammeniniiememeanianemninmimeniaiiiiemeaiteeinniaal 
ME-GRIM-INE 
Read Dr. Foote’s Wonder" book on the delicate subjects of Love, 


FOR ALL FORMS OF gap any ee Parentage, Health, Disease, and Frenks, 
It is the fruit of 530 years’ experience of a successful author and 
HEADACHE and NEURALGIA practitioner. Full of advice necessary to every man and woman, 
. Write for a Free Trial Box. Contains more vital facts than your doctor would tive Foufor ten e 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. dollars, n 3 sections—240 pages and 40 ill's, Ce 
Sold by Druggists SOUTH BEND IND. | A. M. HILL BOOK CO., 120 E. 28th St., New York City 
NE STAB. 188 

















DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


1001 curious (mostly untold) facts about Human Nature? 









































B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


“HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless, Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take . 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose. faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America, 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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HE quiet, unruffied, self-poised 

operator, whose work is always 
on time—the one who shows no 
trace of "nerves" at the end of her 
day’s work —finds in one of the 
exclusive features of the Monarch 
Typewriter her greatest aid to 
promptness and assurance against 
"3 o’clock fatigue." That feature is 


Monarch 728¢h 


The following letter from a young lady in Eastport, Maine, explains why: 


**1 operated a Monarch machine at the Maine Mercantile Company, this city, 
a year ago this summer and fall, and an more than partial to it for its easy action. 

**1 took a hearing last week whic’: lasted four days (all machine dictation) and 
was able to write each day two hours over the usual time, due in a great measure 
to the fact that the action of the machine did not fatigue me."* 


Let us demonstrate Monarch Light Touch and other Monarch features to you 


| ee THE MONARCH¢ TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
clock Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building, Broadway, New York 
Fatigue Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal Branches and Dealers Throughout the World 
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If you don't the hair will grow again. My method is the one 
used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appli- 
ance kills the hair root by a steady, const se galvanic current 
of electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 


Moderate priced. easy writing pens that give satisfaction; 
unequalled for rapid writing and ruling. 
1.00 








Postpaid kind. No knowledge of electricity required to operate, Send 
TWO SIZES, 4 AND &5}¢ INCHES. AGENTS to-day for book which fully describes the Mahler Appliance 
Extra Size, 8 inches (Black Only), $1. 2% WANTED and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 


have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW. 


J. X. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
D. J. MAHLER, 294M Mahler Park. E. Providence, R. L. 


Manufacturers of Stylo and Fountain Pens 


























The Hartford Fire  Neeeneemestei f" 


pays losses promptly and equitably. Next time you 
insure against fire, ask any agent or broker to get you 


a policy in the HARTFORD. 











‘ComE-PACKT | ;;: Honest all Through 


QUART ER Sawed WHITE OAK 
—rich in beautiful flake and 
rain—is use -d throughout 
fou see get what you 
get — its onest All 
Through, 





You Save over Half on 


We sell direct only—factory to you— 
saving you all dealers’ and jobbers’ pro- 
fits, expensive packin, and % the freight 
You put the finished sections together 
and apply your choice of seven stains 
(sent free) The result is 























BAnceOme, Our 
substantia. Na 
furniture of = > c) 


the highest 
grade at less 
than half the cost 
of commonplace, 
One Hundred 
other handsome 
nieces, in rich 
uartered Oak 
from $3 up. 


Guarantee 
back every 
piece-—your 
money back 
any time you 
say. Try our 
way ONCE 


$9.50 V with Cushions ~"that's the 
ft. 
Write Today for beautiful Catalog Free — $10.25 Extends 6 ft. siecle $22.50 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 408 EdwinSt., Ann 4.rbor, Mich. 
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MIF Your WERE A KING © 
FOR ONE MONTH J] 


(9) 


*WHAT WOULD YOU DO? $ 


h What a world of fascination there 
os isin that thought! And what fas- 
GX cination, too,in reading what someone 
Y\ else did with Azs one short month of 
“LY, royal power! Alexis Delgrado, a 
GN young Parisian, with American blood 
fags (and “go”)in his veins, suddenly finds 
Z ( fy himself on the throne of Kosnovia, in 


eRe <t LOUIS TRACY'S 
COSEL I> LATEST NOVEL 
A Son of the Immortals 


It is a masterly piece of story telling, splendid in its thrill-compelling 

swing, wherein climax treads always on the heels of climax; fine 
and high and wholesome in its love-interest, and altogether a delight to 
the lover of unusual, romantic situations and stirring adventures. A 
worthy successor to those phenomenally popular novels, 7he Wings of 
the Morning, The Message, The Stowaway, etc. 


Illustrations by Get It of Any 
Bookseller Today 


Howard Chandler Christy | <i bse press, by 
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Edward J. Clode, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Serial 6% Bonds 








Secured by a Thousand Farms 


Our Reclamation bonds—both Drainage and Irrigation— 
are secured by first liens on rich farm lands—sometimes a 





thousand farms. 


The most fertile, most valuable farm lands in Amer- 
ica are lands reclaimed by irrigation or drainage. 

Among them are our finest fruit lands, worth from 
$1,000 to $4,000 per acre. And there are millions of 
irrigated acres, devoted to general farming, where the 
average crop is two or three times the average in other 
localities. 

No reclamation project is financed by us save where 
the land has exceptional value. Bonds based on such 
land, with such high earning power, form, in our 
estimation. the safest sort of security. 


Doubly Secured 


Irrigation bonds are usually doubly secured. First, 
we have a mortgage on all the property in which the 
proceeds of the bonds are invested. The investment 
in this property is sometimes twice the bond issue. 

The bonds are additionally secured by first liens on 
the lands and the orchards watered. These liens are 
given by individual land owners in payment for water 
rights. They draw six per cent interest, and are paid 
off in annual installments. These payments are used 
to retire the bonds as they mature. 





Often a thousand such separate liens are deposited 
with a trustee as security for the bonds as a whole 
And the bonded indebtedness rarely exceeds one- 
fourth of the land’s cash value. The first crop from 
the land is often sufficient to pay the whole lien. 

Some irrigation bonds are ‘“‘Carey Act bonds,” 
where the State supervises the project. Some are 
municipal obligations, issued by organized districts. 
Such bonds, like school bonds, form a tax lien on the 
district, 

Any rightly selected Reclamation bond affords one 
an ideal security. 


Any Amount—Any Maturity 





Irrigation bonds are, generally issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, so one may invest either 
little or much, 

They are serial bonds, part of which are paid annu- 
ally, as the farmers pay off their liens. So one may 
select either long-time or short-time investments. 


First Nat’! Bank Bidg., Chicago 


¥ ’ * ° . 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., San Francisco roulridge liver Gor 


The interest rate is six per cent—a liberal rate for 
conservative farm lien cecurities., 

Among those who investigate them, reclamation 
bonds are the most popular bonds that we handle. 
Many of our customers are now exchanging through 
us their low-income bonds for these more attractive 
securities, 


16 Years’ Experience 





Our experience with Reclamation bonds covers 
sixteen years. During that time we have handled 78 
separate issues, some of which have run into millions 
of dollars. All have been based on first liens on good 
farm laud, and not a dollar of loss has resulted to any 
investor. 

Our organization now includes engineers and attor- 
neys of national fame, and of the widest experience 
in connection with reclamation. An officer of our 
Company constantly resides in the irrigated country 
watching the projects we finance. 

Our position in this field gives us the pick of the 
projects, so we confine ourselves to the most desirable 
issues. Our investigations are all made on the ground, 
and by the most competent men we know. 

We have bees na book on Irrigation Bonds, based 
on all this e xperience Every investor, small or large 
owes to himself its pe rusal. Cut out thi Ss coupon as a 
reminder to write us today for this book. 


Sroutridge LNiverbve: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


111 Broadway, New York 50 Congress St., Boston 
First Naional Bank Building, San Francisco 





Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 


Vame 


Stale 











50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Twelve Silver Pieces 


FREE 


Here are twelve beautiful pieces of silverware, bearing 
your initial. It will cost you to get them merely the packing 
and carriage charges, amounting to |0c each. 

Every one is made up in the beautiful Armour Lily 
Pattern, a pattern designed for Armour & Co. exclusively. 
There is nothing like it in the stores—nothing so beautiful. 
The Lily Pattern is very popular now. 

To buy twelve pieces of equal value in the stores would 
cost you $6, for_they are all genuine Rogers AA Extra Plate. 
There is, of course, no advertising on them. 

There are teaspoons, after-dinner-coffee spoons, bouillon 
spoons and butter spreaders. You can have twelve alike, or 
have them assorted. 

This is the way to get them: 

For each piece that you want send us 10c and the blue 
paper certificate from under the top of a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. If you send two certificates send 20c, and so 
on. Always send 10c with each certificate, and mention the 
piece you desire. 

Start making up this set today. 


armours 
Extract of Beef 


You'll find the Extract a marvelous help in the kitchen. 

It saves its own cost many times over in making “left over” 
meats appetizing. Half the meat you now buy is thrown 
away. Extract of Beef will save that. It adds a wonderful 
flavor to soups, gravies and all meat dishes. 

No chef of note goes one day without it. 

Armour’s is four times the best of all Extracts, for Armour’s 
has four times the strength. 

The directions are always, “Use one-fourth as much.” 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one-fourth as far. Just 
try one jar of Armour’'s.. Learn at least some of its hundred 
uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initialed silver pieces. See if 
you want a full set. 

hen sending the certificate for the silverware, address, 

Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. F. J. , 

This offer is made only to those living in the United States. 





ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef Jars and use them 
to get your favorite Magazines free 











Good-bye.” 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Tell the substitutor: 
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IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK 








24 Folding Pocket 
BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, which 
gives a picture of that highly popular size, 2% x 4%, ina 
folding pocket camera, at the extremely modest price of 
$7.00. The illustration above not only shows the camera it- 
self, but designates also the exact size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic shutter, 
meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focusing lock, reversi- 
ble finder for horizontal or vertical views, two tripod sockets, 
and is in every respect a well made and well finished little 
camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. Price $7.00. 








Catalogues of Kodaks and Browntes free at the dealers or bv mai. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








substitutor: “uvo. thank voy. 1 want what I asked for. _Good-bve.” 
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We have speeded up our ships and 
railways; we have made rapid transit 
moreand more rapid; we have developed 
a mile a minute in the air and much faster 
in an automobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is quickest 
of all. It is instantaneous. No weeks 
or days or minutes wasted in waiting for 
somebody to go and come; no waiting 
for an answer. 

It is the most effective agency for 
making minutes more useful, more 
efficient. 
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EFFICIENT MIN ITE 


In almost every field of work men 
are accomplishing more in less time with 
the Bell Telephone than they could 
without it. They can talk with more 
people, near and far; they can keep the 
run of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better advantage; 
they can be active in more affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed a new 
and higher value upon the minute—for 
everybody. It has done this by means 
of One Policy, One System, and Univer- 
sal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes— it 
accomplishes business results which would be 


absolutely impossible without it. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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*T only wish 
I had another Face 





to shave’’ 


COLGATE’S 


ANTISEPTIC 


RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 





pus sprinkle a little powder on your wet 
rush and lather your face— 


It’s Quick. 


You don’t rub in the lather with your fingers, 
nor make it in a dusty cup— 


It’s Clean. 


You do make the lather on your face. Where 
your brush both works up the lather and works 


The quickest and it in, while it softens your beard from the séart. 
_~ ¢leanest way of mak- No  skin-irritating rubbing in with the fingers. 
me et ms and ~ Just lather-luxury and a soft, smooth shave— 
ightrul a lather as that 9 
of our famous Shaving It s Comfortable. 
Stick. 


Chemists’ analyses prove its antiseptic effect. 
Analytical Chemist and Bacteriologist, Hathaway Blidg., Boston, Mass. 
“I have examined Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder, purchased 
on the open market, and find it to be notably ree from uncom- 
bined alkali. 
“It is aseptic, and as used for shaving, it is germicidal.” 


i, itewedh, 1 : * "RANK B, GALLIVAN, Ph.D. 
& baad 4 ! In July 10, 1909 (Signed) FRA D. 







(Reports of other eminent chemists sent on request) 


Trial Box Sent for 4c 


Sy 
TH E POWDER & : " Enough for a month's aati 
THAT SHORTENS St . Colgate & Co., Dept. A 


55 John St., New York 


T H E b) H AVE Makers of 


Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CRESCA 


FOREIGN LUNCHEONS Y 


A luncheon, like a one-act play, is not a shortened form of something else. To be 
successful it must be full of contrast and of originality. 

‘*Next month I am giving a special lunch party—what can I serve that is ‘different’ ?’’ ll 
We have been writing answers to this question ever since the 


Cresca Imported Delicacies @ 


came to be identified with choice and unusual things for the table. Now we have published Il 


a more complete answer. 
This appears ina little book called “Cresca Foreign Luncheons.” It not only takes 










you to the spots in Europe where the delicacies are produced, but gives luncheon menus 
with recipes, automobile hamper luncheons and the suggestions of famous Chefs. 

The very names of the CRESCA products are provocative of a genius for hospitality— 
Caviar, Artichauts Entier, Paté de Foie Gras, Cépes, Stuffed Mushrooms, Capon in 
Aspic, Green Figs in Cognac, Camembert, and a hundred more. 

To garnish such dishes we have imported little French garnish 
cutters in many designs, like those shown inthe border. If you have not 
received one, fill out the corner coupon and send it to us with 4 cents 
postage. We will mail you a copy of the 
book and one of the cutters. 


REISS & BRADY 


Importers of the World’s Delicacies 
Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 


BORDEAUX — SMYRNA 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Beauty Bath | 









There is nothing simpler to establish in a Home 
than a Beauty Bath. It is not a matter of luxurious 
fittings or costly appliances. Pure water and 


Pears’ Soap 


nothing more is required. With these you can 
accomplish all that is possible in the way of beautifying 
the skin. Pears softens, purifies, and sanitises the 
skin, making it of a «tural pink and white color. 

More than all the cosmetics in the world, Pears 

is the special beautifier of the complexion. 


), Pears does the beautifying i) 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.”’ 





“Daddy, ask the man to give me some Grape-Nuts 
and thick cream.” 


The natural appetite of a healthy child calls for the 
sweet, crisp food, 


Grape-Nuts 


The phosphate or potash (grown in the wheat and 


barley of which Grape-Nuts is made) nourishes the rapidly 


developing brain and nerves of the growing child. 


Rosy Children and Grape-Nuts ‘There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 





